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PllEFACE. 


The present edition of my Marathi grammar is pre- 
pared with a view to provide a snitable text-book on the 
snliject, especially for students who maj' be going up for 
the Matriculation and University School Final exami- 
nations, and have to answer questions in English. This is 
practically the third edition of my ‘ *rcrfir sjynf- 

’ but this time presented in an English garb. It 
is, however, by no means a mere translation. All the 
improvements that seemed necessary in the Marathi edi- 
tion have been made in this. The whole work has been 
subjected to a searching revision from end to end, and 
a considerable amount of new matter added. There 
will also be found in this edition some originality of 
treatment and arrangement. No material alterations 
have, however, been made in the original form and scope 
of the work. 

The oi)eiiing chapter on the origin and growth of the 
Marathi language is altogether new, and is an attempt to 
describe the evolution of the language from the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit languages. In the subsequent chapters, in ad- 
dition to the treatment of ordinary subjects that properly 
belong to them, the origin of the nominal and verbal tor- 
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mimitious and of all the important changes that take place 
in the construction of l^tarathi words and their forms 
have been traced. The difterent tenses and moods for 
which the verbs take forms in Marathi, and the pecn-’ 
liar arrangement of active and passive constructions 
in Marathi have also been traced to their original sorce. 
The treatment of various topics uiider Syntax is made 
as full and complete as possible. The analysis of sen- 
tences on a systematic plan is altogether a new 
feature of this grammar. In all places, copious prose and 
poetical passages mostly drawn from standard authors 
and poets, have been added in order to illustrate the mat- 
ter under treatment. There are separate chapters on 
practical analysis and ]>arsing as well as on prosody and 
figures of speech. The appendix contains important 
words from different languages borrowed in Marathi; and 
there is at the end an index containing all the i)rinci- 
pal subjects and terms in the book. Much of the 
matter in this edition may be claimed as absolutely 
new, and I ho2)e, that what I am at present conscious of 
may be borne out after the book is largely used by 
students; viz., the fact, that no pains have been spared 
to make the work really useful to the students of the 
Marathi language in early as well as advanced stages. 

In preparing this edition I derived great help from 
Dr. Bhandarkar^s University lectures on the Vernacu- 
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lars of Northern India, some of which hare been printed 
in the journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and some 
are still anpublished; and I feel gratefnl to him for his 
kindness in permitting me to nse the valuable material 
in them. 1 am alsD indebted to him for his kindly allow- 
ing me to encroach upon liis valuable time while consult- 
ing him on various knotty points of Marathi grammar. 

In wi’iting the chapter on the figiires of speech, the 
excellent little treatise on that subject written in Ma- 
rathi by Professor R. R. Bhagwat has been considerably 
drawn upon with his kind permission; and the lists of 
words appended to the book have in many places received 
contributions from the lists prepared by my friend Mr. S. 
II. Hatwalue. My sincere thanks are also due to both 
these gentlemen. 

In the arrangement and exposiou of different sub- 
jects touched in this work, and in constructing the defi- 
nitions and descriptions of various grammatical terms 
and expressions, several improvements over the system 
formed by authors of old works on Marathi grammar 
have been made in the light of the systems of standard 
authors on English grammar; and it has beeu attempted 
to give the work throughout as scientific and systemor- 
tic a shape as possible. These improvemeuts and other 
changes have already been fully explained in the Mara- 
thi edition, and it is needless to discuss them here. 
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I do not von tore to say that the work is as complete 
as it should be. Many parts of it, especially the chapter 
on the derivation of words, require considerable improve- 
ments and additions. But I. have attempted as far as 
possible to prepare a comidete frame-work of a Ma- 
rathi grammatical treatise on a systematic basis. How 
far the attempt has been successful it is for Marathi 
scholars to judge. 

The title of the present edition, namely “ A Oom- 
preliensive Marathi Grammar ” might strike the 
reader as an unnecessary departure. It is, however, render- 
ed a necessity by the regrettable but perhaps advan- 
tageous appropriation of the original title of my work, 
namely “ A Higrher Marathi Grammar ” by another 
author. 


New English School, i’oona, ) 
January ], 1900. j 


R. B. J. 
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A HIGHEa 


MARATHI GRAMAR, 

CHAPTER 1. INTRODUCTORY 


Tlie Origin and Growth of the Marathi Language. 

I. Langruagre ( »nwr ) is the outward expression^of 
thought by means of significaut sounds. 

II. The word language ( >Tpsrr ) in its most limited 

application is restricted to human articulate speech ; ^but 
in its metaphorical use it embraces every mode of com- 
munication by which we malrc known our thoughts^ to 
others, lii expressing ourselves we often^use signs, and 
also call that mode of commanieation a language. In 
the same way, the inarticulate utterances of birds and 
beasts by which they express themselves, are called their 
language ( or 7 ^# 7r7r )■ But language (tttt) 

in the strictest sense of the word, means^only the human 
.articulate speech. The Marathi word thtt i^ derived 
from the Sanskrit root tt's; ‘ to speak, ’ and so it means 
‘ the articulate speech.’ The modes of expression by means 
of signs, and by inarticulate sounds of birds and ^beasts, 
caunot, therefore, be called a language. The sounds that 
we utter iu speaking a language are represented by sym- 
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boI.< called letters, aud we a.ro able to write wl^at we s])eak 
by means of these letters. A. langnage therefore is writti. ii 
as well as s 2 )oken. 

III. The languages spoken in the world are 
■divided into the following classes, according to their com- 
mon origin; viz,-(l) The Aryan or Indo-European ; 
(2) The Semitic ; (3) The Dravidian ; (4) The ludo- 
t’hiuese ; (5) The African aud (6^ The American. These 
classes are called the Families, 

IV. The divisions of a fiuuily of languages are 
called Stocks ; and the sub-divisions of stocks are called 
Uranches. 

V. The Aryan family of languages com]>rebends 
nearly all the lauguages of Europe and several of those 
of Asia. The following table shoSvs the relation of the 
chief Aryan languages. 

V o o 

A. Asiatic. 

i. Indian ') 1 Sa)iskrit. 
or [2 PAli. 

Sanskrit j 3 Prakrit languages. 

MAgadhi. 

MahArslshtri. 

Shauraseui. 

Paishuchchi. 

4 Modern ludiau dialects 
(a ) Marathi. 

( 6 ) Hindi. 

( c ) Gnjardthi. 

( (^ ) Sindhi. 
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( c ) Beugali. 

( / ) i’anjabi. 

;> liarmosc. 

6 Singalee. 

1 1 Zend. 

j 2 Pehelvi. 

Persian. 

4 Armenian. 

J ;') Kurdish. 

1 6 Pashtn. 

j 7 Afgani. 

15. European 

JII. Keltic — Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, Old Briton. 


1 y. Italian 


I 


or _ 
Eoraanic ) 


Jjatin, Italian, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese. 


V. Greek or Hellenic Old Greek, Modern Greek. 


VI. Teutonic — Low German, Anglo-Saxon, Eng- 

lish, Scotch, German, Duch, Flemish, 

Danish, Norwegian, Swedish. 

VII. Sclavonic — Russian, Bulgarian, Servian, 

lish, Hungarian. 

VI. The Hebrew, the Arabic, the Turki.sh, the 
Egyptian, &c. are languages belonging to the Semitic 
Family. 

VII. All the Indian languages spoken in the 
Southern parts of India, such as Kannada, Tamil, Tclagn, 
Malayan!, Singali, &c. are called Dravidiau languages. 

■ VIII. The African and American languages ara 
.spokeu hy the aborigines of those cuatiueuts. 
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IX. When the varioas langnages of the Aryan 
tamily are compared together and examined, it is found 
that a certain family likeness exists in many of tho 
words of those langnages. From this fact it is supposed^ 
that the ancestors of these modern Aryan nations must, 
have lived together in ancient times. 

X. There is a great difference of opinion aboni tnc 
original home of the Aryan people; but as to their having 
lived together at one time there is a perfect agreement 
;i.raohg linguistic scholars. 

XI. From this similarity of languages, philologists 
or linguistic scholars have deduced the following history 
of the Aryan dialect.s : — In ancient times, long before 
any historical i-ecords, there dwelt in the Western and 
Central parts of Asia and tlie South-eastern i)art of Eu- 
rope a people, who called themselve.s ‘ 'I’he Aryaus’( from 
Skr. sttS' - hononralde, noble ). They spoke a com- 
mon language, or dialects sprung from one common 
language, from which all the langmiges belonging to the 
Indo-European family have sprung. They were the 
first civilized people on the .surface of the earth. As 
these people grew in numbers, they found the extent of 
the country then occupied by them too small to hold 
them, and the produce of the soil too scanty to support 
them ; and so time after time, swarms went out from the 
parent hives to make new homes for themselves under 
other skies. Thus, before the dawn of history, we find the 
Aryan ])eople, composed of several tribes, quite different 
from one another but. speaking dialects bearing a close 
resemblance with one another, settled all over the trac*' 
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extendiug' from the shores of the Atlantic Ocean in the 
West, to the river Indus in the East. The tribes 
that moved Westward and spread themselves 
over the whole of Europe, were tlually sej^arated from 
their eastern Iwctliren. But the Asiatic Ar^'ans lived as 
onej)eopIe for a long <ime. Afterwards there arose re- 
ligions diltcrcnces among them, and they were split int<t 
two hraiiehes, namely, the Iranian and the Hindu. The 
modern Farsees are the descendants of the ancient Ira- 
nian Aryans. The Iranian Aryans settled themselves 
in the old comitries of Persia, Armenia and Khnrdistaii, 
and the Indian Aryans moved towards the river Indus 
( )• Indian Aryans were called the Sindkus 

(/. e., tlie people living on the haidcs of the river Sindhu) 
by the Iranian Aryans ; and the letter h "'‘being changed 
to the modern word Hindu is derived. 

XII. Whou the Indian Aryans came to India they 
spoke the Saaiskrit language. But as they spread over 
the whole of the Indian continent their original language 
was changed, and there sprung many diil’erent dialects 
from it. Tliesc dialects were produced by different 
changes made by people in their effort to speak the ori- 
ginal ISanskrit language, as well as by words from the 
languages of the original iidnibitants of India being in- 
troduced into the original language. The first important 
iangnage sprung from Sanskrit was Pali. This was 
the sacred language of the Budhistic religion. After 
Pali, there sprang many dialects, the principal ones be- 

* The H in Sanskrit is often changed into f in the Zend 
language. 
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ing Makdvftshtn. ^T/ujadhi^ Vaishdc/fc/d niid ShoAirasenK 
All these dijilects were called the Pr<ikrit languages, the 
original Aryan language l)eing; called the Sanskrit laii- 
gujige./" 

Xni. Ft :i|)[M*ars from i he hislorv ol'fclie Sanskrit 
inerature, that SaiiNkrit was the current language in the 
sev enth ceniurv l\, ( while- at the time of 13uddha ( fith 
:«\»itury B. (k ) tlio language of the peo[)lc consisted of 
\arLOUS dialects derived from Sanskrit. Of these the 
Pjili has come down [)ronuneiitly tons, as in it were written, 
most of the principal religious Ixjoks of the Buddhists. 
The religious proclamations or the edicts of the emperor 
As'oka found on the rocks and j)! liars in different parts 
of the country, are all written in the respective spoken 
dialects of the time. As oka flourished in the third cen- 
tury. So, it is eJenr. that tliore were Severn 1 Prakrit lan- 
guages curreut in the country during that century, aud 
Sanskrit liad already been the language of the learned 
few. 

XIV. Tlicre are at present several \"ernacular& 
spoken in tlie different parts of the country. All these 
are derived from Prakrits. Tliere is a modorii form of 

* ^ Sanskrit ^ means a cultivated language. BA^/ini, the 
great Sanskrit granimariaii who is said to have lived in the 
eighth century I>, 0., did not know the words ‘ Sanskrit ’ 
and ^ Prakrit ' nor did he know the Prakrit languages He 
simply uses the word ^ the languaye ' for the Sanskrit lan- 
guage. The word ^ Sanskrit ' was afterwards used for the ori- 
ginal language to distinguish it from the popular dialects which 
were called Prakrit ( h e, common or popular ) languages. 
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almost all the Prakrit languages, which closely resembles 
the Vernaculars of the present ilay. This is called the 
Apabhransha dialect. Many works written in this dialect 
have been discovered ; and it is very extensively used in 
Sanskrit dramas. Many forms of words and almost 
all terminations in the Vernaculars can be traced to the 
Prakrit languages through this Apabhransha dialect. 

XV. Marathi is derived from tlie Maliaraslitri and 
Ilengali and other Vernaculars of the North-east arc de- 
rived from Magadhi. While Hindi, Gujarathi and Sindhi 
are derived from Shauraseni. Every Prakrit language 
has got its A pabhransha dialect, and the V ernaeulars are 
formed directly from the Apabhransha. Althoagli Hindi 
and Gujarathi are next-door neighbours of Marathi, still 
there is a closer resemblance between Marathi and Sindhi 
with respect to the formation of words, than it is between 
Marathi, and Hindi and Gujarathi; and the Konkani dia- 
lects of Marathi have a still closer resemblance to Sindhi. 

A’ B. All these Vernaculars in respetjt of the similarity 
in words, forms and terminations, resemble one another 
so much, that, had it not been for the difference in their res- 
pective alphabets, they might have been considered only the 
different forms of one and the same language. 

XVI. The formation of Vernaculars is nothing but 
the gradual decay or corruption of words of the original 
Sanskrit tongue. This decay is due to the following 
causes : — (1) The natural tendency of speakers to econo- 
mize the effort of pronouncing words. (2) The inability 
of the vocal organs of people to utter the sounds of a dif- 
ficult language like Sanskrit. (3) The simplification of 
grammar on the principle of analogy. 
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XVII. Now, all these caases are regular in their 
operations, and the present Vernaculars are bat the 
continnations of Sanskrit through the mediuiii of the old 
Prakrit languages. And though the various changes 
in the formation of Vernacular words are made by differ- 
ent people under different circumstances and at different 
times, still they are so regular and systematic, that they 

can be reduced to certain laws and fixed rules. 

« 

XVIII. In Marathi, almost all terminations are 
Sanskrit with a little change ; or they are formed from 
Sanskrit words and terminations with certain modifica- 
tions. Most of the words in Marathi are .also derived from 
Sanskrit with consonantal or vowel changes, and with 
certain other modifications. 

'ilX. The change of a word from Sanskrit to 
Maratiii or any other vernacular is called the Apabhran- 
sha or corruption. 

XX. The following are the rules of the formation 
of the Apabhranshas : — 

First, the vowel changes : — 

(2) The Sanskrit sc is changed to or Exam- 
ples; — 

Tost— 

Sanskrit. Prakrit. Marathi. Sanskrit. Prakrit. Marathi. 

^ jps 

ill 

I? ^sr. goT fPT 
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To f— 






Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 

Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 

^TT 


^ST 1 

! 


^?T in 

TO 







i^r 



fH*f 

%*r. 




Wt 



To 










qT3’- 

irmfr 


TT^ 

'TT^fT 


f??T3Tr 





?*r: 

3*Tr 





1 f ^ 



(2) 

The 3 Tj 

f, and of this change are 

sometimes 

otiJinged toother vowels. Thus: — 



Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 

Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 

^fT 


% in%c5r 


jrf%3ir 

JTTffr 

S 

r^t. 

ir in'^Tc^r 


JTT^arr 

jTR 

i 

jt^tT 


>Tr?^ 




T5- 






-Y. B, On account of this change there is no ^ in Pra- 
krits and Vernaculars. But it is found in Sanskrit words re- 
cently introduced into the language without jiny change; as: — 
fTH, &Cv. 

(3) Before double consonants the vowels ^ and ^ 
are changed to tr and ^ for the inirpose of softening 
the pronunciation. Thus: — 


Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 

Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 




1 3"^ 



f^5T 



1 

»Tt5 
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Skr. Pr. M. Skr. Pr, M. 

■'Tifr T, ^r, I S^fTT (^T)JTt’Tf 

TtF^rafr jfr^ (sr) 

5?[»: ^ITO-fr l^fT* 

3 ^^ jft=€#'r ^ ^ 31^ 

^ ^rs ;ErT%^ aiT^F^(5^r- 

^ 7 ?: vul- 

sjtrsr gar) 

( t) The vowels ^ ami g- are soiuei imes cliaiiged to 
q and 3Tf though they are not (bllowed by a conjunct con- 
sonant. Thus : — 

Skr. Pr. M. Skr. Pr. M 

5?" *Ttf^r I T%5*^=T 

^3^ wfor IT I RT?F5'flr Vi€t 

(5) The vowels f-and gr (loug) are also changed to w 
and Thus : — 


Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 



WHr 



dfsTTaff 



% 


( 0 ) The vowels 5 and g' are changed to 3 ?. Thus ; — 
Skr. Pr. M. Skr. Pr. M. 

far§^r 

’ifr^r 2 ^ t®! 

(7) The vowels^ and are often changed to q- and 
Thus : — 

• Here 5 18 simply lengthened. 
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8kr* 

Pr. M. 

Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 


trft^T m 

^21?^ ^T|«5-,iT^r5f 

^rr%^ 

JTlT%3T 

*?lRr 

(S) TJie Sanskrit syllables ant 
to ^ and ait ; as ; — 

nd ar^ ar 

e changed 

Skr. 

Pr. M. 

8kr, 

Pr. 

M. 


^df i 

1 3T^ 

artoTar 



(0) On aceonnt ot'tiie la.st-niiraed chancre, the Ver- 
jiaculars have lost the Sanskrit diidithougs ^ and ; but 
they have got thein back by the combination of a^- and % 
and 3T and g-, short or long, brougiit together by the 
elision of consonants in the Prakrits. Thns : — 

8kr. Pr. M. 8kr. Pr. M. 

w %r or 3r?r 

fTT?^T rlf^ iT?Tr 4m 'tt- 

apabhr 

(10) Sometimes ar and and st and ;3‘ form q- and ’ 


atr respectively. Thns : — 




Skr. Pr. M. 

Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 









5r:(^) 
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(11) In the following instances stt forms as : — 

Skr. Pr. M. 

5T^%r^3T 

^r^fTfarr #rfr, 

(12) The vowel sr olteu changed to a close vow<d, 
that is, to f, 3Tr or tt, for the sake of facility in the pro- 
nimciation ; this cluiiige generally takes place before a 
conjunct consonant, bnt also before a simple one; thus : 


Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 

Skr. Pr. 

M. 



fqt, 


(rijf 


iT^ 

3TT- 

% 

'Thrai 



*rr^ 

't'3T^ 







^i^5t 






(CO 

1 The 

following are the instances 

of 3T <»r KT 

being changed to jt for the same reason : — 


Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 

Skr. Pr. 

M. 




ijm 

?TOT 




( a verbal 





base ) 






^or 

N. B. In tr^r, and the 

change of 


5T to ?T may bo attributed to the influence of the preceding 
palatal. 

XXL In the formation of Vernacular words, accen- 
tuation has played a very important part ; and students 
will not be able to understand the various changes which 
words undergo in their passage from Sanskrit to Vernacti- 
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tars, unless they know something of it. In Marathi as 
well as all other Vernaculars, the penultimate syllable of 
a word is pronounced with a stress ; i. c., it is accented. 
An accented syllable must have a long vowel ; so the 
vowel of that syllable, if sliort, is made long. 

♦ ^XII. When the penultimate vowel is lengthened, 
the vowel of the final syllable is either altogether dropp- 
ed, or, is changed to a silent ar. If the penultimate vowel 
is ST, it, of course, cannot be lengthened or changed to 
3Tr; 8till it is pronounced with an emphasis ; i. e., it is 
pronounced longer than ordinary st; as in intT? '3T’Eni» 


XXIII. The final f or g- of Sanskrit words recent- 
ly imported into Marathi have been dropped in virtue of 


this law of ac(!entuation. Thus : — 


Skr. 

M. 

Skr. 

M. 


i 

iiRr 

ITW. 




grini 









srrffl 

3Tnr 


in 



m 


XXIV. 

This law was 

in operation 

in the Prakrit 


languages, and had descended to the modern Vernaculars. 
This will be seen from the following instances : — 

Skr. Pr. M. Skr. Pr. M. 

«rt»r 


^ 
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Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 

Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 









^ ^ 





old.) 














9TIW 

art?? 





r?ftoT 


XXV. These changes apx)ear to have taken place 
in the Apabhransha i)eriod of Prakrit languages. In the 
Apabhransha and in Sindhi, and the Malwani, Goanese 
and the Ghitpawani dialects of Marathi, raany inasculint* 
nouns end in afr and But in the standard Marathi, 
all these masculine nouns end in a silent s? or sometimes 
in 3Tr. 

XXVI. When the linal vowel is i)recedod by anothe)- 
vowel, and not by a consonant, that other vowel being- 
accented l)y this rule, becomes long ; and the original 
unaccented final being dropped, the accenled one becomes 
final. Thus : — 


Skr. 

Pr, M. 

Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 


»Tt?r 


fi(f%^5)Tr-=J 

f4t 


TTfStar TToff 



? 




13T 

t 


^fisTT fttr 



Ji 




^TftaTT 

^fr 

^Ri¥r 

*Tf%3ITT 


^fl3TT 

m 

iTflarr 


JTT'tjarr 

wfr 












waft 

w 
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XXVII.' When this penultimate vowel in the Pra- 
krit happens to be ar, it is lengthened to srr when the 
final one is dropped ; and this is the origin of almost all 
onr masculine nouns ending in srr- Thus: — 


Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 



Ap. %s;j, (^tir in dialects). 

<irT3[: 

<TKaft 

’Hpj <irTr 


aTl>Tc55^ 

art^Sl 

91151151^: 


3Tt«IT¥r 







wap: 


*T>o5T 

^51155^! 


in55T 

<17^: 







*Tr’T^ 

m. (qr’T n. in the dialects) 


^531 

^3f ( dialects ) 


1%?^ 

fipsr ( dialects f%f ) 




XXVI II. It may be urged, in this case, that when 
the poriDltimate ^ becomes long it is not changed to an, 
but is simply pronounced with a stress; then how is it that 
this penaltiinato which afterwards bc<^omes final, is 
changed to ? Now to lengthcii to arr was the old 
process ; and although it is not retained in the standard 
form of Marathi, it is found in the Mdlwani and Goanese, 
and in the speech of the Konkani people; for instance : — 
Standard Marathi. Dialects, 

a garment 

cloth 
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St^dard Marathi. Dialects. 

qTFT hereditary prbperty. qWFT 

5ni!T protection ITTH' 

a garment 
a rock 

grass jrPT 

a ripe cocoanut 

^t^o5 a betelnut ^<F!Qr 


XXIX. Sometimes the final vowel ami the penulti- 
mate accented are combined, and form a new final. In 
Siudhi and Gnjarathi, and in the dialects of Marathi, ar 
and g- combine into arr ; as.~%tr> mr, 

&G, In the Marathi dialects sTf and ^ of neuter 
nouns form ^ ; as. — &c. But in standard 

Marathi they become as in, the iicnter endings of hW) 
^ 00 . 


XXX. Sometimes the nnuccented final f remains 
and is pronounced as ; as: — 


Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 







% 


*rPT 


And as this is not a ruilical it is dropped when 
the noun is inflected, and the liase is formed in f (long) ; 
»s=— »iTt^, &c. 

XXXI. The student must have seen from the 
above examples, that in the case of most of the Marathi 
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noons, the penaltimate vowel is accented and the final is 
changed to a silent sr- And it is also clear, that many 
masculine nouns in Marathi end in sw for gjt in the 
dialects), feminine nouns in f or g;:, and neuter nouns in 
^5 C or These ending vowels are generally accented 
vowels. The origin of this final vowel in so many Marathi 
nouns and adjectives is the suffix gr- 

XXX IL This suffix ^ is very noteworthy and has 
also played an important part in formin the endings of 
Vernacular words. In the classical or written Sanskrit, 
this suffix is not found in many words ; but it must have 
been largely used in the spoken language, since Panini 
allows its being appended in many words,— even to verbs 
and participles. Panini says, that gR* may be added ( of 
course optionally ) to indicate littleness, contempt, ten* 
derness, the state of being unknown, resemblance or copy 
and similar other senses.* 

XXXIIL Now it is true, that words formed by 
such a suffix cannot be used in literary works. They are 
adapted to colloquial language, such as our Marathi words 
nrOT, nrf, &C. But the Prakrits are 

formed from colloquial Sanskrit ; and so in those lan- 
guages and in the Apbhransha, the practice of adding 
the suffix gR is found very common. Thus we have got it 
retained in the various vowel endings of our Vernacular 
words. This suffix ^ is changed to in the Prakrits, 
and being joined with the penultimate, forms the final of 


* Vide Panini, V. 3, 85-86, V. 4, 4; V. 3, 74-75, V. 3, 
76-77, V. 3, 96-97, V. 3, 73, V. 3, 75-87-97. 

36325 " 


2 
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Marathi words; or it is often dropped iu the process of 
the formation of the word. 

XXXIV. We have seen that this suffix was added 
optionally. Consequently, many Marathi nouns have got 
two or more baso-forms when inflected ; such as 55^3^ 
wrcjw; y«hi"iT?r; itc. This will 

he fully explained further on. 

XXXV. This suffix was used to show some addi- 
tional sense ; and in our modern dialects, good many 
words have got two forms, one ending in vr and the other 
in sTtv'-nd the latter conveys some additional meaning 
attributed to Thust— ^ ‘ tooth ‘a copy of it’; 

that is, the tooth of an instrument like ‘ a saw ’. 

^ ‘ union’; ‘ a particular union’. 

‘the elbow’; " a corner 
^ ‘a string’ ; ‘a thread’, 
cfi? ‘a broad piece of wood used for sitting’ ; 
"TTTr ‘a slab of stone that is similar in form’, 
‘a noose’; 'fIhT ‘a snair’ 
ttt'T ‘foetus’; »n*n ‘core or pith’. 

‘a play’; %o5T ‘an assemblage of players’. 

So also ’IT, 1^; qly, 

'Tt^, f^r, !Tr^, !TT^j or sFPfl (of a gun) 

'^ 1 ; 

XXXVI. It will thus 1)6 seen, that, when the suf- 
fix 9? is added, it becomes ar ia Marathi; and the pe- 
nultimate syllable is accented. Then, this final ar at 
first becomes a silent ar, and then it is dropped ; or, it 
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marges into the penultimate accented vowel, and a new 
final is formed. This new final is generally the accented 
syllable, and its vowel remains unchanged. And when 
the word is inflected, it is required to strengthen the last 
syllable by changing its vowel to q*, 3?!, w or q-. Thus 
w)rT^='llT3T=wr3T; and the is ’TlFS^ir* — 

^=^53Tr=?rnTFW^ &C. in this manner, wo 

have got in Marathi many masculine and feminine words 
ending in arr, I", 37, q" or arf ; and neuter words ending in 
f , ^ or i|- . And inspite of the tendency of the Marathi 
language to change the final of words to a silent ar, these 
finals are still retained in the case of many words. 

XXXVII. The Marathi language is very sensitive 
about this accent ; and the accented vowel being length- 
ened, the vowels of the other syllables of the word — espe- 
cially of the pre-penultimate one, — become short. But 
the ending f or gj remains long although there is an ac- 
cented penultimate. ' This change takes place even in 
pure Sanskrit words Avhen used in Maratlii ; — thus the 
Sanskrit ifrigr, and are pronounced as 

fq^, in Marathi. We shall speak about this ac- 

centuation and about the final and penultimate syllables 
further on. 

XXXVIII. An unaccented initial vowel is drop- 
ped in the following instances : — 


Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 

Skr. Pr. 

M. 


arwoT 






arw 





(dialectic) 
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XXXIX. We will now proceed to consider the con- 
sonantal changes ; — (1) The semi-vowels w and ^ are 
softened into f and g;- respectively ; and this gr is some- 
times changed to ^ ; for examples : — 


Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 

Skr, Pr. 

M... 

siTSFT 


fSf5n»rr 



J{T<5T?Fr 

Hcpnrr 

Hoff 



ftSOT 

550T 

I^TT 


w: 


(2) SK is softened to w; as • — 

Skr. M. 

also 

(3) An uninitial z is changed to ^ ; — 

Skr. 

(a root, meaning ‘ to happen ’). 

«T7 <15 

mMf 


9TR5 
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Skr. 

M. 









*1^ 



(4) The H iu Sanskrit words is often changed to z 
and then to ^ in Prakrit ; this change is preserved in 
Marathi ; such as : — 


8kr. 

Pr. 

M, 

Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 


'Tfl 

75r=eiyT7T] 

ffmT? 


fl5T 


75 

75^ 

?77r 

7531 

7^ 

(o) 

The initial qr is softened to ^ 

; — 


8kr. 

Pr. 

M. 

8kr. 

Pr. 

M. 




1 

=fTf%3T 





7t7T%^ 7l75CT 

TToft 


^^15 



7»'l57r 


STPT 


TT^St 

W7f^ 



SR’TTT 


715F‘73t 

^7^ 

*rrf7r3T 


dPT 


m 




(6^ The lingual asi)iratc 

1 S' is changed to 5:; thus 

Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 

Sk. 

Pr. 

M. 


75 

75ot j 

1 

7rt^3Tr 


(a 



m 


stool) 



is 



f^f^arr 



^5 

^r5of 


• One of g- is dropped and the preceding short vowel 
is lengthened according to the role XL. 1 below. 
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(7) The ‘ 3 - 

* arising from the Sanskrit ‘ q- * is also* 

similarly changed to gr ; as ; 

— 


Skr. 



M. 



fT^of y T5c5T 

( to boil ) 


(S) The ^ is chfiuged to 

^ or and ^ to thns : — 

Skr. 

Pr. 


M. 



/ 

<Tt 5 T^, Jfas. 

«T5r*r 



rTSst i'em. n. 


^JT 


Slf^sr 




55 ? 




f^ofot, «ft5y 

(9) Tlie f of ^ (a nnmeral) is changed to c;- as ; — 

Skr. Pr. 

M. 

Skr. 

Pr. M. 




«TinjT^ 

5r^?T antf 



^S5T 




^5ir 



ar^T^ 

3T5Rf aiJ^T 

(10) The f of many Sanskrit words is changed to 

and to 55 :, and ^ to as : — 



Skr. Pr. 

M. 

Skr. 

Pr. M. 







?5T1^ 

!Tr'n: 




^Rfr 

( 11 ) The jf is changed to 53 ; as 

- 

Skr. Pr, 

M. 

Skr, 

Pr. M. 

jTij^ 

f^f 

e5f»Tcy 

?rt*R . 

^PPT 


tycyr? 





!^(dial.y 
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(12^ The IT is changed to ^ ( often to nasal ^ ) and ^ 
to simple as ; — 


Skr. 

M. 

Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 


^ \ 










*rf^ 

w 



«1*T^ 




'TH^r 


<5^ 





aTt®R®f 




ar^5r;T 




^^T3’ 

Tlr«n*T 







STTT 


'TR^t 








p^rrr 




JV. B, The Marathi termination ?r of forming the causal 
verbs is derived from Sanskrit termination as in 
TTrnrflr. &o. 

(13) The Vernaculars have thrown away the aspira- 
tion of hard and soft aspirates in many cases j thus : — 


Pr. 

M, 

Pr. 

M. 



11^ 




f?«T 

fR 




r^ft 


(14) The Marathi reduces a Sanskrit and Prakrit 
to TT invariably. Thus ; — 


• The Sanskrit termination if of forming ordinals such 
as — sftpT, &c. is changed to ^ ( and then to 

on account of the influence of the suffix ^ ) in Marathi • as 
^THT^r, <r?nrr» &c. 
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fikr. 

Fti 

M. 

Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 




Irsr 



>r?PT 


JTRTT 


3nr3Tj 












?T*r5ff 

*T%?Fr 

JTTf^3Tr*mfr 

in*rc!fT 

OT3T5fr 

^O^t 


3 ^ 




f?i»it9r) 





syoT 

fm 




i 




jV. B. The reason of this change appears to be, that the 
Marti r.h As have a predilection for the dento-palatals, and they 
pronounce the Sanskrit ^ and 33* as and •{f \ but 

^ cannot easily be pronounced as a dento-palatal, and so it is 
changed to 

(16) In many Prakrit and Marathi words, the mute 


element 

of an j 

xspirato is dropped 

and there 

remains f 

only. Tills f is 

often changed to bt- 

Thus :- 

- 

Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 

Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 

ClTWtfT, HiflX 


qf3T 

%r (71% 


i^fr 

m 



plu. ) 




^frf5T3Tr ^fnifr 


T%3Tf&3:5ITr 

5rT'*r 

OTT^ 

^ ( old 


TTforar TTforr 



Marathi) 







JITfJf* 

mm 




JTrf(iTTfT%' 


f^I«T 



HTf 

m (m. 


«Tft3T 

'Tfl (in q-^ 



TT^r),fTR 



^-’TTf'iTr) 

^*TTfr 

Wiar 

w 


* xTf is changed to and then to |T or ^ in a com- 
pound. There are many instances of this ; such as from 

3^ and then from the source of a river, 

iroxa &c. 
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(16) The Sanskrit dentals are changed to cerebrals 
in Prakrit and Yemacalars ; as: — 


Skr. 

Pr. M. 

Skr, 

Pr. 

M. 


<15' TS^f 

fdc5^ 


to 


51T 



JTofT 


m i 



5TfTofr 





51^ 





5l^ 





(17) The nninitial is changed 

to Of : — 


Skr. 

M. 

Skr. 


,M . 

*13WT 

&.] 1 

'TT%T 


TFfr 

^(5F) 3roT(in(l^Groi;^%- 

GTPTr-(base^ Grror, Gnhfl^ 






anriTTJf 

apnor 

STTPT 



fJ=T 


5TT0T (^) 

(18) But Of iu Sanskrit and in Prakrit, 

is often. 

changed to m as ; — 




Skr. 

Pr. M. 

Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 


STP?T 

_ (i:ror 

in vulgar M. 

T%T 




1 ^rarf 3T :3 th% 

'Tof 

TT^T 

jpq- 

iTRof 

(19) The Sanskrit «r and ^ are 
^ ; as : — 

generally changed 

Skr. 

M. 

Skr. 

M. 


1 


^T5 

siTfT 

»Tr^ 1 

* 13 ^ 

*rn 3 H 
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Skr. 

M. 

Skr. 

■ M. 


1 




1 






ftsTW 

ftHTwr 


S’tfT 



^T<5T 

?rra 



sflJlT 

did 


%=3r 




JV. B. A Sanskrit ^ is generally changed to ^ in Mara- 
thi ; but when ^ is followed by or ^ it is changed to '<n'- So 
we have again ^ in many Marathi words ; as in ^f^r, 

Rnr, »Tra-^, &c. , 

(20) Thei’e are soim^ instances in Prakrit end Ver- 
naculars, in which consonants contained in a word inter- 
change places. Thus : — 


Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 





OTfT<? 



^1^ 





3^ 


^ being 


changed to hy 14 & 19 above) 

XL. Wewill now trace in the Vernaculars the Sans- 
krit conjunct consonants coming through the Prakrits : — 

(1) III Prakrits, the second member, being strong, 
prevails over the first, and. is doubled ; and in Marathi, 
it becomes a single consonant, and the preceding short, 
vowel, as a general rule, becomes long ; thus ; — 
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Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 

Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 



5FW 

JR’TTPT 


r MiAcjul 



«rnT 


iTr^ar 


=^*f 

=^*r 

^rJT(^) 


m 

fRT 



^JTST 



'dj^ 


SFOOT 



aTf¥ 

arfw 

»T«if ^ 

'PSI 

'Ti?r 

^5T 

vf> 

^T'F 

fPT'f . 


#Tat 






mT 



srr^ 


5s*r 

5t*rT 



*TT^ 






Crsr 

W 



ar^T 

3T35T 

arrsT 



^?rr 

%feTTr 








?Tf3T 

5^ 

5f^ 

5^ 

ipjq: 

*r^ 




'TtTT 

5^ 





^13* 




(2) Sometimes the first member of a conjanct con- 

sonant prevails on the second and is doubled in 

Prakrit ; 

and in 

Marathi, 

it becomes single, 

and the preceding 

short vowel is made long ; as : — 



Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 

Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 

f!»5r 

c?F*r 

<5T*I^ 

W 


spr 


5rFr(?r) 

"TST 

TtT 

TRT 


^"T 

^t»TT 





JTior 







ar^r 

arwif 

sTPTr(5y) 


pn»r 

KH 

’TT*^ 

TTW 

'IRff 

5«lTsr 
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(3) When q- as the latter member of a conjnnct is 
heavily pronounced, the doable consonant that takes th e 
place of the conjunct is «r, sir or ©t; or when the preced- 
ing consonant is a dental, it is ssr or thus : — 
Skr. (abstract termination) Pr. TrT and Apabhransha 
MaratH qof, tTTr as Hr^'TTT- 


Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 

Skr. Pr. M. 




C^3r ^?r5ff[5Tj 5TIT 




5)TT?JT5 SflPPlT 


f^irr 


(3TTr^5) 


(4) Dentals have the tendency to become palatals ; 
as ( Sanskrit ), qT»rf%^ ( Marathi ); >qrq’f ( Sans- 

krit ), ^rrq'vr ( Marathi ). 

(o) A dental is cliangcd to a cerebral through the 


nfluence of a 

previous as 

: — 



Skr, 

Pr. 

M. 

Skr. 

Pr, 

M. 



^rsoT 









Hit. 


(C) The conjunct ^ becomes ??r, qr or ?r> aod ??r 
becomes 5Er in Marathi ; as : — 


Skr. 

M. 

Skr. 

M. 

*Tf^ 

*n^fr 


sfr 


T%or,tfror(old) 




Off 


irmot 
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(7) The Semivowel r followed by w is changed to- 
and the whole conjunct becomes a" in the Prakrit; it 
becomes a single w in Marathi ; as : — 


Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 

Skr. 

Pr. 

M'. 


’iwrsr 

TTofr 



JTaof(verb) 



TaiT 


JTg(noun) 


9TSaT 

aflvyr 




(8) gg-, the first sound in ^ prevails, 

and then the 

whole becomes 

«rar; but in Marathi only remains; as : — 

Skr, 

Pr. 

M. 

Skr. 

Pr. 

M. 




5T^ 


*Tmwf 





*rfrw^ 














(9) Sometimes tlie consonants of conjnncts such as 


w, m 

H, 4, ^r. &c. are not 

assimilated, 

but are 

rated by the interposition of 

a vowel ; as 

1 .•— 

Skr. 

M. 

Skr. 

M. 









WT 

'nifr 



STRT 

5RRT 




(10) It appears that this system of dissolving the 
conjnncts was very extensively resorted to in old times ; 
bat now the Vernacnlars being spoken by educated peo- 
ple, they use the correct Sanskrit forms of these words: 
and this process of dissolution has been obsolete. 
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iV. B. These are only the important changes that are 
enumerated here. There are many minor changes, but it ia 
impossible as well as unnecessary to state them all in this 
place. An alphabetical list of many Marathi words with 
Sanskrit and Prakrit words from wliich they are derived, is 
given at the end of the book in an appendix. 

) 

XLI. We have said before, that the modern Ver- 
uacalurs of India are formed by the corruption of 
words in the Sanskrit language. But if we examine 
all the changes that take place in the formation of Ver- 
nacular words from the original Sanskrit words, they 
“ cannot be accounted for by the natural operation of 
the causes which bring about the decay of a language 
spoken throughout its history by the same race. For, 
this operation is very slow and must bo in continuance 
for a very long time, in order to produce the wide-going 
phonetic changes which we observe in the ‘ Prakrit 
dialects ’ as they are called. This long continued pro- 
cess must at the same time give rise to a great many 
changes in other respect. Such, however, we do not find 
in those dialects, and they do not in these respects show 
a very wide departure from the Sanskrit. The extensive 
corruptions of Sanskrit sounds, therefore, must be ac- 
connted for by the supposition, that the language had to 
be spoken by races whose original tongue it was not. 
Those alien races could not properly pronounce the Sans- 
krit words, and thus the Prakrit forms of Sanskrit words 
represent their pronunciation of them. 

• Dr. Bhandarkar’s “ Early History of the Deccan. ” 
pp. 4 and 5. 
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XLII. There is another reason in support of this 
argument. It is a general rule, that when a new 
language is sprung from the old one by the natural de- 
cay of sounds in the former, the old one dies out. But 
the Sanskrit language did not die out with the 
birth of any of the Prakrit languages, as is the case 
with • Latin, Zend and many other old languages. It 
was a current language, side by side with all the Prakrit 
languages, and it cannot even now be called a dead lan- 
gTuage in the strictest sense of the word. But this was 
not the case with Prakrits. They died out with the birth 
of their daughters, viz., the Vernacular languages of In- 
dia; and all Vernaculars are formed by the natural decay 
of Prakrit languages. While the Prakrits were different 
forms of the Sanskrit language produced by the efforts of 
common people to speak the difficult Sanskrit language. 

XLIII. After some time, the alien races were incor- 
porated with the Aryas, thus forming one society speak- 
ing popular dialects slightly different from one another. 
The process of corruption was thus stopped ; the Ver- 
nacular languages became settled iu their forms ; and 
the Sanskrit language was only used in writing learn- 
ed works, or as a means of communication among 
learned men over the whole of India. Common people 
• communicated with one another in their own Vernaculars, 
while works were written iu the Sanskrit language for the 
use of the community in general. But at the same time, 
people began to compose works in the Vernaculars ; and 
in order to enrich them, or in order to supply the defici- 
ency, many Sanskrit words were required to be introduc- 
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ed in the Vernacular langaages, and snch words were 
used without any change. 

XLlV. So there are two kinds of words in all the 
Vernacular languages. — (1) Words formed from Sanskrit 
words by means of changes, snch, as enumerated above ; 
and (2) Sanskrit words taken without any change. The 
first kind of words are called Tadbhava ( ) words 

( i. e. words formed from Sanskrit words ); and those of 
the second sort are called Tatsama ( ) words, i. e. 

Sanskrit words used without any change. 

XLV. Now, while Marathi language was in its for- 
mation, there were very few Tatsama words ; all words 
being formed by some change and so being generally 
Tadbhava words. But when the language was once set- 
tled, it was the tendency to introduce Sanskrit words when 
required, without any change ; these are modern Tatsama 
words in the present Marathi. These words were some- 
times changed, though not to the same extent as the 
old Tatbhava words. For example, the Sanskrit 
words ^rf^, &c., are now often 

written as Chr, ifhr, &c. These may 

be called modern Tatbhava words. 

XLVI. In its nature, the old Tatsama element is 
but a small quantity, and the main skeleton of our lan- 
guage is made up of the old Tatbhava words. It forms 
the principal constituent of the speech of the middle 
class. The higher classes use modern Tatbhava and Tat- 
sama clement to a larger extent, and the language 
spoken by learned people is generally loaded with pure 
ganskiit words. 
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XLYri. There are also many words in Marathi the* 
origin of ^yhich caimot be liPBced to Sansfadt. They are . 
evidently words belonging to the language of the original 
inhabitants of this part of the country. They may be- 
called IDesya words. A list of such words is given in one 
of the appendices at the end. Marathi has borrowed raaEy” 
words from the Kannada and other Dravidian languages. 
This is called the Dravidian element. 

XLVIII. Marathi has also taken many words from 
Arabic, and Persian languages daring the period of Ma*' 
homedan rule. Many words are also introduced in Mara* 
thi-from the English, the Portngnese and other European 
languages. Tins is the European element. There are 
also many words that can be traced to other Vernacularg 
of India, snch as Hindi, Urdu, Gujarathi, &c. This is 
the Vernacular element. 

XLIX. So then, the present Marathi language is 
formed of the following different elements : — 1, The 
Sanskrit element, which comprises (1) old Tadbliava 
words, (2) old Tatsaina words, (3) modern Tathhava 
words and 1 4} modern Tatsama words. II. Tlie Desya 
element. III. the Dravidian element. IV The Persian 
element, V. The Arabic ele ucnt, VI. The European 
element. VII. The Vernacular clement. 

L. It is the contention of some pt‘0[»lo, that al- 
though there are many Sanskrit words in M irathi, still 
it is not derived from Sanskrit. It was originally a Dra- 
vidian language, and it has simply borrowed many words 
from Sanskrit. But anybodv who would examine care- 

3 
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folly all the changes that have been enomerated in this 
chapter, would be able to see the futility of this argu- 
ment. It can be shovrn that there are, in Marathi, only 
about twenty per-cent words that cannot be traced to 
Sanskrit. All the remaining words, excepting a few 
words of foreign origin, are either Tadbhava or Tatsama 
Sanskrit words. Besides, almost all terminations of cases 
of nouns and various verbal forms are of Sanskrit origin. 
The nominal base or wr’TT^wq' is derived from Sanskrit. 
All changes of nouns in their final and pennltimate sylla- 
bles can be traced to the influence of Sanskrit as shown 
before ; and all tenses and moods and all verbal deriva- 
tives in Marathi are of Sanskrit origin. For these reasons, 
Marathi should be considered a Sanskritic language, 

LI. When the number of people speaking any 
language is a large one, and when their conmry is also 
very extensive, the language is spoken in different ways 
in different places ; and there arise different forms of the 
game speech. These forms are cnllo I dialects. Marathi 
has got a few dialects, bat generally they do not differ 
very ranch f rom the main Marathi or from one another. 

LI 1. There are however a few dialects of some im- 
portance :—(l; The Goanese prevails in Goa. (‘.i) The 
Malwaui and Sawantwadi are spoken in M.ilwau, Ven- 
giirla and Wadi districts. (3) The Ohitpawani is spoken 
by the ( ’hitpawan Brahmins of the district about liatna- 
giri. (4) Tlie balsctte is spoken by the original inhabi- 
tants of that island and of Bombay. (5) the Khaudeshi, 
which is a mixture of Marathi and Gujarsthi, prevails in 
Khauclesh. (6) The Marathi peojjle of the districts of 
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Berar andNagpnr also speak a dialect which is a mixture 
of Marathi aitd Hindi. (7) The Parbhas, one of the higher 
classes in the Dcccanists have got a dialect of their own. 
All these dialects are now being merged into the main 
Marathi on account of the inflnence of the spread of 
edncation which is imparted in the standard Marathi, and 
of the printing press and the circulation of printed books 
and newspapers, which are written in the main Marathi 
language. 

LIIl. Now we have to consider about the origin 
of the word ‘ Mardtha ’ or ‘ Marathi ’ and the approxi- 
mate date of the birth of the ' ^larathi language in its 
present form. It is needless to give the boundaries of 
the country where Marathi is spoken. On account of the 
conquests of the Marathas, their language has travelled 
beyond the natural boundaries of the country called the 
31dhdnlshtra, and has become the language of the Court 
and the foremost people of Gwalior, Indore, Saugar, 
Nagpur, Baroda and Tanjore. 

LIV, The Mahardsktr' was the principal Prakrit 
language derived from Sanskrit. It was called the Ma- 
harosktri because it was spoken by the people living in 
Maharashtra. Our present Marathi is derived from the 
Maharashtri through the Apabransha form of that Prakrit 
language. There is a great difference of opiniijn about 
the origin of the word Maharashtra, and we do not wish 
to enter into the discussion in this place. The name Ma- 
harashtra, and the Marathas the name of its people, first 
occur in some of the cave inscriptions of the first and the 
second centuries of the Christian era. The femi- 
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nine fom ‘ Marathi^ * is also used to signify a lady df 
the Maratka race. In one of the As'okA’s edicts written 
in the third century B. C., the word ‘ Bdtt^s ’ is used 
to signify the name of a people living in the Deccan. 
The word Bhc^as ( ) is also used signifying a people 

of another district, and it is also found used as Ma- 
h&bhoja *Tfnfrsr i. e. “ a great people by name the 
Bhojas. ” It is probable, therefore, that the Rdttds were 
also called the ‘ Mahdrattas ’ (H g T C? ) and the word 
Maharattds or the name of the jieople, was de- 

rived in this way. The word ‘ Maharashtra ’ appears to 
be the Sanskritised form of the same word. 

LV. It appears that up to the 7th century A, D., the 
Prakrit language Mahardshtri was the current dialect 
of the country. The oldest 8 ]> 3 ciraens of the modern 
Marathi are notice<I as the concluding parts of two 
stone inscriptions. One of them was found near the 
Government houxe at Parel in Bombay, and it hears the 
date corresponding to A. D. 1186. The other is the 
last portion of an inscription found at PtUan, a small 
ruined village near Chalisgaum in Khandesh. This bears 
the date corresponding to A. I). Iii06, The hingnage of 
these inscriptions differs very much from the Maharash- 
tri and its Apabhransha form, but it bears a close re- 
semblance to the later Marathi in many respects. In th« 
language of these inscriptions, many forms of words are 
Ibund us( d just as they are used in the later Marathi. The 
a Ijeclivo in is n e l to denote the sense of the genitive. 
For ‘ ’ is nsod; and Irom this it is clear, 

that the Prakrit genitive termination ‘ f ’ was used to 
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fonn the of noans or pronouns. The passive 

forms are made up by adding vr, as in &c. 

The past tense is formed by means of the termination 
f!T ( tfr/. and% n.); but the forms of the old present 
tense are used in the sense of the fhtnre tense without 
the addition of Allowing about 400 years for the 
development of the M:u*athi of that period from the Pra- 
ibrit Maharashtri and its Apabhransha form, we can 
safely say that the date of the birtli of the Modern Mara- 
thi is the 8th century A. D. 

LVI. Makundaraja and Dnyaneshwara are the old- 
est Marathi poets. Dnyancswari (grV^fl') the groat 
work of the latter was finished in 1290 A. D. The year 
1000 A. D. is given as the date of Mukundraja. But it 
appears from the language of his works that he must' 
have lived a few years after the author of the Dnyane- 
swari. The language of these poets resembles very much 
to that of the two inscriptions. There are, no doubt, 
minor differences ; but we must bear in mind, that the 
language of the inscriptions was the language as under- 
stood by the common people, while that of the two 
poets was the language of the higher class of people. 
The forms of the future tense made up by adding 
rv to those of the old present ( such as qr^hv, 

/IHw, &c. ) are used very abundantly by these poets. 
But it appears that the works of these two poets have 
not come down to us as they were written at the time. 
The works of these poets were read by common people 
and much improvement appears to have been made from 
time to time in the original language of the poets in order 
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to make it suitable to each subsequent period. It is ac- 
tually stated at the end of the Dnyaneswari, that the poet 
Eknath corrected that great work. This, of course, 
means, that the language of the old work was changed in 
such a way as to bring it down to the time of Eknath so 
as to be understood by the common people of that period. 
This must have been the last change, and the Dnyane- 
swari as found at present is the S2)eeimeu of the language 
of the time of Ekuatli. Similar attemjjts of improvement 
must have been mailo in the case of the other works of 
that period. 

LVII. The old .Marathi literature, which is very ex- 
tensive, consists chielly of poetry, especially connected 
with diflerent religions movements ; and almost all the 
Marathi poets are Saints or ?rr^?T?f. Before the time of 
Dnyaneshwaraaud Ekanath everything of value or import- 
ance was written in the Sanskrit language, and the com- 
mon people who did not understand that language re- 
maiued quite in ignorance. It was, therefore, the inten- 
tion of every Marathi jjoet from the earliest times to Mo- 
Topant to adapt in Marathi nnmerons moral and historical 
episodes from the Purauas as well as many other works 
on the Vedanta philosophy. They have succeeded so far, 
that they were deified and worshipped by the common 
peojde, while they were despised and persecuted by the 
Brahmans as the defilers of the sacred Sanskrit literature. 

LVIll. Some people say that Marathi poetry con- 
sists only of translations from Sanskrit Purdwfls, and it 
has no independent value. But this is simply nothing 
bnt a gross misrepresentation. To seek to minimiz e the 
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▼alne of this treasnre, by saying that this is only a reflex 
of Sanskrit poetry, is to confess ignorance of the mostcha- 
racteristic feature of this department of Marathi liters* 
tare. There are about forty iwetic writers of note ; and 
although most of them have drawn their inspiration from 
the ancient Sanskrit Paurfwjic and Vedantic literature, 
still anybody who will take at least a cursory view of their 
writings without any bias of mind, will be able to see, that 
their works are not mere translations. Only a few Mara- 
thi poets were Sanskrit Scholars, and some of their works 
are, no doubt, translations from Sanskrit. But many of the 
poets were even ignorant of the Sanskrit language. They 
have written for the mass of people. And the works of Mu- 
knudaraja, Tukaram, Namdeva, Eknath, flaraadas, Mahi- 
pati and many others are quite original Marathi works. 
Even the two great commentaries on the Bhagawat 
Gita, viz., Duyaneshwari of Dnyanadeva and the Yathar- 
tha-Dipika of Vaman are not at all translations. T!.ha 
elaborate exposition of tlie most difficult subjects of that 
great Sanskrit work and the quaint but very suggestive 
illustrations contained in the Dnyaneshwari are original 
beyond anything. Even the Moropant’s Bhdrata is no 
translation. He has no doubt borrowed many ideas 
from the original Sanskrit works but he has added 
vastly from the resources of his own creative imagi- 
nation. It should also be borne in mind, that the Ma- 
rathi poetry should be valued from the standpoint of 
view of the mass of people for whom it was written, 
and not from that of the Sanskrit scholars and Pan- 
dits, who cannot see anything good beyond the old San- 
skrit literature. 
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LTX. The history of the Marathi literatnre from 
-tiie earliest times to the present day would be a very in* 
terestiug and useful subject. But sufficient materials are 
'Uot yet available, and the time and space at the author’s 
disposal do not allow him to go beyond only a very short 
outline of it in this place. The first Marathi poet was Mn- 
kundaraja (about 1000) who was followed by Dnyaneshwar 
(1206), the great commentator on the Bhagwat Gita. The 
langnageofthese poets contains many old Tadbhava 
words and old forms of nouns and verbs, and abounds in 
the forms of old Present, and the Passive forms made up 
by adding gy or w, ( »» ^7%, &c. ). 

Ekanath who follows next (1624) has translated the great 
works CTu ru"! and yrnrru« and has also written works on 
the V'edanta. His works are full of great devotion and 
maiiN inspiring thoughts. Namdeva, who probably 
flourished before Ekanath, and Tnkaram ( 1649 ), has 
written AMiangas on ethical subjects which are sung very 
flevoteJly by the common class of people. The fire, de- 
voted sincerity and spoutanicty, and the moral and in- 
spired tone of Tukaram’s nttcrings will find no comparison 
in any Sanskrit works. The poet Mnkteshwar (abont 1660) 
has adapted the first four Farvas of the Mahdbharata in 
the Ovi metre, and has also written a poem on the Ramd- 
yana. His style is very simple, natural and pathetic, and 
his descriptions are lucid and quite original and are full 
of thrilling imagination; and many consider him to be the 
greatest of the Marathi poets. The poets Yithal, Ananda- 
tanaya and Raghun&th Pandit also belong to the same 
period, and have given a Marathi shape to many interest- 
ing Faui&nik stories. The story of the marriage of Nala 
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«Qd Daoiayanti told by Ilagbandt})^,^l^ndttv- * is very 
much appreciated by readers“'bf Marathi ou accoaut 
of its touching metaphors and very interesting figures of 
speech ( arWKlT ) which are sprinkled over it. Rdindds 
( 1681 ), the spiritual preceptor aiid adviser of Shiwaji, 
bas writteu useful and interesting works on didactic and 
ethical subjects. He has also written a work on the 
Rdmaya/ea in a very simple style. Vdinan Pandit (1673) 
was a great Sanskrit scholar. He has written a com- 
mentary on the Bhagwat Gitd and has written small 
poems in the Sloka metres on many historical episodes. 
He has also translated the three Shatakas of Bhartz-i- 
hari. His style is pathetic and interesting, but he does not 
look to the correctness of language. The next poet was Shri- 
dhar Swami (1728). Ho has written (inite original works 
celebrating the exploits of Bdma, Kriahzza and the Pan- 
davas. He is very popular among tlic common people 
ou account of the simplicity of his style and copiousness 
of his descriptions ; and his works are read by the lower 
class of people just like the Sanskrit Pnranas are read by 
the higher class of people. Mahipati (1790) has written 
popular works extolling the Sadhus and Santas. Nothing 
can surpass the sweet Ilow of the Katawas ( gjFirw ) of 
Amritraya ( about 1753 ). Moropant (1794) is perhaps 
the greatest of the Marathi poets. Plis writings are quite 
voluminous. He has given a Marathi shape to the Ma- 
habhdrata, Bhdgwata and Bdmayawa. His Brihad- 
dashama, the tenth chapter of the Bhdgwata, is a 
master-piece. His Kekavali, or an ode to his favourite 
deity Vishnu, is justly called the poetic gem of the Mara- 
thi literature. This poet was a great devotee of Rdma, and 
he is said to have written one hundred and eight Bdma- 
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janas in different styles and varions metres. More than 
eighty of these poems are pnblished, and oa accoont of the 
pictnresqneness of their composition they are certain* 
ly a cariosity of Marathi literature. He has also written 
many minor poems. Moropant has a great command on 
words and phrases. His language is full of Sanskrit words 
and one tinds it diffieult to fully enjoy the beauty’ of his 
poetry until one becomes quite familiar to it. His 
style is lofty and often humorous. His descriptions are 
interesting and full of honmly illustrations. He uses 
very extensively the Sanskrit Alankaras and other 
devices to beautify his jJoetry. Many of the Marathi 
poets, especially Ramadasand Vanin n, and also Mnkte- 

shwar and Shridbar to a great extent, indulge very much 
in what is called ‘ tke poetic license-, ’ tha t is, they 
change the forms of words in any way they like, and con- 
struct sentences without giving attention to the correct- 
ness of language, in order to make them suitable to the 
metres and other conveniences of poetic composition. But 
in this respect Moropant differs from all other Marathi 
poets. Ileuses his words in their proper forms and his style 
is always pure, refined and correct. For these reasons, the 
study of Moropant ought to be found very useful by those 
who wish to have a scholarly knowledge of Marathi lan- 
guage. After Moropant comes Rdma Joshi (1812), who 
writes short poetical pieces called ‘ Lavanyas ’ or ballads, 
mostly on ethical and descriptive subjects in a very at- 
tractive language. There are also Rangmith, Prabhdkar, 
Anantphaudi and many other ballad writers. There is 
another kind of poetry called the Fowadas. These are the 
ballads describing varions events of the Maratha period 
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and exploits of the Maratha warriors during their pro* 
speroQS days. 

LX. The old prose literature iu Marathi consists 
of the historical writings of the Maratha period called the 
Bakhars or the Chronicles. This literature is also very ex- 
tensive. Most of the writers of these chronicles were con- 
temporary to the events described by them ; and they 
give full and vivid accounts of the most stirring periods of 
Maratha history. Apart from their historical value, these 
chronicles, as well as letters written at the time -by jnany 
historical personages, are very important as specimens 
of Marathi of that period. After the British conquest 
and the introduction of the printing press, the prose 
literature has grown very rapidly. There are also some 
poetical writers of note belonging to this period. But 
the history of the modern Marathi literature is too recent 
to be noticed here. 

LXI. There are four distinct stages iu the life of the 
Marathi language. The first stage is the period of Dnya- 
neshwar and Ekuath, during which time the modern Ma- 
rathi reached its fullest development. Marathi words 
were formed from original Sanskrit words during this 
period, and very few pure Sanskrit words are found used 
by the writers of this period. The second stage dates 
from the time of the Mahomedan conquest. Many Per- 
sian and Arabic words and idioms were introduced into 
Marathi during this time, and these have found their way 
even into the writings of the Marathi poets of the period- 
The literature of this period consist of the Bakhars, Fo- 
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wadas and letters of historical importance. The third 
stage is the period beginning from Amrit-Rilya and Mo- 
ropant and reaching down to the modern time. Krishna- 
shastri Chiplnnkar should be called the last writer of 
this ])eriod. During this stage, the poets and writers have 
tried to expel the Persian and Arabic elements from the 
language and to introduce again the Sanskrit element. 
But the Sanskrit words introduced during this period are 
pure Sanskrit words used without any change in them. 
This may be called the period of the revival of Sanskrit. 
The fonrtli period is the modern or English period. The 
writers of this period also avoid Persian and Arabic 
words and introduce pure Sanskrit words whenever they 
require new words ; and they also try to imitate English 
phrases and idioms. There is a great difference between 
the foreign clement introduced during the Mahomedan 
period and the English element that, is being introduced 
now. The writers of the Mahomedan period were ignor- 
ant of Persian and Arabic languages, and the foreign 
words introduced during that time were corrupt and in- 
correct. But the writers of the present time can speak 
and write the English language just like their own verna- 
cular, and there is no fear of any incorn'ct element being 
introduced into the langnagc. The Marathi language is 
in need of improvement ; and if proper care be taken, it 
can be sufficiently enriched by introducing Sanskrit words 
and imitating English phrases and idioms. But in order 
to gain this object, the study of Marathi language and li- 
teratnre shonld be introdneed side by side with the study 
of English and Sanskrit. 



CHAPTER II. 


I— THE LFITERS OF THE ALPHABET. 

1. Langrizagre is made np of soands. There are 
characters or symbols which represent these soonds.- 
These symbols are necessary in order that we may be 
able to write any langaage. 

2. Letters ( ) are symbols representing the 
simple articulate sounds of a language ; and the collec- 
tion of letters of a language is called its Alphabet. 

3. The word Alphabet is formed from two Greek 

words alpha and beta, the names of the first two letters 
in that language, just as our cliildren call our Alphabet 
' ’ or ‘ 3T-3Tr 

4. Letters are of two kinds — Vowels and Con- 
sonants. 

5. Vowels ( ) are letters th.at can be sounded 

by themselves, with a continuous passage of breath. 

6. Consonants ( ) are letters that cannot 

be sounded without tlie aid of vowels. 

7. Vowels : — ^There are thirteen vowels in Mara- 
thi ; viz ; — 

Short vowels ( : — ar, ?, 5»r. 5F ; 

Long vowels ( ) : — 3TT» r, ; 

Diphthongs ( ) : — q-, «?! . 
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8 . There are, properly speaking, only three vowels 
in Marathi, viz. 5 T> f and z, m and ^ occurring only in 
Sanskrit words that are used in Marathi. By lengthening 
these short vowels we get the corresponding long ones ; 
viz. STT, 3 r. m and 557. However, long cC is never used 
even in Sanskrit, and short ^ is found only in a very few 
Sanskrit words used in Marathi, q- is obtained -by the 
addition of short or long to ar or arr. In the same 
manner, is equal to ar or arr+a' or 37, and is made 
up of ar or arr and afl. The vowels q-* sfr and % are 
calleil diphthongs^ because they are made np of two or 
more simple vowels coming together. Thus it will be 
seen, that all the long vowels and diphthongs are only the 
different kinds of combinations of short vowels. 

9. The vowel arr is the lengthened a? according to 
Sanskrit ; but in Marathi, there are short and long a? and 
an’. For instince, in the word the ar in q is pro- 

nounced long ; while that vowel in *r and w is pronounced 
shortly. But when a termination is added to the word, 
the ar in q becomes short : — as In the same 

way, the arr in the letter qr i“ fir is long j bnt when the 
word is inflected it is prouonneed short ; as 

10 . Long ar and short arr are not as yet recognised, 
just like short iind long f and g-, in IMaratJ)i ; hut it may 
perhaps be found necessary to mark ibis di.stinctiou by 
some special arrangement. 

11, Sanskrit Grammarians measure the short and 
long vowels by comparing their sounds to the crowing of 
the cock. W hen the cock crows, it utters the sound 
three times, each time in a higher pitch; — such as — -ar- 
557—35. The first utterance is equal to a short vowel, the 
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-Mcond to a long vowel, aud the third to a sb or ® donble- 
long vowel, which sonnd is not recognized in Marathi. 

12* There are thirty-four consonants in Marathi. 
They are as follows •• — 

^ 

y, f w— 

Ti 'F. •[» 9- «T^- 

C> ^ ( semi-vowels ). 

^r, ^ { sibilants >. 

^ — sifnrPT < aspirate ) and 
13. The vowels and consonants are classified ac- 
cording to the 2 >articular parts of the month from which 
they are produced. This will be seen from the following 
table ; — 


Glass. 

Vowels. 

Consonants. 

Gnttcrals 

3Tr 3Tr 

^ f. 

( throat- sounds ) 



Palatals 

c 

5Tj 31 f 

( palate sounds ) 



Lin^uals 

1 ^ 

* y, w, 

( toTigue -rounds ) 



Dentals 


i;. 

( teeth sounds ) 



Labials 


T» 

{ lip- sounds ) 


Den to labial 


% 

• tallSB 



7, ^ and are also called cerebrals. 
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14. The coQsoaante^t and fr Are p'tmoaneed'iii 
Maratlii in two ways, ; viz., as :-->(i) 'Palatals, as in €fae 
words w5tTT, arnftr, qqrf r a Ac., ^ich is the Sanskrit 
mode of prononncing them ; while in "nTTSf, ’ WHlWCi H’-- 
<ner, Ac., they are sonnded a^ 2 Dento-palatals ( 
ejser ). This is the pure Marathi way of prononncing 
them. 


15. The first two letters of each of the first five 

classes, together with the sibilants, are called riard- 
consonants lattrc and the rest arc called Soft- 

consonants ( ^ ). 

16. The second and the fourth letters of each of the 

first five classes are formed by adding ^ to the first and 
the dhird letters respectively of the same class ; thus, ler 
is equal to w+ ^r=^+^; Ac. 

17. Therefore, the second and the fourth letters of 

each of the first five classes, together with are called 
the aspirates ) aud the rest are called the 

unaspirates ( ) or mutes. 

18. The consonants 9 , w, w and are called 
the Nasals or nose-sounds. 

19. So in each class, the third letter is only the 
softened form of the fir^ t, and the second and tlie fourth 
are made up by adding ^ to the first and the third letters 
respectively. The letters of the are only tlio harden- 
ed sounds of the corresponding letters of the w class; and 
the five nasals are five different modes of j)ronouncing , 
the same nasal, according to the five different parts of 
the mouth from which they are uttered. The Semi- 
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yovfeis^, s^, Tg, und gr are made np by adding sy to f gr. Ip 
and cT respectively. The sibilants tt are also the dif- 
ferept forms of the single sibilant w, and ^ is another 
form of So the thirty-four consonants in Marathi can 
be rodnced to the following seven consonants : — 

=?■. g;» T’ ^ nasal sound ). 

ihc rest are iornied by the oinnbi nation or by a change 
in the proiinuciatiou ot those })riucij)al consonants. 

20- The vowels 55^ and 75' und the consonants sp 
and 33- are only found in Sanskrit words. They are never^ 
required in pure MaratJii words. Tlio consorifint sp is pe- 
culiar to Mar.ithi. ^ is found in the ancient .Sanskrit 
literature as a substitute for or 55-. j[i, it is 

used iu many places instead of or ^ in tlio origljutl, 
.Sanskrit or i-’irikrii words. 

«al- ^ ihere are tuo more sounds wliitdi arc called 
AiiUSWiir ; and Visavga ( .•*). An Anus- 

war is a mark of the nasal sound, and the live nasals are 
used to represent it aecording to the edasr; of the conso- 
nant that toUows the Auuswar. Thas, if an Ajiuswilr is 
followed by a guttural, it is sounded as if it is follow- 
ed by a labial, it is pronounce(nas 5, &e. Vhcti an Anns- 
wfir is followed by w or it is pronounced as a nasal gj- or 
^ as in ?sNi 5 TT> &C.; and when it is followed by r, 

Af » ?> ?r or it is pronounced as nasal q- ; as in 

Ac. 

22. There are two modes of i^ronouncing the Anus- 
W&: in Marathi; via., as in the words sfif, ^4r> 

4 
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&c., and in febo words % <iSr« ^W» ’rfN'* Ac* In 

the first kind of examples it is pronounced just as it is a 
foil nasal-consonant, while in the second set of words> 
it is pronoanced as a vowel-nasal-soond. The first mode 
of pronouncing it is the Sanskrit mode, and then it is to 
he considered as a consonant ; while the second mode of 
pronouncing it is the Marathi mode, and then it should 
be considered as a vowel. 

23. According to the Sanskrit mode of pronuncia- 
tion, an AnuswAr is pronounced just like the nasal of the 

to which the following consonant belongs ; as-^WTT 

( )» When it is followed by ^ or it is pro- 
nounced as a nasal or as serpt ( )» 

&c When it is followed by any of the remaining conso- 
nants it is pronounced as a nasal 5 ; as in 
&c. 

24. In the pure Marathi words, it is pronoanced 
simply as a nasal sound or vowel ; as in ^ 3 , ww* rw> 

W^» &c. 

26. The Visarga is the short form of * 5 ^ or f. This 
sound is found in a few Sanskrit words that are intro- 
duced in Marathi. It is, however, found in a few pure 
Marathi words, such as — sr: &c. Visarga should 
be considered as a consonant. 

26 . lu order to sound or pronounce a consonant, wc 
require the aid of a vowel, and a consonant is pronoanced 
by Jidding a vowel to it; thnsi yf afss^, f ^ 

.f 1 ^=^, afi- is eqnal to &c. A conscmant witb a 
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yo;i|rel is called a letter cht a syllable ( and a series 

of letters formed by adding each vowel to any one comsor 
nant is called a errmsTfl ^ Marathi ; as, q;, qsr* rili> idUr* 
Jf» ir> fr, ff» W, %, %, ^ and &c. 

27. A syllable is as mnch of a word as can be 
sounded itself ; therefore, every vowel, or a consonant 
with the addition of a vowel, is called a syllable or sfspr. 

II—THE FORHATIOK OF SANDHIS. 

28* When two letters — i. e. two vowels or conso- 
nants, or a vowel and a consonant — come. together, they 
coalesce, and form a dilTerent letter altogether ; or one 
of the two letters is dropped and the other remains in the 
place of both. This process of coalescing is called the 
SandM. 

N. This process of forming Sandhis is peculiar to the 
Sanskrit language. In that language two vowels or oonso* 
nants, coming together in any way, are joined. In Marathi, 
we take many Sanskrit words in which Sandhis are formed; 
and sometimes we form Sandhis even in pure Marathi words. 
It is, therefore, necessary that the students of the Marathi 
hmguage should be familiar with some of the principal rules 
of Sanskrit Sandhis. 

28. The Sandhi of two vowels is called the fqcdr- 
iH-; and that of two consonants, or of a consonant and a 
vowel, is called the ciqvpivf^. 

N. B . — Hence a WKtq r V? ia a series of 

30. The following are the principal rules of ftnc 
fbH^Jn Sanskrit 
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(1) When any vowel, sborfc or long, exce|tt the 
diphthongs, i. e. the last lour, is followed by the same' 
vowel, short or long, the substitute for both is the same 
vowel lengthened ; as : — 

»Tnn‘+5T?i^=*fTwhTr ^ 

+ oTra’^T = 

^4.g:^gf^r=jT^#T?rr m+3Tit='5nt 

^+5Tn: (^irro=^HP- ?T*r-:-a¥=t?=?T*n^ 

(:i) When 3? or arr is (bllowod by f, gr and 
shorter long, it, ^f, ;ind art. are fespeetivoly substituted 
for both ; a s ;— wvr + ?’5=^=’fr^ 5 3T*Tr4-gr^ = nwr:^; 

; iT>Tr+^=T= Wfr=T; ^ +^-^- 

(3) 'When at or art is followed by v[ or \ and sfr 
or 3ft- the vowel which takes the place of both is % in 
the first two cases and afr in the last, t'vo^; as, — grrur + 

; »firT+3?r^=»f^^ » » gr- 

(4) When w tTj short or long, are fol- 
lowed by a dissimilar vowel, w, w, c^and ^ are respective- 
ly substituted for them; and then the following vowel ^ 
added on ;— as, ifirm+3T»f=ifN?r^; 5? H-STT^rr = 

; ?rni; + arm = ; »ff+9Ti^= 

; *»ff+3Tr!ff=’TO}^r, &c. 

(5) The vowels x[, aft ivnd aft, followed' by any 
other vowel, become arar, arnj, ar^. and sn?. respective* 
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ly ; as»--4r+«rT=:«iT«R ; *flr+fqr=*fri^ ; %+«T«r*=«CT ; 
5fr+f>^=5tr^h3R. 

N. B. There are many exceptions to tlie above Saadhi 
roles in Sanskrit ; but there is no necessity of stating them in 
the Marathi Grammar. 

31i In pnre Marathi words, Sandhis arc sometimes 
made while adding several terminations. These are as 
follows : — 

(1) The final vowel of a word is retained, and 

the following vowel of the termination is dropped. This 
Sandhi is called as,-— 

(2) In some cases the ending vowel of a word 

is dropped, and the following vowel of the termination is 
retained. This is called the as, — eRT+EPT 

; ^+?=«Tff ; snr+-%=5i^; «irenl:+f =«rr^, &c. 

(3) This sandhi is also called When the 

pi’oceding vowel is retained, it is called and when 

the following vowel is retained, it is called 

32. . The following are the principal rales of conso- 
nantal sandhis; — 

(1) When any consonant, except a nasal, is follow- 
ed by a hard consonant, the preceding consonant takes 
the ^rst consonant of its class; as, — 

WR^+ww=ssK«bi«} wPc^+jpsif =wftwprFf* 

(2) origr is changed to ^ before a hard consb- 
nant, except a nasal or a semivowel; as: — 

&c. 
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(3) Tl^e prebeding consonant, except a nasa^ 
takes the third consonant of its class as its snhstitatei 
when eomponnded with a soft consonant or the initial 
vowel of a word (and not of a termination); as : — 

; 3T^+^=3nT«^; fn[+ 

STnrT=?RP»T*T; snL+T=ST«f ; 

( a termination )=trtf^; &c. 

(4) Any consonant followed by a nasal is either 
changed to the nasal of its class, or to the third conso- 
nant of its class; as: — ^ns’+>H'=T^^or«rr**nT; «r?+*n?r 
-«r*»iwor qipiT?T; 3 nT^+wT»T= 5 m??n«T or vnrom. 

(5) When s];^ot a consonant of the dental class is 
compounded with fr ora consonant of the palatal class, 
a letter of the latter class is snbstitnted for the former; 
and in this order, viz, ^ for <5 for 5 , ^ for &c. 
The same change takes place when dentals are combined 
inth lingnals, ^ being snbstitnted for ?, for ^ for ^ 

&C.J as— wci+iNr- 

; n!T+fN*r=?ffNn' ; >r*n^+T»i^=>Tiw- 

1*»^5 &c. 

(6) When and 5 are followed by the let- 

terf, fT, qr, 9, andq^ are also respectively snbstitnted 

for^i as— or t^+fr*r=H^ 
or tfqifNr. 

(7) Visarga preceded by sr and followed by or 
a soft consonant is changed to qr> .which with the pre- 
ceding/sT becomes erf; as, — ir; + niFsr= f r 4lT r as r ; *r«r: +fl% 

w:+ 5 ?!r=»r^riw;&c. 

(8) Visarga, preceded by a vowel, except ar or an* 
and followed by a vowel or a soft consonant, is changed 

*0 f;, ; as,— ^;+fR=wRpri^; 
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(9) Visatga followed by ^ or qr, is changed to q;; by 
;^or c, toq; and by or to ?•; as,— ST^:-t-f|iir~srt 7 ^«nr; 

7^:+tNsfir=<r^€l^. 

(10) the end of a word is changed to a Vis- 
arga; therefore, the above roles of Yisarga hold good 
in the case of a final ^ also. In like manner, r followed 
by a hard consonant is changed to a Yisarga; as, — ]inp^+ 
^rrnmioin?; 5snL+«nnr=s*rt«ni»ri&o. 

Ill— SOHE TECHNICAL WOBDS OCCtRKlNG 
IN GRAHHAR. 

33. Guna — the snbstitution of q, sff, and for fv 

7, and short or long, is called Quna. (^) , 

34. Vriddhl means the increase or Icugthoning 
of vowels. The change of st> T» NT, short or long, to ifr> 

and sTfc^ respectively, is called Vriddlii (f^). . 

35. SamprasaranaC^fsTOirr)— the change of sr, T, 
r, and sr, to f, w, and respectively, is called 3a3ll> 
prasarana (^BinBrrrr). 

36. srnr’l' — ^The addition or insertion of a letter- 

before applying a termination to a word, is called srnnt 
( an augment ), v 

37. The letter snbstitated * in the place of 
any other is called (a substitute). 

88. means optionally, and 

means necessarily. 
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mVfSfO.^S Of ORAHMAR. 

39. Orammar is a science, by which we 
learn how to speak and write any particular lan- 
I'uage correctly ; and an art, by which we learn 
how to make different forms of words in order to 
speak and write any language. 

40- The ori^nal meauiug of the word (from 

fi'j W nnd the root ft ) is hii exposition, elucidation or 
interpretation of any clittioult subject. Hence 
means the exposition of any science or subject. Bat the 
word is now applied to the exposition of the science 
of language. 

41. hlvery language is genemlly spoken by many 
people ; and the country in which the people speaking a 
particular language live is generally a vast country. It 
is natural, therefore, that there are difiorent ways of 
speaking any particular language. There is a saying in 
Marathi, that the language, changes beyond twelve kosas 
( WnCT nrer ). Hence there are several ways 

of speaking the Marathi language. These different modes 
of speaking a language are called the dialeotS. But the 
dialect which is nsed generally by the educated or the 
foremost section of the people speaking that language. 
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and in which books are written and printed, is considered 
to be the principal and correct one; and the rules of 
•Grammar are based ai)Ou the usage of that dialect. The 
Marathi language, as spoken by the educated people of 
Mahdrdstra aud as used in books and literature, is consi- 
dered to be the correct Marathi language, and the rules of 
Marathi Grammar api based on it. 

42. Grammar is divided into two parts ; — Etymo- 

losry and Syntax. 

43. Etjnnology is the study of words ; and Syn- 
■ ta f is the joining of words in sentences. 

44. Etymology consists of three parts; viz. — (1) the 

Olassifloation of words* or dividing words into parts 
of speech ( or ); (3) the 

InflectiOli or the building of words for the purpose of 
using them in sentences ); (3) and the Deriva- 
tion of words ( ). 

45. Syntax explains the mode cf arranging words 
in sentences, or joining together different parts of speech 
«o as to bring out some sense. 


46. Language is made up 
wnces are made up of words. 


of Sentences, and sen- 


47. A word is a letter, or a collection of 
letters, having some meaning. 


48. The meaning of & word is either oustomary 
dr oonventlouaL Some words mean particolar things; 
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becanse those things are so named by the old tradition or 
costom of the langaage. The conventional meaning of a 
vrord is the meaning or sense brought on to it by means of 
some change in its original form, or adding to it some let- 
ter or letters. Thus, the words vpr, qrftfy, &c. 
have got some customary meanings and they denote cer- 
tain things because we name those things by these words. 
But the words ipjasr, &c. have 

acquired their respective senses by means of some change 
made in their original forms. 

' 4Q. In Marathi Grammar, words are divided into 
three parts of speech : viz., the Substantives or De- 
oUnables ( )» Verbs ( ) and Indeoli. 
nables ( ). 

50. Words that denote, directly or indirectly, things 

or substances, and are inflected for unmlxirs, genders and 
cases, are called substantives ; as (number), 

WRtfIr ( gender ), wfyRr (case), %, rwnw. 

&c. 

51. A verb is a telling word; that is, by using it, 

we tell or say something about some person or thing; 
such a8,-%5r, &c. 

52. Words that are not inflected or decliued for any 
thing, that is, that do not take any change, are called 
Indeolibables; such as, — arrR, *7^) 

53. Substantives are divided into three classes; 

viz., — Nouns (sn^), Pronouns and Adjec- 

tives 
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54. A noun is a word used as the name of somt«- 

thing ; such as,— * 155 ^, ffr, flhfr, 

iKNr> »r 6 Tfr, Ac. 

N . B.—A tiling means, that which can exist by itself,- 
and can be percnved, felt or imagined by one of oor senses. 

55. Pronouns arc words that are nsed instead of 
nonns, in places, where we cannot nse the nouns them- 
selves ; and designate persons or things, by their relation , 
to nouns denoting persons or things ; as, — fr> 

Ac. 

N. j?.— Pronouns are symbols or marks applied to objects 
to signify not any attribute but merely their relation to. the 
act of speaking. They are, therefore, Relational Names. They 
are meaningless in themselves, but have a sense or meaning 
by a reference to the nouns for which they stand. 

56. An Adjective is a word which is used with a 

noun ( or pronoun ) to express some additional ( ) 

attribute of the thing denoted by it; as : — ^irrasr' 

jtv, fVR 5?trar> iiaiw 

5*5?"’ Ac. 

N. B.—An adjective expresses some quality of the thing 
denoted by the noun ; or it describes the noun or limits its- 
meaning. 

57. Verbs are of two sorts; viz. — (llfbrms of verbaV 
roots that express some act or action perfectly, that is, 
with respect to the relation of time; and ( 2 ) nonns, adjec- 
tives and indeclinables which are formed firom verbal 
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roots, and whicli denote some act or action, bat do not de- 
note it perfectly, or with reference to time. 

58* The verbal forms of the first sort are called fii;- 
^Brrrfori'Vw/fc Verbs’, such as: — 

59. The verbal forms of the second sort are called 

or Infimtives oi’ Derivatives. Such as 

w^mTsrr» &c. 

N, B. -The word verb ( FflraT’IT ) is applied generally 
- to the first sort of words ; the second sort of words being 
colled may also be called 977^. 

60. Indeolinables are not inflected for any thing. 
They are not closely connected with other words, Wt they 
serve a very usefnl purpose in the formation of sentences. 
Some of them show time, place, manner and many other 
circarastances ; some are nsed to join words and different 
thoughts together ; and some express different sorts of 

> connection between words. Some of them are nsed to sliow 
joy, sorrow, anger and other emotional feelings. 
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61. !?efore eutcriug npoii the treatracut of the (Jii« - 
ferent parts of speech, we must first examine the natnw 
of a Sentence. 

62. Speech is luaile uj) of .separate saying.s, oack 
complete in itself, and <;ontaini!i!r sevoral words ; these 
sayings are Sentences?, (h-, 

A Sentence i.' a eoilection or.-!, setofv/ords .-ir- : 
ranged in such a way as to give ooniplefo soii-o, or expre.ss 
one complete idea or thought. 

63. To have a •..•oraplete iih^a we must say .“ometJnmj, 

about somdhing ; only a single word, does not give a 
mesining ; the word.s ^etToCT, rfft, ?r^r, sTlrTPr, 

used separately and by themselves aloue, do hot 
tell us any thing. To convey any information we must 
at least have two words, one expre.ssiug the tiling abont 
which we speak and the other expressing what we say 
about it. So the words given above when joined together 
will give some moaning, such as, ‘ ’ ‘ W85f 

HTJff ‘ Even two words are not 

alw'ays sufficient to giv'c a complete meaning ; and woidlis : 
more than two do not also express anything if th^ 
are not properly joined together; such as — ‘ TTFT * 

‘ ’ ‘ ^ jRttnpn- *mr 
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— <&e.'-rtheBe sets of words are incomplete thonghts, and 
are not, therefore, sentences. 

64. There are, therefore, particnlar Hnds of words 
that are needed to complete a thought ; viz, a word or 
words that denote something about which we speak, and 
a word or words that denote what we speak about that 
sm^htng ; so the expressions — 

•liV. wBrtff ^fnw*ir- 

ff’; ‘Bl ‘»TrBrwr srnr 

are sentences, because each of them expresses 
some complete thought. 

65* Each sentence, therefore, has got two parts 
that are essential for its formation, viz., the part denot- 
ing the thing spoken about, and the part denoting what 
we speak about it. The first part is called the subject 
(BHltor 9^^) and the second part the Predicate 
( sfiwBnrw or ). 

66. Nouns are names of things ; so, nouns are 
words that are used to denote things ; pronouns are 
words that are used for nouns ; and adjectives are words 
that are used with noons or pronouns, and they often 
signify nonna Therefore, Nouns, Pronouns and Ad- 
jectives are words that ate used as the subject. 

N.B, We must distinguish between a pronoun and 
an adjective. A pronoun stands for a noun, while an adjective 
gees with the noun, t. itis dependent on it. But it is often* 
used in place of a noun it qualifies, and then it performs the 
fonctioB of a pronoun as well as an adjective. 
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67« Weepdakor declare something means of 
A verb; therefore, a verb is a word that is nsed as the 
Predicate. 

68. A subject may be a single word; as ‘ir# 

*«itI ^rranr;’ ‘ ‘ ^ 

Ac*; or a word or words may be dependent on it; 

*»s— ‘ »wffr sarsr^;’ ‘ « r ^wii r ^ grr »rr|^ srmrtr; ’ ‘ sninirqF 

‘ 5 Br*rSl' •ibsri: ; ’ ‘ *13^ ^rdhr; * Ac. 

The snbjcct with dependent words is called the EiUargod 
SUl^ecc; and the dependent words are called the EcXL- 
lai^ement of the suhjeot. 

69. A predicate is complete in meaning or it some* 

times requires an additional word to complete its sense. 
For instance, in the sentence ‘ ffr sirat * the sense is 
complete; bat in the sentence ^ * the mean- 

ing of the predicate ‘ q y ft# ' (does ) is not complete on- 
less we express ajr^T? (does what). Here, an addi- 
tional word denoting w/iat B&ma does, is required to 
complete the sense of the predicate. The sense is com- 
plete when we say ‘ ^nn’ ^iPT ' this completing 

word is called the completion of the predicate or the 
object or 

70* Verbs denoting ‘ deed * or ‘ action, ’ require 
this completion; and this ‘ deed ’ or *■ action ’ can only 
be done to a thing\ therefore an object, just like the sub- 
ject, must be a word denoting something, i. a noon, 
a pronoun or an adjective; that is, a word need as a noun 
with or without some enlargement; sneh as: — emr anw 
’ ‘ srvanwpjf wnR«lr}’ *8r jpir 

^irowt *11® ffw; Hr 'ffww; ®nrr 

<lwnr* ’ 
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iV. From this it is obviouis, that shore are two kinds- 
of verbs, viz:— those that are complete iu theTnsolves in mean- 
ing. and those that are '«o^ co»»/>/rfe in themselves, but ro- 
(jiuire an object to complete their sense. The verbs of the 
former class are called Intransitive verbs; ! 3Tcfr#^ 
those of the latter <ilass are called TransitlvO 

verbs ( fiintrr'Tt )• 

71. Sometimes nouns or ailjcctives are connected 

with the prodic.iUe; such :is:--w 3TI%» 

‘ %f’TPT^r 5rr??irr?r ’ ‘ f^'srrqf (jvTrr sri^; ’ 

‘ 7cr ?Tf5?r; ’ ‘ fivsn 5r«T<'=Tf? ’ ‘ 

'^nTftra; * Tlieso noons or adjectives o.re ]>:\rt:s of 
the predicate. 

72. Words deijoting' ‘ whei'i-. ' ‘ wiien, ' * ho'.v ’ ‘ in 
what manner ' ite., o-re often coauoctod with fhe predicate 
in urd.or to ciilar ;;'0 or extend the nieaiiln,:*' of it; such ns, — 

fir^Tfhifr 3Tr%; ’ ^-rr thstrH iffn"; ’ 

‘ 2;?!rJTr <■'••'. TJtesc m-o called the Ex- 

tyiiii^ns of the rredicate. 

73. Now, to recajtitnlate : 

(1) Words g’O in sets. 

(3) A set of words tliat luake^some sense, is called 

a sentence. 

(3) A sentence has two c.liief porta ; viz., the 
Subject and the Predicate. 

(4) The Subject is generally a substantive, and the 
Predicate is a verb, with or without a word or words at- 
tached to it ; in a sentence, therefore, a substantive and a 
verb are the chief parts. 
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(5) Roand the noao-sabstantive, words clastur 
these may be called “ Words-that-go-with-the-noun ”, or 
Enlargement of the Snbject. 

(6) Roand the verb words claster ; these may be 
called “ Words-that-go-with-the-verb.” 

(7) Words-that-go-with-the-verb are of two kinds; 
viz., (a) words that complete the sense of the verb, which 
are called the Object or the Completion; and (6) words 
that extend the sense of the verb, which are called the 
Extension of the Predicate. 

(8) A verb is either complete in itself in meaning 
or it requires some addition to complete its sense ; the 
verbs of the former kind are called Intransitive verbs 
and those of the latter kind are called Transitive verbs. 
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RIODX. 

74. A Noun is a word used as the name of 
something. 

75. A tMng' means whatever can exist or is con- 
ceived to exist, and can be perceived, felt or imagined 
or thought of, or can bo di-stingnished, by means of one 
of onr senses or imagination. For instance, the words 
Jigwsr, "friflr, frrT, &c. are the names of 

things that we can see, and the words »i^, STT" 

urrw, sirrw, artrc, 

viHW. the names of things that we cannot 

see, hut that can be perceived by one of onr senses. All 
these things can exist by themselves, ihit the words grw> 
«KT3CT, '^ru>rr> &o. which are called adjectives are not the 
names of things themselves; i. c., they do not exist by 
themselves, but they are names of the attributes belong- 
ing to things, and the attributes of things have no exist- 
ence indeiiendently of the things themselves ; and hence 
words denoting attributes of things are not nonns. They 
are dependent words. 

78. A Noun is defined by the following marks : — 

O) It may be the subject or the object of a verb 
in a sentence; as:— vrwdl';* ‘•fuflr nrCf «ininr;* 
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‘ Here the words * 

‘ T#> * ‘ nr 4 f, ’ ‘ fH.’ ’ ‘ nouua. 

(2) It denotes the kind or sex of a thing ; as 
jUmKi *7r7r, &c. denote a person of a male sex ; 
^Tpflr, &c, of the female sex ; and Hwir, <iro5, &c. denote 
things in which no distinction of sex can be made. 

(Z) It also denotes the nu'nber of things ; as, 
awi r means one boy and jpisir more than one. 

77. A Prononn also denotes a thing and is ns^ as 

the snbject or the object ; bat a Noun is the name of the 
thing itself, while a Prononn names a thing by means of 
a reference. Thus, n»rr, f ft, 5W*rr, nrw, s^hT, &C. 

are names of things themselves ; bnt the words di-, 5, 

fT. % <fr. ft* &c. are words that have no meaning when 
used by themselves, but they are used instead of nouns, 
denoting things by reference to the names of things, point- 
ed onfc or nudorstood ; and then they have a meaning^ 
Hence a pronoun is not a noun. Therefore, — 

78. A noun Is the name of the thing itself. 

79. Some verbal forms are also used as the subject 

or the object, and these forms are neither Nouns nor 
Pronouns; as,— ‘gsrrer ‘ ft «TRr ^ 

&c. In these instances, the verbal forms * f rfwwf &ud * 
stand as the subject and the object respectively ; but 
they are not names of things themselves. They are just 
like pronouns, and denote actions by means of refer- 
ence. 

80. Nouns are divided into two classes, — 1 . PropeX' 
nouns and 2. Common nouns. 
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81. Some Nonns are snch as express some kind or 
quality, and are commonly applicable to all things of a 
kind or bearing that quality; or they are applicable to all 
the portions into which the whole quantity or stuff of any 
kind may be divided. They belong in common \ 

to all the things of a kind or to any individual thing 
of a sort, or to a whole kind, or to any portion or portions 
of stuff of the same kind, into which the thiii'j,' can be 
divided ; these nouns are called Gammon Nouns. 

82. A common noun is a word that is 

the name of each thing out of a class of things of 
the same kind ; as, ITO, &n. 

or of any portion of a quantity of stuff of the same 
sort ; as,-?rrfw, fjr, irf, ’TToft, WR, *Jc. 

83. Some nonns are such that they belong only to 
things to which they are given ; they are not given to 
those particular things on account of any common qua- 
lity ; and when a name of this sort is given to one thing 
or some one individual, it canpot be necessarily apidied to 
another thing or individual of the same sort, or exactly 
similar to the first thing or individnal. Such nonns belong 
properly ( ) to those things alone to which 
they are applied. These nouns are called Proper Nouns. 

84. Names that belong particularly or pro- 
perly to persons or things and are applied to those 
things alone, are called Proper nonns. 

85. A proper name is a person’s or thing’s 
own name; aSj-TRT, »frnf?T, 

&c 
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86. A ' common noon denotes some kind oir some 
common quality ; and as that quality belongs to the 
whole class or every individual of the same class, or a 
whole stuff or any portion of it, it is applicable to every 
individual of the class or any portion or quantity o£ a 
sort. The word irnr denotes the whole kind of that animal, 
and the word denotes the common quality of 

serving. Therefore, the general qualities of the animal 
9IT9 or the individual are the distinguishing, mark- 
ing or signifying features. This common feature is called 
the connotation. Every common noun has some con- 
notation of this sort. A common noun distinguishes what 
belongs to some class or sort from everything which does 
not belong to it. Thus, the name horse distinguishes that' 
animal from all other sorts of things, but does not dis- 
tinguish one horse from another; i. e. a common noon dis- 
tinguishes from without^ but it does not distinguish vMhr 
in its own bounds. In the case of a Proper nonn, there 
is no such distinguishing feature or connotation. It only 
denotes the thing itself, or the individual alone. The 
names ^CHTT* irtf;, &c. are not applicable to those par- 
licalar individuals on account of some particular qoalit^ ■ 
belonging to those individuals. Therefore, those names 
have no connotation. The names rrifTt &c. 

may be given to different individuals ; but they cannot be 
given to those individuals on account of some common 
quality. All individuals bearing the name rniT mey QS 
may not be individuals of the same sort. That partioa- 
lar name is not given to them on account of some com- 
mon quality, but it is given to each individual only as a 
distingnishing mark of that particular individual idone. 
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87 . Proper nonns are sonietiines defined as ‘ names 

speci tlly given to things )’ '‘tn'! then eoniintm 

no;n)s are cousiilered to bo iiainos that denote things by 
old cnstora. Bnt proporly sjie vking all nonns are names 
spociiilly apjilic I to things. Every name was origaially 
given to a partinnlar thing with or v/ithont any spei'ial 
reason, Thns all names were at first proper nonns ^ but 
wlieu it was found that there were also many other things 
of the same sort to which the same name can commonly 
be given, then that ranno became a { 'ornmou Noun; while 
some names were given to (terra' n ihings, and no other 
things of the sanio kind wen- to )>e found, and those 
names became Proper Nonns. 

88. Proper nonns are sometimes applied to many in - 
dividuals'iu order to show, that a certain quality belonging 
to the iudividutil originally denoted by that proper name 
also belongs to those individuals. In that case that proper 
noon becomes a common noun. For example : — There 
was an .ancient sage of a very irritable temper called 9pr- 

so a man of that sort is now called a 'sr>Tfiflr; 
the wife of the king was a quarrelsome lady ; so a 
qoarrelsome woman is called a %% g fi - ; was a great 
donor ; so a great donor is called a sR’f ; was a great 
athlete ; so a strong man is called a So in the 

sentences ‘ djp aTi% ‘ nrr 1lRi%afr*«rr dhrrfjr 

? ’ ‘ ?r*n^ sfrfw ? ’ ‘iff qrrar 
iW»l?T ^ STI% ? ’ ‘ ^ nrf ^ STl% the nonns 

iind qrf are common nonns. 

89 . Some common nonns are at first given to things 
on account of certain qualities belonging to them ; bat 
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afterwards they lose 'the original significance and they be- 
come Proper uonns. Th is, the raiuie of monnfains on the 
north' of India was called the ‘ i%;Tn’ra' ’ ( the abode of 
snow ) as there is perpeinal snow on it. Bnt that name 
has become a j)roper noun ami only belongs to the range 
of those particular inonutuins, although there are many 
other pionutains on which there is snow, is anybody 
who is the chief of gods ; but that word is now applied 
to fjT alone, ^■snrfr means any place having five Vat 
trees in it, bnt no. v it means a particular place situated 
near Nasik. means a woman who is as beantifcd. 

as the moon ; bat now that word is used as a proper 
uonu. Following are the nouns of this kind : — 

?tr^«rpT. Tirra-, 

*r»-?niRT, &c. 

90. Common nouns are, sometimes subdivided into 

(1) Class nouns (2) Abstract nouns ( »Tn^- 

) ; (3; Collective nouns ( ); and (4) Ma- 
terial nouns ( ). 

91. Class nouns are names that belong commonly 
to the individuals or things of the same class; as, — 

82. Abstract nouns are names of qualities or 
states of things of the same kind ; as,— 
wbfjr, &c- 

93. The Collective noun is the name of several 
things or individuals taken as one mass or collection, and 
spoken of as a single object ; as : — qff, ^5»Tr»%nwr» *f“ 

««6lr> arsv* Ac. 
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94. Material nouns are names of snbstaiiees, 
and are each, that when ottered they express the whole 
of that substance or material, which is in existence; as,-— 

95. Nonns are inflected for genders, numlrars 
and oases, that is, they take different forms in order to 
denote those things. 



CHAPTER VJ. 


GFAUER. 

96. The root meaning of the Marathi -vvoTfl ‘ ’ 

is ‘ a mark, * or ‘ a sign that is, some distinguishing 
feature. But the word in grammar signifies the dis- 
tinction of sex. It di'uotes that the name signifies a, 
male, a female, or neither. 

97. There are three genders in Marathi, viz : — 
Masculine, Feminine and Neuter. 

98. The names of substances that signify a male 

sex or are capable of signifying that sense, are of the 
Masculine Gender ; as, — ^nir, «nnr> ’stw, 

•wr, sTOr» &c. 


99. The names of substances that signify the fe- 
male sex, or are capable of signifying that sense, are of 
the Feminine Gender ; as, — qiTr, 

•r, snjf, &c. 

100. The names of things of neither sex, are of the 

Keuter Gender ; as — wv- 
«r, ar^, % &c. 

101. Things having animal life are divided into 
two sexes,— male and female — and it is very easy frOm 
this to ascertain their gender. Thus, the names of the 
individuals of the male sex are of the Mftt»»iiline gender ; 
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and those of the individuals of the female sex, of the Fe- 
minine gen ler ; u-iines of tliose tilings tint: are withoat 
sex, are said to he ot the Neuter gender, that is o/" ndther 
tex. 

N. B. Neuter moans neither ; so also the Sanskrit 
word 5r j0R(i means neither Masculine nor Feminine. 

102. In many langnnges, the natural difference of 
sex determines the gender ; that is, a name denoting a 
thing of the male sex is of the Mascnline Gender, and a 
name denoting a thing of the female sex is of the Femi- 
nine Gender ; and the names of things having no life, 
and in the case of which no distinction of sox can be 
made, are of the Nenter Gender ; such is the case iu the 
English, Kanadi and many other languages. But in 
Sanskrit, in Marathi, and in all languages derived from 
Sanskrit, gender is not determined tVom the natural dis- 
tinction of sex. In these languages, gender is determin- 
ed by au arbitrary distinction. Names of animate things 
( i. e. things posse.ssiug life ) signifying male sex are 
generally of the mascnline gender, those of animate 
■'things signifying female sex, of the feminine gender, and 
those of animate things, in the case of which a distinction 
of sex is not made or cannot be made, arc of the neater 
gender. 

103. In the case of inanimate things ( i. e. things 
possessing no life ) there is a fanciful distinction of sex 
made withoat any gniding rale or principle. Thus 
( a post ), ( a stick ) are mascnline ; 15^ ( a chair ), 

( a stick ) are feminine ; and tspc ( a house ), 

( a book ) are neater. 
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iV. /?. In the Hindustani and Sindlii langnafjes, 
there is no neuter gender. t!ie n iincs of inaainnite tilings 
being considered iiiasciiliue or foininine uccording to the 


104. Tliis distinction of gender in the case of inani- 
mate things is purely graninnitical, and is oiten d -ter- 
mined, not by the me ining, but by the form of nouns es- 
pecially by the ending vowel of a noun. This distinction 
of Masculine, Feminine and Neuter endings is much re- 
gnlar in Sanskrit, but such is not the case in Marathi. 

105. lu some grammars a fourth gender whi,‘h is 

called ‘ the rommon gerider ’ ( ■ is recognised. 

Noons which cannot be called Masculine or Fmniuine are 
saitl to be of the common gen<lcr. lint in Sanskrit as well 
as in Marathi. Neuter gender is the common gender. A 
noon which does not denote a thiiig of the male or iemale 
sex, is Neuter. In Marathi, nouns have dilfereut endings 
for genders ; and some of the Marathi verbs take termi- 
nations for genders. There are only three endings of 
nouns, and three kinds of verbal terminations denoting 
genders, corresponding to the three genders. So there is 
no place for a fourth gender in Marathi. 

108. When in Marathi, the gender of a noun can- 
not he determined by means of the sex, it is deter- 
mined by the usage of the language, and a particular 
kind of termination, either Masculine, Feminine or 
Neater, is applied to it. Thus the gender of the words 
&c. cannot bo determined by sex. But it 
is customary to consider as Masculine and ^ ajid 
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as Neater. Bat ^ and ^ can be Mascaline or 
Feminine wlicn they denote a boy or a girl. Consequently 
in Iiliiratbi a fourth gender is unnecessary and the Neuter 
gender is practically the common gender required. 

107 . The genders of inanimate objects can be deter- 
inuied only from a dictionary. However, some rules of 
ascertaining genders of words by the cndiugs of nouns are 
laid down here for the use of students. 

108 . To determine genders of animate objects is 
generally easy. Names of individuals of the male sex are 
of the Masculine gender ; names of the individuals of 
the female sex are of the Feminine gender ; and names 
that signify neither, are of the Neater gender; as : — 

«fr3T, <Tnr^> ^’TT, ^^rtt are Masculine, lrfr» 
crfr, trfli Jrrsit, ipfir, 5?rg>fr, are Feminine and 
frw, are Neuter. 

109 > The genders of Sanskrit words used in Mara- 
thi are generally the same as they are in Sanskrit, or they 
take the genders of the corresponding Marathi words. 
It is a general rule in Sanskrit that the words ending in 
ST are either Mascaline or Neater, and those in STr> f and 
^ ( long ), are generally Feminine. , 

llO- The words that have come from Hindi, Per- 
sian, Arabic, or English have retained the genders in their 
respective languages. Or they take the genders of the 
corresponding Marathi words. 

111 . The following are the general rules of deter- 
mining genders of nouns denoting inanimate objects : — 
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(1) Pure Marathi noons ending in 3Tr> nonns end- 

ing in stt from Hindastani, and t^anskrit noons origi- 
nally ending in 7 and osed in Marathi as ending in srr* 
are mostly Mascnline ; as : — ;tnrr, WZWT, STT- 

rHTj ^«trr> sinrOTSTT, Tmr:r»ir, ^rar, ?n®Trj 

ZT, smrr, tw, HPrtr, »Tf^*rr, wr* ?srR:?ir> &c. 

Exceptions ; — r*rr, *nrrr, f^rr, ^rr* «Ssc. 
are Feminino. 

(2) Sinskrit noons ending in roots in 37^ soch as 

>rnT» &C. are Mascnline. 

(3) Sanskrit noons ending in long f soch us ST^sfl", 

^fr» TT^i tr^r, &c. are Feminine, and Mara- 
thi nonns ending in short f and sr which are formed from 
them, are also Feminine ; as, — rnt» sfiTj &c. 

(4) Marathi words in sf or arr formed from Sans- 
krit words einling in art are Feminine ; as, — f»r»?r> ifPT; 
5sr» %?rc; »tr?ir, rir^ri ffG frs-; ^ir^rr, 5r^r; &c. 

(5) Sanskrit monosyllabic words ending in long ^ 

and long gj are Feminine; as, — 5^, *fec. 

(6) Words in ar formed in Marathi from Sans krit 
feminine nouns in f, f, g’ or 37 are Feminine; as, — apT, 

Jfiw, f?fw, &c. 

(7) Sanskrit verbal nonns of action ending in ‘ ’ 

are Feminine ; as,— 

3rtW, &c. 

(8) Names of inanimate objects ending in f long 
are Feminine ; as,— gr f.fr. >n-3fr, ^r, fr^> 

0^, &c. 
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Note. Prtf. frfr, qpff, P*T^T*rr, &0. are ex* 

oeptions ; there^ tho final letters are nasalized and the words 
arc considered Neuter. 

(9) The Sanskrit words ending in ^ are generally 
Neater; as.— »flr^ (a family), 

*r5r, aT«r, &«• 

(lU) Bat the word (the son), %ir* (a moan- 

tain), si' if, &c. are Masculine ; and in pare Marathi, the 
words and are considered to be Mascaliuo. 

(11) Verbal noans formed by adding aiw and w are 

Neater; as,— .Tf^rsr, icw, W'TT, strstw, ?rr*r, ?rw, 
«rr»5WR. n?r (»r*nT)i &c- 

(12) Verbal nouns ending in ?r and ??r in Sanskrit 
are Neucer ; as, — &c. 

(13) Noans ending in long showing agency are 

Masculine ; as,— f^iTTfr, Ac. 

(14) Nouns ending in if and ^ are Feniiuiuo ; as, — 

«Tr%. »tc. 

(15) Nouns ending in arir with the exception of Fe- 
minine nonns Wf^r, ^$ir> Ac. are Masculine ; as, — 

JTfr, 95Tfr, iltr. wlfr, Ac. 

(16) Abstract nouns formed by the terminations 

tpT) W) aud those formed by the Vriddhi substitute, are 
Nenter; as : — ir^<Ta|-, *^lr, ^?Hr. >nf f 

&c. Those formed by the termination twt are Mas^ 
online ; as,— ij^earTwr; and those by f-, c^, ?rr> are 
Feminine; as,— &c. 

(17) Doable verbal nonns formed by the repetition 
of roots are Feminine. To sach noans the vowel f (long) ik 
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generally added ; as.— inTTHT^.-fir ; qamWrsSlT ; WTr»»i:»- 
ft, snsTT’snih’j sThrrsftr, k b s ^ ss : , ^15% MtTmrr, 

^STtr;, &c. 

(18) Words expressive of excess formed by repe> 
tition, or by the terminations sriT) ^r?« and srPTi are 
Masculine ; as,— gayjgpr?* ^’TPTf ^ITCTl’, &c. 

(19) Nonns of action ending in sr or "r are Neuter; 

as,— grtTr, ThTT, ^r^sr, t^nr, »rrrT, 

Wt, &c. 

Exceptions : — irrsc^r. ??t35«T, ’^r35«r, srnm, #r- 
qpr°T> CnTj^r^r, &C. are Feminine. 

(20) Verbal nouns or gerunds ending in ‘ "fr ’ or 

‘ ’ are Feminine ; as :— irnTfr, 'W’T'fr, tTrfff, 

aTR^T» ^rir'g:5jr, &c. 

(21) Verbal nouns ending in srr are Masculine; 
as,— 5n^r, ^r^r, t=3rr, rr^rr, srrerTr, &c. 

(22) Nouns ending in ‘orr^ss’ and denoting the 

price or fee oi' some work or service are Feuiiaiue ; as, — 
>3r<Tr^o&, f a">f< T e g, r%^'>rr?r35, ^srrrr^sff, &c. 

(23) The names of metals are Neuter as, — 

f%?f35’, •5rf?r, &c. 

ICote. ftefoS (brass) is Feminine also; and »ira' (morouiy) 
is Masculine. 

(24) Nouns expressive of contempt, ending in 

nouns ending in |- of the same kind are Neu- 
ter ; as;— eTni^» 

Ac. 
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(25) Generally all nonns in Marathi ending in na- 
sals are Neater, ir^is an exception ; it is Mascaliue. 

(26) The names of linnids are gnieraKy Neater; 

as,— fnr, gjT, f-l, ‘tc-; ’nr (honey) is an 

exception; it is either Mascalino or Feminine. 

(27) The gender of minor creatures, birds or insects 
cannot be ascertained, and hence their names are con- 
sidered Neater; as,— 

Ac. 

(2S) Some names of large and familiar birds, such 
as, — ^rtrPTb 'rrTT- &C. and such na nes as, — 

Ac* are Mascnliue ; and Istnme 
names of similar creatnrcs are Feminine ; as:~?rrr, Hsir* 
g:^rT, »rr=€rT, Ac. 

(29) These are the general rales of distingaishing 
genders of inauim ite things. These are not fall and 
perfect, and it is ditfioalt to dednco perfect rules. The 
usage in different parts where Marathi is spoken differs 
greatly. 

(30) The genders of inanimate objects should be 
generally determined by local usage or from a dictionary, 

Il2. Several Marathi nouns denoting animate 
things have queer genders ; such as : — and 
meaning wife, are Neuter, (wife) as in Sanskrit, is 
considered as Mascnline an I is- always in the plural. It 
^s also used as a Neater noun iu Marathi; as,— 

*STr45n% »t r r fi g°r ^ rT * iMascnline). 

‘ tR irr??’ skhit % ' ( Neuter). 



II3. |n litep mMaer, tte word t ) U 
-F«aifoine io nenra teit MMenline in aw. 

Oinar (a female elave* are both Feminioe and Neater. 
despicable female) is Neater. 

114« According to Sanskrit the word is Neater 
and the words and eriT are Mascaline. Bat xi‘ 
Haratbi'the words trf!( and ^rqw are taken to be Fenoiiuiaw 
and Neuter. The word is Mascaline in Marathi 
and Neuter in Sanskrit. The words Ac. are con- 

sidered to be of three genders. 

|15. iroIIt, are either Feminine or Neater^ 

nnr> TPnwr are either Masculiue or Femininej and 

are both Mascaline and Neater. 

116. The following are the examples of some noana 
that have, in poetry, the same gender as they have in; 
Sanskrit s— 

alNrcnHr wTfwr wnrr. * 

^ nft wfw srfn iftrw fkw ( ». ) fNr ’ 

‘ ( «. ) w sarer^. ( ». > ’ 

wnrro wwr ( w. ) wztw, 

w ilw qinr^wrRr f?l«wr wwr ( «. ) dir. * 

‘ ^TOT wr ( »*. ) 5sr «?%■, af oft’ whr *rwr. ■ . 
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• ' 117. Feminine nonns are made np from ■ mascaline 
noans by ad liug terminations. . 

118. A termina tion is a letter or letters added to 
a word iu order to baild np a form. Tims the letters |w 
added to warr in forming are ‘ a termination 

IIA. The following general rnles for applying ter- 
minations shoald be observiHl in the formation of Mara- 
thi words. These roles are applic iblc everywhere. 

(1) When a terminaiion Ix^ginning with a vowel is 

to be a Med to a word, the takes place; as,— 

f = ; &«• 

(2) If the word is of one syllable, the termination 
is applied directly, without any change ; as, — ^rr- 
tw, Ac. 

(3) Terminations beginning with consonants are 
applied directly to the words; as,— *nT+f5r =>111:^1; IIT+ 

“ cnrT*f r • 

(4) The peualtimate long f and long ^ of' noons 

-ending in ST c.re made short, or st is snbstitnted for 
them before the terminations; as,— g 5 :^+|«T = or 

grfpT ; or &c. 

(5) Sometimes the penoltimate | is changed to «f 
and ar to «r ; as,— 

^awRr;&c. 

J\r. B. The changes in the pennltimater letter of a word 
are treated fully in a separate chapter. 



190 . Tho fetniniue terminations in Sanskrit 
*.'i#r Vand ‘ f ’. The feminine forms of Sanskrit , npiins 
tised in Maratbi are generally the same as in S anskrit. 
The following are the general rules of forming the femi- 
(Dine forms from Sanskrit mascaline nonn.s. — 

1) The feminine of nvascnllne nonns ending in ^ 
is , formed by adding arr ; as,— arsr, arirr; 
flpyr; &c. 

(li) Some ma.scalins nouns form their feminine by 
adding ‘ y as,— ( 

&.C. 

(3) Names of animals showing kind uiul those of 
hnman beings showing* castes, kinds or races, form their 
feminine by ailding ; as, — sarfsT-^^fftfr, JrrSTT-Jfrsrft v 

j &C. But if there is a final sr ])receded by i|f, 
the feminine is formed by adding ‘ arr as, — ^rfk*r“<ff- 

&c. 

(4) The feminine* of nouns and adjectives ending in 
f (short) is the same as luascnliue; as, — &c. 

(5) Mascaline uoaas ending in short h' and adjec- 
tives in short g' have the same forms for their feminine ; 
or the feminine is formed by adding ‘ f ; ’ as, — 

or or &c. 

(6) The feminine of noons and adjectives ending in ■ 
lip, 'and of those ending in consonants is formed by ad- • 
ding ‘ y as,— &c. 

iV. B, There are various other minor rules and exce^ 
tions which it is not necessary to state here. 
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1^ In Maratiii, the feminine terminations are. f; 
and far^f is the same termination as it is in Sanslrti^ 
and is formed fromr^ last letters 

the feminine forms of nonns in in Sanskrit, the {MK 
naltim ite r of which being accented, is lengthened, au^. 
the final f dropt)ed; ( vide Gh. I. XXVI ). 

122 The feminine of noons of animals' and of 
human beings denoting relationship, and that of adjed* 
tives that are inflected for gender, is formed by adding f; 
as, — 


Mas. 

Fern. Nou. 

Mas. 

Fern. Nen. 

fc5*n 

flTHT 

Wif 

^Ivfl 

^5ifl 

fwr 

^ fif 



Mas. 

Foni, 

Mss. 

Fern, 





*11’^ 


aTTitr 




irriTT 

jpifr 

f'or 

f 


-yy 

^TTW. 

Adjectives ; — 



Mas. 

Fcm. 

Mas. 

Fern. 

^rasr 


SITT 


'rt’SfT 



ait^ 


»fifr 

Wfmr 

Wfnifl’. 

123. 

The feminine of family names and of npima 


: expressing castes or professions, is made np by adding 
.jjfW ; as : — 
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■Sl^. : Fern. 

?rf%5fnir 

ifT^PC *rr¥^ 

Vr^tw 

l?flR ' • i^firq 

#3?r 

»l? »T#ror 

«rfipr a?f?Ch»r, aiTfir?p>r 


Mm*; Fdtitt*:'. ■;;. 

JH^ST iTffor 

SHIfflSIf 

flTWflor 

*RoSt *RoftoT ( in uae^, 

»I?o5»f> 

*rr5*ft5zr »mPro^ 

^^T<Tf5qr 
^t®rr ^#twr' 


a. B, Adding ^rr or I" or any other termination be- 
ginning with a vowel means dropping the original final 
Towel and then adding ^Tf or f ; or changing the original 
final vowel into aiT« &c. as the case may bo. In M^ 
rathi^ when any termination is to be added, the mvlg:Tirit 
takes place ; or the termination is added by dropping the final 
vowel, or changing that vowel into one with which the termi- 
nation begins. 


124. In Marathi, adjectives, when they change for 
genders, form their mascaline in their feminine in 
{ and their neater in 11*. So also nonns denoting ani* 
mate things form their respective genders in aiT> t efid 
%5 as : — 

m. viM;/. n. 

<ftir m. /. ^ n. 

^iosr m. i.Tafi’ /. n. &Ci 

: 125. It is, therefore, clear that the original oie ’ 
root words iu these cases are q’N’C) sfhr and res^- 
pectiTely. Bat theae root words are never need as they ? 
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originally are; ami their raascnline forms are coasi<lei%3 
to be the original forms ; as ^fTtr? ^Tr, &c. These 

original forms are fonirl in' componnd wonls, such as qff- 
%Tji52rr» ^rar»Tr3Tr; &«• ami sfcntieuts should re^ 
member, that the forms eudiug in are not the original, 
but the mascnliue forms. 

jV B The origin of the ending sfr of masculine 
nouns and adjectives is the Sanskrit suliix ( vide Chapter 
I. XXXI. ) 

1?.6. Some nonns have di-'lerent words for mascu- 
line and feminine ; such as : — 


Mas. 

Fom. 

Mhs. 

Fom. 

2?s^ 

#■1, 5TTJT^r 

f^r 

>TifTr 

wr 



JT5JT, 



*flf 


Uf Zir 

[wife) 

’TTIT 

qrfr, qnfr 


(brother’s 



frr 

arr? 


Hiit, ^rt^rO- 


^ri5^5 

^i^qr 



*rnr 


fThr / 






?r5#r, 

HTmr 





Tpifr. 






137. A noun denoting a kind of animal, in the 
aenter gender, often expresses the whole Icind or class ; 
as.— -TiRiv gPT, Ac. Here, sfl^ means the wholei of 
thj horse kiud ; irr^? means the whole of mankind; Ac. 

Aa:.— ‘ arnr cfcarhr Ff^ srnTr. ' 

‘ r»rr wT# sirhfi- i 
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CASE. 

128. Case is the form glvea to a sabstautive to 

ahow the relation, in which it stands to the verb or some 
other word in the sonfence. This relation of the case i§ 
called the in UCarathi. As in the examples, * 

’ ‘ ^ ffm iiTJTrRr^, ’ ‘ rr»rr arnw, * ‘ '«rnir- 
’ the relation of several nouns to their respec- 
tive verbs is called the ^nr^; and the forms ‘ ’ ‘ f 

‘ ‘tT'Tr,' ‘2wl-s*r,' ‘ ’^rancm,’ ‘ Tmr,’ &c., are Oasei^’ 
or fonos of o^ses. 

129. Generally, the relation expressed by a Case is 
with the verb; bat it is often with other wrards in the see* 
tence. As for example, in the sentences * iir 

aRSBT STI%i * an<l ‘ ffir sttV the words.spit^ »n4 

bear relation with the adjectives 'iiivrr and hI^ST. . 

' ■'■'"■.‘if 

130. The word is formed from the SaDskriJ^. 

root with raeaDing to separate; and 

ttieans any grammatical form that can be separated or 
disMngtiished from any other form. So all the ’ forms dS 
nottns, adjectives, protionns and verbs are so many dif^ v 
ftirent Oases or ftWir. Bnt in grammar, the word 

is generally applied to forms of sabstantives.- For- 
siiike'of convenience, we shall call the-forms 
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ttivas as Nominal oases «nal«aT YNa^lr* 
verbs as Verbal oases snaara-fN^* 

131. The form of a case shonM always be^nof ^ i. 
it sbonld not be possible to make ap any other forms by 
adding any more terminations to it. Thns the forms 
vrarSi ffi^t are^na^, becaase, no other forms 

Stfe possible from them. Bat is not a Case, be- 

4 nase the forms nar^wr* Ac. can be made op 

firom it, and so there is no finality in that form. 

133. The forma of Cases are made np by adding 
terminations to them. , 

133. In adding a termination the original fonn a£ 
the noon generally undergoes varions modifications. Thb 
modified form of the original nona is called its vnsTasr- 
icv, .«V Nominal base or Oblique Ibrm. 

ISA. The change that a snbstantive undergoes be- 
fioee a Oaso>tei!miaation, is called the ‘ Aoi^ireFT#;’ and 
the form thos ebtained is called the- (Nomi* 

aal ta8e)L Thus, in the wo^di^ dbnreb sMMHr, 
spqMff, Ac., theifermw qtw, 

<Wf-, Ac. are nominal bases ( 


185.. If we examine the^ Cas er foraa s of difieMHtt 
noun^ it will be seen that some noons undergo no change 
at' iUl} cHich as,, mm wniisr .dat. iWBg.^ nmta: dat« ph 
Bieie there ianO' change eKcspting^ that in the pineal 
mt Anoswu is simply added to the singolar. hase. 
Sons noons see changed^ in the h^hural only t asi silhft 
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Som6 oonns are cbaDged in botb tbe nnaii- 
iisK !n». — wwiq . Some uonuH «u-e qbai^paj 
optionally, and some have got variuas farms ; sacb as^^ 
s^norrETt qe t pera, 
ft^s &o. 

236> Tbis change generally takes place in tbe la^ 
epffableor che penultimate syllable of a vrord, or in bo(^ 
«nW7» RIfirr, And uonns tai» 

different forms according to their entling vowels; as^-^' 

Wk, iN!r> Sfliw; *frlr *rntrl<r; & c . 

O 

137. Now, what is this or obliqne foitt^ 

and' why does a noon undergo a certain modificatiott' 

‘ bfefore it becomes fit to receive a termination; and what 
is the signification of it ? 

138. It is already shown that every word in Maii^ 
thi Has its accent, and it lies generally on the: penolfil- 
mate syllable of it (vide Oh. 1. XXI ). And when the 
ori^nai peuaitiinate becomes final, tbe accent lies on $ 
( vide Ch. I. XXYI ). The accented' syllable mast have 
ndcmg vowel)* and when the pennltimate is accented, the 
ibial vowel' is generally a silent sr. 

13d. In adding a termination, wo always wis|^ 
that it should be distinctly beard; and for this pnr- 
:£i»e the last, syllable mast be accented. So, if it i$ , 
iu>t>accented^ the accent on the penultimate syllable in 
jt^hifted to the last one, and it becomes accented; and the 
vewel of the. pend^^ syllable is shortened, as it '^; 
iqta longer accented ;. thns.’-ifitflMkt vnUi; 
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■ ' 140. WfafO tbe la>t syllable is accented, its vowelj; 

if shorr, is leugtheiieil; as, — irrrnfr: awl if it is al- 
ready long, it is stiii more strongtbened in m luy ^tlacos; 

as,— &c. 

141. This is the reason why nonns undergo this 
modifi tition, cillel the iTfirn^^rsi- lint how ■ is this 
form obtained, and wit it is the signification of it ? 


14'?. No v, lot ns see how wo, at present iliy, join 
oertiin wonls oxprjs.'ivo of rel itlon, such as, — if'faS. 

Ao. With a noun. W'e s iy ‘ ??rr«^rr-^T35 ’ or ‘ ??rl«irr" 

I h it is, we put tho noun ill the genitive case- 
Thos, ‘ ’ or ?*rf«!rr-7r^ convertiblo to 

‘ wrlsT'^TTaJ or ?trf5T-Tr^f, ’ in which ‘ ??rlir is the 
f or obliq e form of %. In this ni inner, we 
can apply almost all c ise-terminatinns and 
(jgpst-positions) to tho genitive of any word; as,— ‘ ^pn- 

‘%trfe?rnif^ arNr^arPT,’ '?fr«*Tr*Tt% 
^r««rf«T mtfr <Trit wrfr;’ &c. 

143. It appears, therefore, that this ob’iqne form is 

the form of tiie genitive case. In Prakrits j^nd even in 
Pali, the genitive form is made the base of some cases, 
and the case-terminations are added on to it. . Thus iii 
Pali and Prakrits, ‘ nd' ’ is the acc. sing., ‘ ’ instr. 

sing., ‘ WJirff,’ ‘ tfnfl,’ abl. sing., and ‘ lop. sing. 

144. Every where in tho history of onr liugnages 
the terminatiuiH - in some cases come to have an indc- 
Tpend^ sense, and they are detached from the original' 
yfehse and are used like ordinary post-positions. ThSkSi? 



before the lo.Tativo_ termination ‘ fi*t ’ was app^detl to 
‘ »lir ‘ it ranst have acquired some such sense as ‘ ini tlie- 
interior,’ and the whole expression ‘ jit/* f ’ miglit maan ' 
‘ in the interior of me. ’ 

145. In the ApaWiransha dialect, PO'T>e of the post- 
|)ositions wiiich have become terminations in the verna- 
calars, are nse l with srenitive of noons. Thus, — “ iri’ fft- : 

mi ^ gw srsi?-^; ’ ‘ I pine for thee, O 
beloved, hot thon for another.’ Hero we have the post- 
Ijositions and rr% having the souse of ‘/or’ nseil 
with the genitive forms g-sf and stvRT. • 

■ 148. If we examine the obi iqne forms in Marathi, 
wo shall find, that they are derived from the Prakrit’ 
and Apabltransha genitive forms. The forms in Bir siug.^. 
and SIT pi. that the masculine uomis in si or sir take, ottk 
derived from Apabhransha 9 sing, ami ^ or si in the plo- 
ral; or from Prakrit n andw. Thns fe!nr=?’f!iST (thb 
aspirate being lo.st. )=:?r?ir-.the singular Irnsej and 
f?iist=^gt-, the plural base. 

Then again, grf%+?=?frf%+sT ; here, tho pendlti-, 
mate f is lengthened and ‘ai’ goes ont ; and we have» 
gpft- in the sing.; and gifi + ^ = gr?fi + sT=^rff in thdv 
lilaral. 

, So also It = =TnJ?+sT=^r5t » dpil, 

HTS^has got another form;ii^ 3 f .f , 

+ orjsrrs%in the siugnlar, 

+ or 59n?rt in the pinralj faps^nf: 

; f5rs»irw'=f»rJTr3T=f^JTf> &e. When the dl)Ui|ti^ 
fermsof principal nouns were made np in this way^, 
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of flimilftr Doans were made by analogy. ; .lujd 
raome iorms were made up by tho Diixtbre of two or more 
different prooesses. 

147> The r&ison why, of all theforrasj those of the 
genitive were ased for this purpose, is this. When a lan- 
gnage is in its early stage of coostrnction, the case-forms 
are made op by joining words together. Now soppose, 
are have to join ( a shining being ) and f* ( meanihg 
«tlu4 or here ). Then to bring ont the meaning of ‘ this 
or here of the shining being* we must join two words by 
a word meaning * of*. Bat, as we have a form denoting 
the word * together with * of ', the coarse is clear. So 
we fmrm the genitive of * and then we add f; the old 
■obliqae form must be which afterwards became 
and ^fhmeans * in the place of shining being ;* t. e; * in a 
shining being. * 

148. This is clearly the origin of the obliqae form 

or of iioans. The is so called becaose 

the form is General or oommon (wr*Tn^ ) to all cases. 

149. The is necessary before termina- 

ftions that begin with consonants, and not- before those 
tlmt begin with' vowels. The reason is^ that the vowel' 
iMnninations are old terminations directly- formed Trom 
.Sanskrit case-terminations; and consonantal terminatiims 
are generally terminations formed throngh the mediam 
•of ' Prakrit, by joining together .post-positiona andtei^ 
minations. So the latter reqaire the form of the genitive' 
before they are added to nouns. 

Note. Oases are formed from all kinds of snhstanti'Ve^ 

the. oases of notms are treated in thia chapter, tile-caaes 



df pno’ipans andit^jwtives li^g ire«ited,in thpir n^p9oUyi»' 
clM^iters. 

150» Marathi oonns have the follovriag eig^ht 
cases :--r. 

NomiaatiTe ( vw ) 

Aeoasative ( ^<fNr ) 

Instrnmental ( ) 

Dative ( ) 

Ablative ( ) 

Genitive ( ) 

Lnoative ( «ni4t ) 

Vocative 

151. Different noons take different forms of ^rnir^ 
Tsmrv according to their ending vowels. In forming-the 
the ending vowel generally, and someriines also 
Ihe penoltimatc vowel ( i. e. the vowel in the peunltimatc 
syllable ) are changed. One class of nonns torms their' 
in one way and another class forms it in ani)ther : 
way. Thos there are seven different ways of forming 
the ^rpnvjTVrr. each being called a Variety ( »r*r ). 
These seven varieties can be enumerated as follows ; — 

(1) First variety. — In which the ernTn’wvrv ends- 
in 5ir ; as, — wrv, WTvrvT. It is called wrvrWT »rT> bocaiwa^ 

the principal word is sttv* 

(2) Second variety.— The ends in 

bnt before srr there is a coojnnct consonant ending in 

This variety is called w lv^t i 'wr WW. ■ 



Tliird variely.— The en<!s ^in air^ 

/ •‘bat befor3 arr there is a conjnact conson int ending itt # ; 
as, — *r,j“«r5fr«r. This variety is palled (rsfr«rr»rT. 

(4) Fourth variety - -The OT«TF*re:T ends ia | 
■long ; a-,— This is cidfed apT. 

.(5) Fifth virlety.— The ends in 

long ; as, — .fTV'tnpi* This is called »Pr* 

(6) -Sixth viriety. — The ends in 

long j as, — fMf- ffSu- This is called ^rru^r iTT. 

(7) eveuth variety-. — The ¥rmrpw«r ends in 
af|-; as, — This is called dirr^^r »rT. 

J\r. B, 1 1) As the ?Err*rr*^^T the first three varieties 
ends iu STr* those three can hq taken as one variety. But as 
the last syllable in each case differs considerably from that in 
the other two, they are taken up separately for the sake of 
s convenience. 

(2) Those varieties simply refer to the base in the sin- 
.'gular n amber, the formation of the plural base being explain - 
^ ed in the oh xp'ior on ‘ Numher' 

(3; Tlio formation of the base of proper nouns differs 
considerably from that of the base of common nouns. It is 
therefore treated separately* 

The first Variety.— iqTqrPsnr 

15?. In this variety, the base ends in arr; as, — 

Wfr, ^nyr; ’T'prrwr &c. The 

following nonus form their base according to this variet}'. 

(1) All masculine and neater ii^rnns ending in ir ; 
they , change their ending st to air- Sneh a»jr-Hfrr *»v 






i!Thr w., i|*nT «•» i^’R? fli., ^ «•» 

>iir »i;^'&c.;- ■ 

(a) S<»ni€times in poetry, these noaus form their 
in y; for example; — 

‘ iro W^J Jf TTHT IT? 

g4ifr arin^ 1 sTRf. ’ 

^?i7*?Tsr. 

“ ‘ n^-T5r-v?H-<if I RTtfr 5^ srr# wrr. ' ' 


' {d) Pfonouiis iiiut adjectives form their 

in this way ojttioually. Such as, — ^T?rr?, W^i ^5 ?«rr-« 

’?r*r^r or HprerfH*. »fec. 

(<?) It, appears that the origiua! forni of 
of noons etuling in ar and 5Tr> and of pronouns, was if, and 
it is still ret-iined in the Chitpaw uii dialect; as,— 

^ ; &c.; and in the G<nn i>c and Malwaqi.; 

dialects we have (sing.), CrmT-S (ph); 

sErrs’iNrj &c. 

(d. In the old Marathi inscriptions we find sucli 
forms; as,— ^^E^rr> (f^TTRrrX (?arr’?r); &c. 

(e) Ilxcoiition: — When the simple letters of the 
alphabet are used to represent persons and things, they 
form their in sr; as> — ‘ 3swj ?»r’=?r ‘ 

«rf^ ?«i«r r#j ’ &c. ^ 

(2) i 'ome masculine nouns ending in 3?r that re- , 
diain 'their sfr'inthe formation of tiie base are declined^ 
in tills way; they are: — ■ 

: (o) Names of respect, snch as, — ^r?r» ’fnffj et^F» 
<tinfitr< !»T®«rr. «rn»T> sTRr;&c. as well as those fotnmed 



1^ adding wr. such as,— ^r^nir, fWf HTiilWE^’ 

MTvqtfT) ft-arfr; &c. 

\.b) Two QOQU8 of relationship, viz,, q ff -yi atiti iipir. 
Other DQUti8 ol rulatioa-<hip ending in str, sueh ae,— 
^Wr> WJJT, &c. belong to the second variety. 

N^O'ins ending in ht and having or n* before 
MX : as, — ’^inrr. ^rvrr, frr^, sthtt? wmr* &>?. 

N. B. The ^ or vr in the last syllable of these nouns 
ndiioh is pronounced as ys?f» <T r «<>a in the original, is pro 
nonneed as when the base is fohued. 

id) Nonns ending in sir and having h before »fr. 
Here ?r is changed to in forming the Ikise ; as, — 
^rartr; '»»r«rr-«‘i5rr^> tTiC^r-arre^rRr, 'W-Vam, &o. 

N, B. The forms of nouns in (c) and (d) are sometimes 
made up bj adding sf, as.— xn^IRr. ^?rrtr, &o. But these 
forms are not pronounced aa &o > he ^ or Vf 

in (e) is pronounced as a palatal ^ or w and the ?r in idj is 
simply changed to Therefore it is better to write them ss,- 
vnrra. &c. 

(e' Fntnre participles, — grrrnr- tRTTnr. &c. 

</) Abstract nonns ending in err ani also in 
«f 8. as, — >T;:^«prr« &c. 

(g)i Mascaline nouns ending in 9Tr» that have got ^ 
Wfore the ending stt; as, — irirp^Tf, ^sr^rnTt vnv?rr, &c. . 

(3) Some mascnline and neater nonns ending in xg 
form their in this way. They are; — 

(a)^»«. foim.s its in this wiy ne- 

dlsarUy ; and tr^ xrw, and ali ma-scaline 



ilontti it opMonally ; the other feme iaade ujp^;lUA^ 
the fifth variety ( i. e. as 

' ( i ) The followtog neater noane form their 

erif in this way necessarily s— SRt;^, ^srtr, fihfc. 

• ■ • *• - - -- ♦ - * • • ** * » ♦- - ■ ■ ■* 

*IT3riM nWOTj COrSfi WPoOtf 

ACt 

( e ) The noons qT%^» and ga;rl> neuter,, 
form their in this way optionally, the other 

form being made op like the fifth variety. 

is also declined like the third variety. SO'^' 
gn^p^has got the following oblique forms; — ye(rWI-< 
and QOtPim'— • 

The Second Variety ( sfhranTsrr). 

163. In this variety, the ends in err ; bnt 

there is a conjunct consonant ending in before STr$ aa: — 
WlWT, dtirar-; >rrar~> Nonus that are declined 
according to this class, are as follows : — 

(1) All masculine nouns ending in err that do not 
belong to the first variety; such as, — ^utrr, *iT?r, ^pr- 
UT, hgwr, ^RT, ^csT, &c. 

( 2 ) Pure Marathi masculine nouns ending in f; 
(long); and masculine Sanskrit nouns ending in ^ (long), 
winch are in general use in Marathi ; such as, — W- 

3 wrfr, «rnurfr, ftwifl-, »r#lr, 

4f, ^arflr, ^r, ui5ir5&, 

'iSfr, wTofl-, twrft; &c. 

Exception . — The nouns frl?, fpnft, Uinftj 

h uir^, «n:^ uftrim 

T" " ■ 



"mi- 

Winft aad are dedined like the fourtb 

. '.tariely. 

( 3 ) All neater noons ending in f and i|'; sack as,— 

wHf . ipsvff, !pSf, sn®^, 

& 0 . 

(4) 4¥ neater, meaning seeds, becomes 

(6) Yerbal noans in^ sach as, — sir^, ^)T<7- 

% &o. are also declined accordingly. 

iV. B. In poetry ^ is written as or fsn'; as 
9, ^r ^^ r 'w Ti Ac* These forms appear to be the origi- 
nal forms, &c. being afterwards made up by hasty 

pronunciation. 

The Third Variety ( n«?nrr *pt ). 

154. In this variety also the w* ir gg t y T is formed 
io an; hat there is before err & conjunct consonant with ^ 
as its final; as,— 1|^-(9,^-) &c. Noons 

declined- according to this variety are as follows : — 

( 1 ) Some mascaline noons ending in ir ( long) 
that form their qw r s y CT ia this way necessarily ; 
•as,— !fn( as a common noun ), jjr, wTf, 

&«• 

Nt£. as a proper noun is declined as ifTSa’-WT^* 


* Tins is the only masculine noun in Ifarathi that has 
got an annswar at the end of it. The Sanskrit word is dl^(i 
whiohbecMMs ihll^ in Prakrit. This nasal may now bi 
i^ihoppedfev the sake of unifotidt^ 
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(8^ Some muscaline uonns ending in ( long ) tiiat 
i^e declined in this way optionally, snch as,— 

HnTf &c. The other forms are made np 
accoidiug to the Fifth variety ; as,— 

s«^€r, &c. 

N.B. »rn», denoting relationship is declined as 
and when it is used as a term of respect, it is decUued accord^ 
ing to the fourth variety; as, - &c, 

(3) Some neater nonus in % (long), snch as,— 

3*^, ^1) ririr, CTstt^, &c. change-'* 

their gp necessarily to as,— wgrfrw, wr^jrRr, &c. 

( 4 ) Some neuter nouns in ^ that change then- 

final ^ to WT optionally; as,— &c. 

JV’. B. (a) Those optional forms, such as frr^yr, 

&c are obtained on account of the optional addition of the s nffj-y 
^ in Sanskrit. 'J'he base of <^T^formed from ^ is rrrfW; but 
that of formed from AU the optional 

oblique forms are to be expTained in this way ( vide Ch I 
XXXIV and XXXV ). ‘ ' 

{b) When there is a consonant before qy, this syllable 
( BT ) is either added to it, or is written separately; as,— 
HTwm, s^RrrwRT, g3 >r»*Br q ; fIrnBrw, But 

when the word consists of one syUable, the WT is written ' 
separately, as,— wqro, &c. The original forms appejtir ; : 
to have a full pre penultimate syllable, as &o.; the 

pther.forms having obtained by hasty pronunciation. 

Th© Fourth Variety (ef^Hrrspr). , 

165. The ending vowel of the base in this varieti^; 
ia f ( long ). Nouns that come under this variety are as 
folloirs 



( 1 ) All Sansknt no'nns ending origintdly in shott 
f; as,—^ w.; *».; irtfi/.; arfltr, tift, Wf 

f, &c. 

( 2 ) Sanskrit words in long f, not in cotnrabn nse 
in Marathi} as,— *Klr» tH-, sw- 
< ' in41 &o. f# and srA* the corrnpt forms of and anfl 
respectively, are also declined similarly. 

(3) Words from foreign languages ending in f 

which are not in common nse in Marathi; as,— n- 
fJrtrflr. 5frnfi-, sfh’nft-, srsErnlti &c. And the Mara- 

thi and foreign words formed by the terminations ‘sfl’ 
a,nd ‘-dt’; as,— urNt, *Tr#r5ff, 

Trnfrj &c. 

(4) All feminine nouns ending in long f; as, — 

’frfr, ^nrfir» f^?r> fnrifl* arsflr, »i#h* 

&c. 

Exception , — ^ and ^ir form their base in two ways \ 
such as,— 

(5) Some iemiuine nouns in st; as, — iryjf, «rfnr, 

% 55 , fre (a kind of tree), fnr, -irm. >irw:> ’fir, 

'fi'?rs?, fr*Cr>r, 'rrarasr, nnf>rar> &c. 

I a) The base of feminine noons ending in sr is 
formed in three ways ; some noons have f at the end of 
their base, as,— ^fN"; "fhe, nlfrtri >Tnint:» »Trsirflw, &d.; 
some take q-; as, — %ger, &c.; and some have qr or f 

optionally at the end of their base ; as, — •n’C^Kj wrwfhS’, 

lb) There is much difference about the formation 
i of the base of these nonns. Different bases are formed in 
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diffweiit parts of the conutry. A list of uoqns whqse base 
ends in q- is given under the sixth variety. The base of 
feminine nouns ending in other than those enumerated! 
in that list can be formed in f*.' 

(<?) The general rule to be observed about these 
nouns is, that the Sanskrit nouns ending in f, short or 
long, that change their final to ar in Marathi, their 
nultimate being accentuated { vide C'h. I. XXI ), form 
their base iu The following is a list of some of the nouns 
ofthissort; — ' t, 


Orig. 

M. 

Orig. 

M. 

m 


iTr^ir 


<ITf^ 







55 

*rf^ 

*rfT 






sqfar 








j &C. 


(6 ) Some feminine nouns in ar, that appear to 
have been derived from original Sanskrit words ending in 
f, short or long, or that are original Marathi words, fall 
under this variety; as, — Mlrsur* dtmr. IT^, 

&C. 

(7) Feminine nouns formed by the feminine ter> 
inination f'q take this variety; as, — vr^lT<T> 

% trv>fK, #wsfhT* Ac. 

( 8 ) The ending ar of feminine nouns takes qhicrffit 
( i. 6. it is changed to f long ), in forming the base; 

nlfsr; &c. 
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; li. These nouns originally end in f-j being put fo? 

^ lor the facility of pronunciation. So in the formation of 
the base the original f asserts itself ( see Ch. I. XXI ). 

( 9 ) Feminine nonns ending in us,— ^,fir, 
&c.. which are also written as nlf7|‘, ar© 

to be considered as nonns ending in f ( long ), and de- 
clined according to this variety. 

( 10 ) The base of feminine nouns (.•iidiiig in (short 
or long) is sometimes fonnd in po(!tr\* as ‘ as, — 

‘tc. 

The Fifth Variety ( 5rr-|=^ »T«>r). 

158. Nonns that come nndcr this variety . take 
as the final vowel of their base. The following nonns 
belong to this variety : — 

( 1 ) All the original Sanskrit noons ending in short 
as»— ^ ^ «. or /., ^ iT^ m. or &c. 

( 2 ) Some mascnlinc noons in the base of 
wliich ends optionally in ‘ srr ^ or gr ; as, — 

&e. [ See 1st variety, role 3 (a) ]. 

' ( 3 ) Some masculine nonns in g; (long) that have 
their base either in ‘ ?rr ’ or ‘ as,— 

>rr^ and [ See 3rd variety, role (2) ]. 

(4) All the masculine lionns ending in g;' long 
that do not belong to the 1st and 3rd varieties ; as, — 

( 5 ) Feminine nouns in ^ (long) ; some of these 
Bonus ate purely Sanskrit words, and they retain their ; ' 



fiqal * ^ ’ as, — w, ^ T, &■?.; and several otHen 

Uiat are purely Marathi, and that retiia their final * ;jf; * 

as,— iiris:,frc», ^rf, en-sr, ^5, 5, »r<cr^, sthk:^ 

qTir» a»r^> lE^rw, sr^, &c. ^;.. 

(a) All other feminine nouns en ling in 17 take * 
or ‘ If ’ optionally; [ see in%^r »rT (.8) ]. 

( 6 ) Nenter nonns ending in ^ long, that form 
their b ise optionally in ‘ nr ' or ‘ arr * as,— tn%^, <irr%t. 
ifin r g; [ sea Ist variety rule (3j ]. 

( 7 ) Some neater nouns ending in long having^ 

‘ gp ’ or ‘ qr * as their optional base; as, — UTSsre;^, 

&c. [ see 3rd variety rule (4) ]. 

( 8 ) Neater nouns in long that retain their *3:’; 
sn»n^, grsT^, fjf, am^, &c. 

The Sixth Variety ( srr ). 

157* Nouns that fall under this variety have the 
vowel q* at the end of their base. Nouns that belong tu 
this variety are ; — 

( 1 ) Sanskrit feminine nouns as; — q^qr, f^SRUTr 
STTHTT, f^r«fr» ftwrr» error, %r, rfsinr, »»T<rr,f%itr, 404 
and feminine nouns in arr that are formed from Sanskrit 
nouns, as,— iirqr, srrr,&c. 

(2) Feminine nonns in arr that are from foreig^. 
languages and that are in common use in Marathi; as,— ’ 
T»iT, *r*rf, vsrr, m w*rr, fJrwir, wrwr, »mrr, 

(3) Sanskrit nouns originally ending in srr or a; 
having changed their final to sr in Marathi, belong » to- 
ttua variety. Some oi these nouns, are giyembelow 





■ 

Sfar. 

M. 

Bkr. 

M. 






’SF 




ijrir 

*n55T 

*TT5ff 


m 




SR" 


?iinr 



fro ( 1^^) *<5- 


(4) Some Marathi feminine noons ending in vr which 
are not formed from Sanskrit feminine nonns, bnt which 
i^e considered as feminine in Marathi, take this variety; 
the principal noons of them are as follows : — 


Skr. 

M. 

Skr. 


M. 

m^(n) 

wr^, ^[irer 
?yt*r 

(m) 



«^(n) 

g^(n) 



^orr (m) 


^ (m) 




?rnr 

3rrw(m) 



snrnr (w) 


(wi) 



<?(«») 


'i^rnr (w) 



iSIpT (n) 


^ (m) 


iW 

m(m) 





w 



(h) The following is a 

list of the most important 

fenunine 

nonns in «t that form their base according to 

this variety « — 





aiFJW 

^ , 


^Rf-. . 


arnr fw**r 





srfst 






OTB tcas¥, Idif 




%«5^ 


f%o5^ 

^5T 






<ra^ 



«TfR 


W 

?TS[ft*T 



?ii5r 

«(K3r 

■ ^ 

m 



?rtsr 



nK 



511^ 

«r? 

saxT 

im'niT 



fii^r 



?n^«T 


Wt 

?TR^t*r 

#ir 


fSfsr 


m 


W 

#r 



2t*r 

?fi? 

*FT 


33 

»F[«r 

€Nr 


*hfK 

#T 


m . 

if7 



iT»r 



iHr 






ir 



m 


% 



*^»r 


5rr*r 


9^ 


*Tjf 


%r 

*ufR 


fsr 


5T31T 

%03r 


*T*ii3r 

*TT5r 


*Tf^ 

»Tf*r 

m 









^tiSf 




TsiFr,-^ 


(h?! 

'IfR 



*Tft7 

^ffsrar 

flv 

'rr'? 




WS(^ 



fm 





2? 

Wff^T 

f5?^ 

>o5? 

*TnT 

3®f 

% 

JTr*T 



*in? 

rtW 


*rR 


^ »— 
mT 


?5N - 

’?Nt 

*1155 
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smr 



Rtt 


finOT 

snar 

«rR«i 










?fw 


flcJPTT 



misT 




^Trsy, mss 




^T3r 


%*r 

^rt5T 

fltf 




«3r 

wf? 






?rw 

fT^ 


ihr 

1^^ 

%fr 




Note. Some of these nouns are considered to be of dif- 
ferent genders in different provinces, such as, — *?{% 

*r^> ( masculine ), ( neuter ). &c. They are 

declined according to this variety when they are feminine. 
When they are not so, they are declined like other corres- 
ponding nouns. 

(6) Feminine nouns ending in ar that have their base 
iu q- or f optionally; they are : — 

(а) Nouns ending in ‘g;qr,’ such as,— 

&c. 

( б ) Feminine nouns ending in ar, that are 
purely Marathi, or of foreign or doubtful origin j— ■ 

irtm. f’cw:. rr?re?r, qr^nr, wr- 

^fnr, »srT?sir, q< T <gg > 

#»nfNr. wfw, »nTer, fftnr. 
fsiTT, ^isnc, *ii?nc, ^rnrafhff, ww, «rertw» 
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( 7 ) The base of ^ ‘ ’ 

( 8 ) Many feminine nonns in long ‘ 37 * have their 
. base ending in * 3?%’ or %, or they retain their gj optional^ : 
ly. They are gr» ?[. ■srrBT* 

af, ?rar, &c. The base of these nouns is 

formed in three ways; as, — 

&c. The base of 57, and made up only in : 
two ways; as,— 57^7, g%?r, ^rnirsff, and g; 5 r, 

The oblique forms of ‘ ’ are 

Note. The optional forms of those nouns are duo to the- 
optional addition of the sufilx g7 as stated before. 

( 9 ) .Feminine nouns ending in ij- ; as.*->f^v%,. 

&c. 

The Seventh Variety ( *pt )• 

158 . The final vowel of the base of the nonns of 
this variety is ‘ arf. ' 

( 1 ) All nouns ending in belong to this variety 7- 
as stTfr »*•» wnff »?•» t%fir n., trfr »i., WtA 

WT!^/. &c. 

The base of proper nouns. 

159 . The formation of the base of proper nonns 
differs a little from that of common nouns. The rules 
to be observed with rogtvrd to the proper nonns are ; — 

( 1 ) The ending vowel of nonns signifying persons;: j 
if short, is made long; and if the vowel is long it remaias 
asit is; as :-Hcr»T, Tmr; »r: 5 > J ^nrr, indTr'^. 
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( 2 ) The base of femiaine nonns ending in ht that 
-are derived from Sanskrit and are of common occurrence 
in Marathi, ends in both *5Tr’ or ‘ if ’ as, — t’TTj 

#OT,-^Rr -5efi^; srif^r, srfrfm- 
&c. 

(3) Bat the noans of this class that are not common- 
ly used in Marathi ^hange their final ‘ arr ’ to ‘ if ’ only; 

aa,— ^n53r?Tr-^^i^, c«5nriTr-T?«nfSrw» ^ 

(4) Some feminine nouns ending in f or a; are 

formed from feminine nouns ending in * srr ’ ic Marathi, 
as,— 4r<Ff, n^C n*Tr; i^fT-liiTi and their base is 

formed according to their corresponding noons. These 
moans may be considered to be different from their ori- 
ginal fornis ending in srr* 

(5) The geographical names of places, countries, 
'mountains, rivers, towns, &c. arc declined like their cor- 
iiespoudiug common nouns; such as, — Mas. — 

«rn!itr“55rrarr-«rRr; ^ncrrJfl-’erwrrfNr; &c. Fem.— ^ojr- 

s»rr<flr-^rrfir?r; »T*r%?^-T*r?5<hEr; &c. Neat.— tTfirr??:-’ 
Reoapitulation. 

160. The formation of the nominal base of com- 
mion nouns in Marathi may be summarised as follows 

(a) Nouns ending in ST — • 

Masculine — according to first variety. 

Feminine— (1) according to fourth variety, nec^ 
sarily £ see Sec. 155 (5) ]. 



(3) accoriling to Mxth variety, uecessairily £ see 
Sec. 157 1.3), (4) and (5) ]. 

(3) optionally, according to fourth and sixth [see 
Sec. 157 6) ]. 

Neuter — according to first variety. 

(b) .Nouns ending in an* — 

Masculine— fl) according t4 first vanSty f see 
See. 153 (3)]. 

(3) according to second variety [see Sec. 153.1)3.: 
Feminine — according to sixth variety. 

Neuter — there are no neuter nouns in arr* 

(c) Nonns ending in f ( short ) — 

. Masculine, feminine and neuter — , according to 
fourth variety. 

(rf) Nouns ending in f ( long ) — 

Masculine — (1) according to second variety [ see 
Sec. 153 (2) ]. 

(2) according to fourth variety [see Sec. 155 (2 } 
and (3/ ]. 

Feminine — ^according to fourth variety [ see Sec. 
155 4) 3 Exception . — 

Neuter ( that is, ending in ) — according to se- 
cond variety [ see Sec. 153 (3) 3- 

(<?) Nouns ending in ^ ( short ) — Masculine, femi- 
nine and neuter, — ^according to fifth variety [ see 
Sec. 156(1)3. 

(/) Nouns ending in ^ ( long ) — 



Masculine— (1) according to first variety [see Sec^ 

152(3 a)]. 

(2> according to third variety [see Sec. 154 (1)]. 

(3) according to fifth variety [see Sec. 156 (4) ]. 

(4) according to first or fifth variety, optionally 
[ see Sec. 152 (3a )and 156 (2) ]. , 

(5) according to third or fifth variety, optionally 
[ see Sec. 154 (2) and 156 (3) ]. 

Feminine — (1) according to fifth variety, neces- 
sarily [ see Sec. 156 (5) ]. 

(2) according to fifth or sixth variety, optionally 
[ see Sec. 157 (8) ]. 

Neuter ( that is, ending in ^ ) — (1) according to 

first variety, necessarily [ see Sec. 152 (3 h) ]. 

(2) according to the third variety, necessarily 
[ see Sec. 154 (3) ]. 

(3) according to fifth variety, necessarily [see 
Sec. 156 (8) ]. 

(4) according to first variety, optionally [see Sec. 
152 (3 c) and 156 (6) ]. 

(5) according to first, third or fifth variety [ see 
Sec. 152 (3 c. iV. 5.) ]. 

(6) according to third or fifth variety, optionally 
[ see Sec. 154 (4) and 156 (7) ]. 

Nouns ending in If — 
liascnliue — ^there are no such noons. 
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Feminine^-^ccordiag to sixth variety [ see Sec. 
157(9)]. 

Neater (that is, ending in — ^according to second ^ 
variety [ see Sec. 153 (3) and (5) ] 

iA) Nouns ending in^ — there are only some femi-- 
. nine noons of this sort and they are to be consi- 
dered as ending in f-, as,-^%, and 

ore declined according to fourth variety f see - 
Sec. 155 (9) ]. 

<i) Nouns ending in sit — masculine and feminine^ 
according to the seventh variety [ see See. 
158 (1) ]. 

There are no neuter nouns in 



CHAPTER VIII. 


ABOUT THE F1?^AL AND PENULTIHATE LETFERS. 
l.'-THE PINAL. 

161. In Sanskrit, the original forms of many sub- 
stantives end in a short vowel j bat when the substantive 
is inflected this vowel is lengthened, an annswar or^vi- 
sarga coming after it, excepting only in the case of 
some neater nouns, such as sr^tr, &c. It can, there- 
fore, be generally said, that there is no short vowel at the 
end of a Sanskrit word, when it is actually used in a 
sentence. 

162. In Marathi, the vowels or ^^at the end of 
a word is always pronounced long. So all words of Sans- 
krit or of any other origin ending in short f or should 
be considered as ending in long f- or when they are 
used in Marathi. Such as, — 

*Tw, &c. 

JV. B. By virtue of Oh. I,, XXU and XXIU, the vowel 
y or gr remains at; the end of a word when it is accented and 
lengthened; and when it is not lengthened, it should be 
changed to a sihiat bt- So there cannot bo a short ^ or ^ at the 
end of a Marathi word. 

163. There are many Sanskrit words that end in 
consonants in their original or inflected forms. But it ia 
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wOids^^a^ 

164. The following ralra about the final letters ar^. 
therefore, to be observed in osing. Sanskrit words in Mar 
, rathi ; — 

( 1 ) ^ When any Sanskrit word ending in a vowel i*' 
need in Marathi, the nominative singular of thatnvord ia 
Sanskrit is to be considered as the original word in Ma> 
rathi ; the ending annswar or visarga, if any, being- 
dropped, and the final f or 7 ( short ) being lengthened; 
as,— rnr; ^tpt; fft:, ?€rs »rr^; 

^ soft; wfl-; ’Ti;, >mrr, *TRirs 

Ac. 

(2) In the case of nouns ending in inst, ^ ^ 
* 1 ^ , and fw , the nominative singular in Sanskrit is 
to be considered the original word in Marathi, the end-^ 
ing 5, if any, being changed into (a full) w*; as, — 
fi%»irsr, ’sSir^, <%ypr> anw, "^inTr, Ac. 

(3) This rule holds good in the case of nouns in 9 ^;. 
as» — frf%TRfr, f#aT, ’#R*rr> &c. But in their case, the 
Marathi word is also obtained by dropping the final sr ^ 

•pr, Ac. 

(4) In the case of all other nouns ending in con^ 
sonants^ the Marathi word is made up by adding ( a. 
silent ) ST to the final consonant; as, — ttpht, tiR’i’, Ac. 

16'5. The final sr of a word in Marathi is pronounced 
in three ways : — (1) The perfect pronunciation, as it 

* The ST in this «r is, of course, a silent ar. 
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is pronounced in Sanskrit words; nw* 

^siTW> *Tnr> &C. (2) In pare Marathi words it is not 
pronounced so perfectly and then it should be called a 
silent ST ; as,-— srpt, wt, wnr, wr^, *r*iT, »nrT, 
i%g r B g > &c. (3) The final sr in words from foreigpi lan- 
guages is not pronounced at all; as, — 

&c* 

166. About the final ir, ^ sr and ^ : — (a) si; 
followed by f ( short or long ) is changed to rt as, — 8 tw» 
sTiSl’; SRSTT) «fr^- Instead of or is often written; as, — 
STOT5?r, »!fT5n^. HTOPET, &C. 

Note. In the words sr$, ’WfC, &c., sT is sometimes 
pronounced as rt; as in irHl> Ac. 

(d) In pure Marathi words -w, sr and rt are pro- 
nounced both as palatals ( as in Sanskrit ) and as dento- ■ 
palatals ( as in Marathi ). And the rules observed with 
regard to their pronunciation are as follows ; — 

( 1 ) % followed by f or ^ or by the semi- 
vowel w> are pronounced as palatals; as, — ^rsr^, 

5nn^» g wp e wr. &c. 

( 2 ) They are pronounced in both the ways when 
followed by ij-; but when they begin a word they are pa- 
latals, and in the body of a word or at the end of it, th^ 
aredento-palatals; as, — ^in (palatals) ; ' 

and, in 5Tr*t%, &c. ( dento- 

palatals). 

( 3 ) The termination ‘w* of passive verbs is ptJatal; 
as,— aRfdl* «Tnt^, &c. 
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( 4 ) n* W) n followed by any other vowel are dento- 
palatals; as,— WT. ^rrw, afir. apr, 

^nt*r> ^0. 

..* ( 5 ) In the Sdmdnyan'ipa of words ending in »q', Br» 
these letters are pronounced as palatals, althongh 
they are dento-palatals in the original; as, — 
dento-palatal; ^nrra', palatals; &c. 

iVl B. The letter is not pronounced as a dento-pala- 
tal in Marathi as it is rather difficult to pronounce it that 
way. When the word is changed from Sanskrit to Marathi^ 
it is changed to wi, as in 

167. Pure Marathi words of neuter gender ending 
in any vowel except sr iiave the last letters nasalised; 
as,— Ac. The words iir^, wHf, 

: Ac. are not written with an annswar on their 
final letter, becanse their final letters are nasals; bat to 
follow the general rale, these words shoald also be writ- 
ten with a nasal. This rale does not hold good in the case 
of pare Sanskrit words; as, — qrftj srfitr; Ac. 

168. The final Anuswara: — (1) In Marathi there 

is always an anaswar at the end of a neater word, ending 
in any vowel except »t. We also pat anaswar on 
the final of many of the nominal and verbal forms, such 
as,— ^^6^, ?cF>n^, &c. There is a 

class of people who are trying to set aside this anaswar 
as, they say, it is not properly pronounced. 

(2) Now, many of these anuswars are derived fronti 
original Sanskrit, and many of them have come to Mara* 
thi, through the Prakrits. They cannot, therefore, be so 



SQauxtarily dealt Ifaceitani^ olase of people do 

not or cannot pronounce tbe anns:^r properly, it: is not, 
the fadlt of the langnage. If the economy of the lan-^ 
gnage wants it, it shonld be retained in spite of the in> 
ability of certain people to prononnce it properly. 

v3) Now the question is, what is the propriety of 
this final anuswar ? Is it put there to serve any ‘ useful 
purpose, or is it simply a hobby of some people, who are 
said to be very fond of introducing it everywhere in sea- 
son and out of season. 

(4) If we consider the subject without any kind of 
prejudice, we shall see that the final anuswar at least is 
not at all useless. 

(5) It is the tendency of the Frakrit as well as the 
vernacular languages to pronounce the penultimate syl- 
lable with an accent; and then if there is a final vowel it 
is dropped, and the original penultimate syllable be- 
comes final. Or, the final vowel is sometimes changed 
to a silent sr. 

(6) Now, had this process of the change in the final 
vowel been continued without any restriction, all word*’ 
in Marathi, whether masculine, feminine or neuter, 
would be ending in sy. Such a change is, of course, in no 
way desirable. The speaker wants to make some distinc- 
tion at least in the case of neuter nouns. This has^ a>e- 
tually taken place in the case of feminine nouns. There 
are about 2700' feminine nouns ending in a? in Marathi,. 

;ia^e of which were originally noons ending in PI* 
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■«fT. It is vety diffioalt to classify thorn aotsording io 
their oblique form as some of them have that form end- 
ing inf, some in 7 and some in both ways. Althongh 
these nonns now end in sT) still in forming their base they 
always resume their original final, and have their baw 
formed accordingly. 

(7) In Sanskrit, there is generally an anuswar at the 
end of the nominative singular of neuter nonn^ Vhich ie 
also retained in the Prakrits. And the Sanskrit plural 
termination is «rrf^ which becomes srrf in Prakrit. 
The final anuswar was therefore natural in the case of > 
neuter nouns, and it was retained there in order to give 
fixity to the final vowel. It is, therefore, clear that the 
final anuswar in Marathi words is put there in order to 
give fixity to the final vowel of words, and so it is very - 
useful. 

(8) In thecase of some of the verbal forms an anus- 
war is put in the Prakrits for the same purpose, and it 
has reached to the vernaculars. This anuswar is very 
useful for the purpose of distinction; such as, first 

, person singular, third person singular; uKff first 

person singular, third person plural; third p^on 
singular ( neuter ), <1% third person plural. ( masculine )| 
and so on. 

/9) Now, this tendency, of vernaculars to lose the 
final vowels, will be marked in the following exam]^s^ 
The Konkani people try to drop q- inqf)^ and'li^, adtt: 
they say ‘ and or ’ and but 

this annn&sika, the forms would ahready have beeu'^Sj^^lht. 
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■ ** 

BBd Tbp Desbi people do not pronounce the annswar 
and the words andlt^havealreadybeen and 
^ in their speech. But as it is very difficult to forget the 
anuswar, they pronounce the final w and ft with a short 
nasal sound, and the words are written as ‘ ' 

which will be seen from the so called colloquial dramatic 
language. 

(10) That this annswar is required for the reten- 
tion of the ending vowel is proved from the fact, that 
when a termination is to be added to a form with an 
annswar at the end of it, that annswar is dropped, as it 
is no longer required; as,— dtWTwr, »JlWT*fhSt; ^ 4lr 

&c. 

(11) This annswar, therefore, is, as it were, the 
guard set as a watch upon the final vowels f, 17, 7 and 
sfl’, which the economy of the langnage wants to retain. 

II.— The Penultimate. 

169. It is the general rule about the vowel of the 
penultimate letter in Marathi, that if a word ends in ar, 
the f or g: of the penultimate is long ; as,— iftw, tflw, 

w, *pT, ik, erflrer. gmer, 

&c. 

170. In Sanskrit, ar is considered short and arr is 
the long vowel of it. But in Marathi^ ar is pronounced 
short as well as long, just as the Vowels f and w are ; for 
instance, in the words 

&c., the ar of the penultimate syllable is a long sri but 
when the word is inflected and the ending vowel is 
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lengthenad, the pennltimate «t is prononuced short ; as,— ^ 

171. If the ending vowel is long, or if there is a 

conjunct consonant in the last syllable, or if there is an 
annswar on the penultimate syllable, then the pennltimata 
f or w is short; and if there is a penultimate sr it is pro- 
nounced short; as,— 'dhT' 
RBrr,»rwB^, ^ (^), (w*w), 

w, &c. 

172. In adding a termination to a word, the ending^ 

vowel of the word is lengthened; and then it is necessary 
to modiiy the penultimate vowel by shortening it. The pe- 
nnltimate f and b;- are especially shortened in this way; 
as, — fiTfh!r> wrft^RT, Bnftra'} BfT^» atni* 

BTFRnEr; »fhr, ^nrqjrr 

&c. 

173. The following are the general rules abon 
this change.— 

(1) If a word ends in sr and has a long f or ^ ae 
its penultimate vowel, that vowel is made short or is re- 
placed byer; and if the penultimate consists of a simple- 
f or BTy it is changed to w or q* respectively; as, — 
i%m-^qTrEr, wrtq-fnrqm-fiTWff, 

(2) The penultimate f or BT of a word of two 8yl» 
la|bleB is only made short; as, — 






(3) The pemiltmiate ff or «r of a tvinsyllalnc^ 
ptreceded by a conjonct coosoaant (n* an aapimta'fjisrBlso 
made short; as,— 

(4^) Bat>when:thetpenaltimate;f' or nr is not preced- 
ed by for a conjunct consonant, it is shortened, or. arie 
enbstitated for it; as,— 

Note, *TnfH, *tMW aw exceptions :—itheir 

forms being made up according to the rule (3). But 

ias afresh or nrftCTifr. 


((b) '^Jien a word consists of fonr^or more .syllables, 
•and the vowel ;of , the letter preceding the pennltimate ^ 
*o«Pi8r, thatisjtthe voweiofthe jprenpennltimate letter is 
i^hoft, then (the fpenaltimatei|‘;or if is made short; as, — 

vrHTrair-wH^sirir; &c. Bat 
if the vowel of the pre-pennltimate letter is long, the pe- 
.nnltimate f of words of fonr or^mcnre letters is replaced 
by ST, and a long nr becomes short; as, — »TtrfK~ <W 8e n> 
partH-swrft; 3*na555-^?fnp<i^, &c. 

174 i !Qie ioUowing areitibe i^tamples illustrating 
Sthese ndes:*- 

(1) Nonus that shorten tibeifj>enilltimate long^, .or 
^change it to w 

anf? 

ifWw 

wf?i #ir #!r^ 



(2) Noons that fthorten th^ penifltimati 
ohange it to ST 




^nftoT 

aTPfl® 




^tfsf)or 

«FpfW 



^T#R5 










TrftoT 

•ir^ 





antw 

*rN??5 


.^r\ 

rasi^ 

mTT 

si€t^ 

30^* 

’^fhr 











(3) Noons that shorten their p^noltimate 7 : — 

mm ^ *rti^ ^ 

^ *n^ srnssff . 

(4) Noons that shorten their ’penoltimate or or 
change itvto.^ : — 

«n5w (amTWWJmw) 

^3f;r '^is <rr3»ar irRB? 

5 ?^ wraw TF3*3r tosr Nwray. 

Noons that shorten their penoltimate sii ^pr 
cha^ittosr:— 

i these, the penoltimate is not cbaiiged'to STv ^ 


(ai355M'3f*r55M) 

^ ^5r 

i'TOf 3Tt^ ^5® 

^ i:fT ^ srf^ !tfor 

%<IT w 3^® 

^T5^ <41^^ 3^'^ 3^ 

>Tr^ JTTor^T 

W^ ^ 55i?r ?yff f 

?CT^ 

?ti5 Hifir f|fF ff»T 

Note. These rules do not hold good in the case of Sans* 
krit and foreign words used in Marathi. In the case of such 
words, the penultimate remains unchanged when the word is 
not in general use; as,— *nqS-»Tq3Cra, 3T>fk- 
*l4y4.r^> g ^h T- 3*tiH I ^ '> &c. But in the case of such words 
as are veiy generally used in Marathi, the penultimate is mo- 
dified, or is retained optionally according to the rules; as, — 

<hr-ft#?r-tWNr, 5ft«r-f^nT?n’, 3rnflr*r-?rr- 

ft*TRr, »r5tfhy- ?f^ro> &o. 

175> These rales are generally followed in prose as 
well as in the poetry and old langnage. Bat the follow- 
ing additional changes in the penaltimate syllable are 
foand in poetry and old Marathi: — 

(1) When a word ends in e? or and is preceded 
by er with any consonant except that of the «q'-class, 
the penaltimate sr is replaced by w or 9^; so, %si^, Q r i ei ag ' , 
w*iwr, ^nKwr> ^*r^> sTriwr> become ^Ifsnv 

srrjBT, &c. Thus, — 
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‘ ^ irnSf « # 

wnTwi I sRTifr ’^srw^rr Pisr^rr* 

* f^%r»!trrRwr r(%?T t ^ %w. ’ 

* ’f'T »rT§t'|^ > f t arhoff, 

‘ ^ €ir^ I ’ 

( 2 ) When, the pennltimate syllable contains a letter 

of the «q'->class and the word ends in sf or sr, the pen- 
ultimate sr becomes f or f-; as, — ;grva s> ^ 3r cr > iflWii > 
become fr^rsffj afrfilTr, arf^, &c. Thus,— 

‘ 3n=*r arfiiff^ I sn^«nR. ’ 

‘ ’^Rranr fr^ 1 ^ ^rff 31 ^.’ 

‘ «iT?r» *irfr, 1 ^wsJt »ftT %0 - ’ 

(3) When the final ?r, 85 or sr is preceded by the ar 
"of f becomes w; as, — fTfSCT ^$ | 56 t ; 

&c. Thus, — 

‘ *ift % ^<ur ftap# Hn?r 1 ttfhB »rr^^ ’ 

‘ 5Erarw ^hrioCT, arr ^ arr y it 1 cr^-’ 

‘ »?®t ir»?r fT snTTT fhflssT. ’ 

(4) When the final ar, or w is preceded by that 
syllable is changed to f or f ; such as, — # rur <fta g » 

'TRfIr, «Tnrfr; ^CTan^t, unr^; &c. Thus,— 

^ ^nrinir «irnfrw i ^irw wm* 

‘><n[rff /nr^rrar » «Tnrfhw •’ 

( 6 ) When a word ends in a consonant of the a- 
class, the penultimate ST becomes f or ^ when a letter of 
the BT'ClasB precedes; and it becomes 7 or ar? when pre- 
ceded by any other letter. So wNrr, aNrr become 



»fWhr, wh#r; and i»nB«r, TOirt-, w &e. 

become ?||W2rv:?rP5»r,^^^ &c. 

(6) When there is a penultimate ^ (t^) that ^be- 
comes ^ or so iirfr, <n#, 1F^, &c. become 

•fw(-<ar), W*r> 7^, j'lfW) &C. Thus, — 

I «fl55%e’ wfrr *rr%. ’ 
‘^ra^8T*iTf€ir ’ • 

* sTnrTg5^jr^%sTifl&'5T’«rf»Fep^w^^ ’ 

‘ srrf^ »ir»^ ^ I wi^ 

III.—Aooent. 

176. Aooent is the stress upon some particular 
-syllable of a word. Every Marathi word consisting of 
more than one syllable has its aooent; i, e., a stress is 
'laid on one of its syllables. 

177. It is a general rule in Marathi, that when 
there are two or three syllables in a wor d, the penulti" 
unate sylkble is accented ( see Gh. I. XXI ). 

178. When a word consists of more than three syl> 
lables, the syllables accented are generally more than 
■one. But the penultimate letter of every Marathi word is 
generally accented. 

179. When a word ends in «it or in a long or ar* 
the last syllable is accented although the penultimate 
syllable has a long vowel. In ‘the case of such words, the 
.penultimate letter may have a short vowel; as,— 

afl, jFr» %.» irj, Ac. 

N. B. In the ease of such-words, the syllables in which 
’they now end were originally peniiltimate syllables. Thejr, -have 



b«ooQie the las t ayllaUfiS;. the oxigiaal finals, whhsh-cpQsiste$ o|K 
eisgle Totrels, being dropped ( vide-Oh. X ^X!Vi 

ISQ. The vowel f^or^ ofthe accented syllable ifr 
always long ; and if there is ar or arr in the accented sylr- 
lable, it is pronounced longer than QBoal. 

181. When there is a conjunct consonant at thO’ 
end of a word, the penultimate syllable may not hare a 
long vowel; but it is accented, and is pronounced more- 
forcibly; as,— 55 -, a:?* &c. 

183. Sometimes both the penultimate as well as 
the last syllables have got the vowel ar or arr in them,, 
or pre-penultimate and the preceding letter has got a 
long vowel except a? or arr, or it is prosodially long. In 
such cases, the accent may fall on more than one syl> 
lable, but the principal letter that is accented is the pe- 
nultimate one. 

183. In Sanskrit prosody, a vowel when followed 
by a conjunct is considered a long vowel although it is 
short, and then it is said to be prosodially long. Thus, in 
the words ^nnd the vowels of the penultimate 
syllables are to be considered as long vowels. 

184. In such cases, the accent falls on the syllable 
that precedes the penultimate one; as, — afNrWT» 
&o. But such words may as well follow the general rule; 

sBlsrirr, &c. 

- 185. Thus it can be clearly seen, that the lettess 
und^Uned in the following words are accented; aSj-^-e|fh^ 
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. ■ 4: 

fw; w; 

35; f tj pPT or or c^tii^; 

f^; or *11111 5 s ftrrPTj or 

5« i B ii' «T or jr»r yr> &c. 

186. This accent ( or ) is intended to 

enable the speaker to pronounce a word clearly. When 
any termination is added to a word, it is necessary that 
it shonld be distinctly heard; and for this purpose, the last 
syllable of the word should be strengthened or accented. 
In order that it should be accented its vowel shonld be a 
long vowel ; and if it is not so already, it should be made 
long. This is the necessity of forming the or 

base, or of changing the last syllable before adding any 
termination. 

187. If the vowel of the last syllable is short, it is 
lengthened; and if it is already long it is retained; or, some 
other suitable change is made in the last syllable in order 
that it can be pronounced more forcibly or distinctly; 
as,— wnr, *inr-, ipR, f6’-,^NrT, ^1^-, *rmr, *n%-, &c. 

188. lu strengthening the last syllable the accent 
which genenally falls on the penultimate syllable is shift- 
ed to the last one, and the vowel of that syllable is 
shortened; as,— '^qfoSTH’; 

^ar; &c. 

189. This change, called ‘the Sdmdnyarupa,* is ne- 
cessary not only in the case of nouns, but it is also required 
to be made in the case of all kinds of words in adding 
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anj termination to them; as, — sfhr ( a verb ), 

( a<ij* ), f^i K Tg si re, «Rf^ir. ssfW. JW" ( ind.) 

iltrmv Ac. 

190. When the pennltimate of a word is sfr, 7 
sft, these vowels cannot be shortened when the accent id 
shifted to the last syllable in forming the Sdmdnyarnpa, as 
there are not the corresponding short vowels; bnt though 
they are not actnally shortened, they are protionnced 
short when they become unaccented. This will be clear 
from the pronunciation of the following words : — 
Tprr +^ = 

=a?ram; &c. 



CHAPTER IX- 


]01. Number is the variation in the form of a^ 
irord, whichisho^vs whether we are speaking of one things 
or of more than one. 

•N, B. originally means ‘ speaking ’ or ‘ telling 

In grammar, it means speaking with reference to the number 
of the object we are speaking about. 

192. There are two numbers in Marathi, the Sin- 
gular number and the Plural number. 

193. The form of a word made to denote one thing 
or one set of things is called the singular number ( 

); as, — 

184. The form of a word, made to denote more than 
one thing or set of things, is called the plural number 
( or ); as,— 

Ac. 

Nous. In Sanskrit there is a third nnmber called the 
dual number, meaning two things; this is not recognized 
in Marathi. ' ' 

1^. In many cases, the plural form of a noun 
does not differ from the original or singular form ; and , 
',;SHhen it differs, it is formed by some change in- the last 
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letter. Tlie plural terminations are tf in the masculine^ 
^ in the feminine and f and ^ in the neater. 

Id6. These terminations are taken from the nomio 
native plural terminations of nouns in Sanskrit. The if 
of the masculine is derived from the accusative plural 
termination in Prakrit, which is if. The sir of the fe- 
minine has its origin in the suffix m. In the case of 
neater norins, f is derived from the Prakrit sinr which is 
formed from srrf^, the nom. and acc. plural termination 
of neater nouns in Sanskrit ; and ^ is simply another 
form of it obtained by the influence of the suffix iir; 
such as, — ^rf%9Tnf, &c. 


187. The plural of a noun is formed by somo 
change in the last syllable of the singular form. This 
change is made according to the gender and the ending 
vowel of the noun. The following are the rules of form- 
ing the plural of nouns : — 

(1) All masculine nouns, except those in sir that 

'belong to the second variety, have their singular andi 
plural alike; as,— gmT, liii., &c. 

(2) The plural of masculine nouns ending in sn 
that belong to the second variety is formed by changing 
air to If ; and that of proper nouns ending in air, and> 
the nouns ending in air coming uuder the first variety>. 
viz., fmi'qi ' *Fr> have their singular and plural alike; as,— 

wrtrr, ?irwrr> ^snirr, JTnrr, 3r*wr, &c. 

lloxK. In the figurative language, the plural of iirrSIT^ 

ilTliTf &c. is formed as,i|n^, Wrt; as,‘‘ ^ I 'I— 

9 



” “5*t^ «i% in% Mlir «if*’ 

*« jpr^ wrr^ w«% 

(3) Nouns as >a i *llw> ^TanroT and ’marr^ having sr 
as their penultimate, form their plural in two ways; as, — 

^anri^'i &c. But the latter form is used more 
gen^lly. 

(4) In the case of feminine nouns ending in vr, 

those that form their base in if have their plural in err; 
as, — ^1 t, ft?rj f®r^; &C.; those that form their base' 

in f, form their plural in f-; as,— fivr, &c., 
and those that form their base optionally in or 7, form 
their plurals in both the ways; that is in ^ and srr; as> — 
?pcm, i?3iR, tow, to^- 

TOwr? TOi ’ 3 :^ ', &c. 

(5) Sanskrit feminine nouns that originally end in 
short f and ^ have their both forms alike; as, — 

spqft, &c. Nouns ending in if ( short ) also 

form their plural by changing f to just like in the 
case of nouns ending in f (long) as, — -^TOTr, W«WT, 

&o. This shows the tendency of the language to lengthen 
the final ^ or 

(6) Feminine nouns ending in srr, 'T ®°d gf ( long) 
are the same in both numbers ; as,— inwr, 

lire:, &c. 

(7) The plurals of nouns' such as qr^, iRjjr, 
wnr, &c. are sometimes made as qrqr, qnqqr, &c. But they 
are the plurals of the forms qnr, ’fTWW, %o5q, htw, 

that is, then they are. to be considered as ending mef4; 



If token ttf be qnir> &c., the;f mil 

. be the same in both numbers. 

(8) Some feminine noons ending in long form 
their plnral optionally in arr ; as, — 

3iT^-5Trar-3rrar; ^njriiry- 

wrw-sTssTT; &c. 

(9) The noons &c, are ex- 

ceptions. They form their plurals by adding %tt, the 
forms being ^5e>^ r > ^sra^rr ; fC?rr or &c. 

(10) The plural of feminine noons ending in f is 
formed by changing the final f to arr; aS) — *TOr; 
■^aor; qrff, wrs^rr; ’troR'* ’trw; &c. 

Exc»ptiom^—{a) The fominine nouns ending in that 
are formed from masculine noiins ending in ar or in conso- 
nants, are the same in both numbers ; as, — 


Mas. 

P. Sing. 

P. Plural. 





5rr(t 

Sflft 

flif 

m 

m 



«TT*T«ft 


( i ) The feminines of masculine nouns that originally 
end inarr follow the general rule in forming their plurals; . 
as,— SKnur-^Sraft, plnral giiT4«n> 

,( c ) Ifouns of one syllable ending in f form their ^oral 
by (d^gmg I; to fan*; and those that have alone at the end, 
repine I by an"} as,— ^larr; sft, ^TTI', *rr^» 

#ilt5 &C. 
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( d ) The noung anff vr|> <11^, &c. and compound 
, noons ending in them, when denoting respect, are the same 
r |n both numbers j as, ant W «nt 

f|ner«r<r; " “ sinr #rw#w. ” &«• 

( e ) The Sanskrit nouns »rr*ftT^, 

and similar other nouns, have their singulars and plur 
rals alike. But the plurals are sometimes formed as, — 
^rr««rr, &c. 

( / ) Feminine nouns ending in af change their final sf to 
f long in the plural- as,— giRT-gnt; ; fnr-^Tf > 

; ^rrsr-^rrf ; &c. ( vide Oh. i. XXX. ) 

( g ) The plurals of these nouns are also made as — l|r4l, 
&c. But the former use is more common. 

(11) Feminine nouns in ^ may be considered to be 
ending in arf, and they then follow the rnle (5); as, — 

&c. 

(12) Feminine noons in aft change it to arr in the 
plural; as, &c. 

(13) Sanskrit neater noons in f-z (short) are the 
same in both numbers ; as, — &c. 

(14) Neater noons ending in ar form their plural in 
4*; those in ^ in and those in f change ^ to ^ in the 
plural; as,— &c. 

(15) Of the neater nouns . ending in those that 
form their base in arr have their plural in 4‘; and those 
that form their base in ^rr or ^ form it in If; as,— smfv 
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STote. Neuter nouns ending in ^ showing contempt^ 
wd formed by, the terminations &c., and ais* 

the nouns fl^, &c., form their plural by changing the 
final to i|-j as,—^, 3^; f5s?r; &c. 

(16) The nouns &c. have twd' 

forms for their plurals; as,— or igEi r ^- 

&c. * 


198. These rules of forming the plural of nouns 
apply to the nominative and partly to the accusative case/' 
The plural of other cases is formed by adding the plural 
terminations of those cases to the plural base. 

199. The following are the rules of forming the 
plural base of nouns : — 

(1) Nouns belonging to the first five varieties, ( f. «. 

HnrBT Hw, »rT, » P f rnr *rT, iprand 

vpT )> form their plural base by putting an anuswar on 
the final of the singular base; as, — ETT-Hnf^> 

E»#wr>&c. 

iV. B. This anuswar of the plural base is derived from 
the Prakrit and the Apabhransha genitive plural, where the- 
terminations are and vt*. 

(2) Feminine nouns ending in long f are exceptions 
to this rule. The plural base of these noons is made op 
by putting an anuswar on the final of the nominative 
plural; as,— «T^-ir«rr->iEibGr. Ac. 

(3) But Sanskrit feminine nouns ending in | that 
are rarely used in llCarathi, and the nouns HTt> WIWT 
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-signifying respect, form their plaral base by patting an 
^anasw&r on the final t>f the singalar base; a8,-^rff8'r 

wwfNr> &c. 

(4) If the nonns artf) <rff> &c. are not nsed as terms 
of respect, their plaral bases are arr^rf* ’VRTl* 

(5) The plaral base of noans belonging t<J the last 

two varieties, ( viz. >pr and *rT ), is form- 

ed by patting an annswdr on the final of the nominative 
plnral of those noons; as, — ni<i r 4f > wnrarNr? &c. 

200. The nouns 

sfwnri arrsFTO, fwr» GrroP, and sach others denot- 

ing qaality, property, nature of things &c., are not used 
in the plaral. ^ 

201. Abstract nouns, such as, — 

jjwrHpiO Ti &c. have also no plaral. But 
these nouns are used in the plaral when different sorts of 
those qualities are meant; as, — anf^ GrHf 

** ^ Tnarnm' 

wnronr. ” &c. 

202. Proper nouns follow the general rales in form- 

ing their plurals; bat there is generally no occasion to 
dse those nouns in the plaral; when the plural of these 
noons is to be formed in order to show respect, sach 
terms as, — ^nf|w> «rrs7> wrf> &c. are added to 
them; as,— aTf%, a rr s K wr ^w ffTwrar ?!rt- 

*mrWj wnmfr -shjsrrt whswair; &c. 

(a) Samames or family names are used in the plutnl 
although used with names of individual single persons; 
t ‘ <rm- ‘ ^ ^ 
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203. Ill Marathi the plural forms of proper aud 
common noons are often used out of respect to denote, a 
single person. This kind of plural is called the plural of 

respeot ( srnrrff ); as,— ^rf<ninr;* 

’ &c. 

2p4. Some common nouns are only used in the 
plural; as,— efhr (meaning father), |j^r, 
crmr, sTRunRirr, 

(names of diseases), &c. These are sometimes used in the 
singular when only one of the collection is meant; as^>^ 
&e» 

«: 

(a) Nouns denoting persons, objects and substances 
#re often used in the Singular, even after adjectives having 
the sense of plurality, to express a very large or considei^ 
able number; in such case, the verb is also used iuit^e 
singular number; as,— ‘ ^ 

VT ftw fimr; ’ ‘ wr 

‘srnr^^ wr ufuisr sriwr gsSNr * 

‘ SW ilTT »Tvr4f 

^rtrtwi • 

Notb. This use corresponds to the use of the Eugifsh : 
phrase * many a — as,— ‘ Many a man was there; ’ &o. 


* This word is considered to be of the - neuter gendie^ 
.although it signifies ‘ husband's sister. ’ However, tlm-iVerb ' 
jshied to it is generally put in the feminine; «9,— *ir^ 



CHAPTER X. 


THE DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

205. The forms of cases are made op, in the singa- 
iar and plural, by adding terminations to the respective 
Imses. The following are the case-terminations 


Oases. Singular. Plural. 

Ifominative ( sr»T«Tr ) afr, art, f. 

Accusative ( fl^qr ) — » 

Instrumental ( sgf, stf, f ; sff, f , 

Dative ( ) w, OT, IST, OT, *Tr, 

Ablative ( f*r; -SF[, 

lenitive ( NtV ) 

Xocative ( Hwift ) 9rt, art, f. 

Vocative ( ) %. 


206. Noons do not take all these terminations in 
f<Srming the cases. Some terminations are generally 
added to all nouns, while some are applied to particular 
nouns alone. The following, characteristics should be re- 
membered regarding the formation and the terminations 
o£ respective cases : — 

(a) Nominative Oase — < 1 ) The original 
fimn of a noun is generally considered to be the form of 
the Nominative singular. The terminations s|r and er 
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were added to some mascoline noons ending in sr in old 
Marathi and in poetry; as,— 5r«?Rr» f$>Tni!Wr, 

fnil’; wr*re:, sirs. Sanskrit Nomi- 

native singular termination is ii;, or Viaarga, and the 
Marathi terminations sfl and ^ are derived from it 
through the medium of Prakrit and Apabhransha lan- 
guages.' sti' is the termination of the Nominative singular 
in the Konkani dialects. This ur is retained in 
wr^, and such other terms of endearment. The 

plural of the noon itself is the plural of the Nominative; 
and it can be seen that the plural terminations given 
in the last chapter are the terminations of forming the 
Nominative plural of noons. 

( 2 ) . The following rules may be observed regard- 
ing the change of the final vowels into and ur in 
the Nominative singular, especially in poetry and old 
Marathi : — 

( 3 ) The ending sr of nouns and adjectives having 
ur or f in their last syllable is changed to afh us, — 

wqRT-wvr^T; wl?-wlr|r; &c. 

Examples : — 

‘ *RT Prvwl vrruurwr umwr i vnsr, uf ^ftwrniT; 

sirwr t stupt yrwr." 

^ ^ «T Cu r ^« r fl r > nr dr * 

( 4 ) Other nouns and adjectives ending in sr ( and 
sometimes those in sir ulso ) change their final to w or 
wr; as,— wdfr» wpt, wrg:; WiftfJ 

MWf, ^wwfr, &c. Thus 
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‘ »irf*T I ?i?n?r sttPt 

^mnf «if*E3ii Prrrc ( fro“ 

‘ sp^ ^snarif i srt Rrr^ »rF!as:iff> 

‘ I ?«rr ^ fre:» 

# si»nT»r«?rer I 

5n%>iTft‘ 

( 5 ) The final t or ^ of noans and adjectives 
having IT or f in the last syllable is changed to such 
as,— ^srnfr; &c. Thus,— 

‘ ^BT»n«fr^ I tr 

3Tf?T ^ff^rThr ’TW5Tr i f? 5 crfr. ’ 

‘ fi«isrr Hhjl' I ^HT^Rncrtrvr ’TTfr ft *■ 

' »Tfrsrr|r i Irwros^rrl wtewr- ' 

( 6 ) When the last syllable contains ;qr preceded by 

«fr, that ?r is often changed to q-or as: — 9 ^%;. 

^tw, ?T?r, ntr; 'bit^, «rrtl; sm. ?rnr, sr^; ar?T*r» srrnrr 
anr^; &c. Thus; — 

I ’rnrifl' *rrTT» 

^ ari^ stPtutt I »h<f ’ 

‘ sTHT^ft arrf^ I «rrw*fl' 50?^ 

iNn- sTigpOT 5BtPT?n^ I 

(7) If, a noun or an adjective ends in ar preceded by 

«r, the ^ and sr together form ait in masculine nouns, 
If in the feminine and % in the neuter; such as,— ranRr, 
»?t> sT^TT^, stH, #ersr» >nT, 5t, &e. Thnss-r- 
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fr sT^ %«ff I ’ 

*fe¥5r <TntTf» 

I *h^ ant. ’ 

' ^?Tf n^lFT I ■% ST ^nwr. ’ 

(8) If there is a ^ at the end, it is changed to 
gr or ^;'as,— ftr^, T%3ri tar; ara, sral-» srsr, l&c;- 

Thus, — 

‘ Pflm %af«Twr ftrar i %«rr^ afl^ 

I nranr^-’ 

‘ ann^ nnW? I arr^^ffn ttt ’ 
nrrai- ^ 1 aranr. ’ 

‘ nrftar ^itWw I f arjifann. ’ 

N. B. The words >Tmna» narntT* &o. are foand used 
asjrrwrar, ^roftnar, na^antw, naart^r, &c. in old Marathi 
Bakhars. 

(c) The Aoousative: — (1) The Accusative in Ma- 
rathi has no forms of its own. When a noun stands as 
the object of a verb it is to be considered iu the Accusa- 
tive case, as in the sentences — ‘Itff wrw Hrf?<fi'> ’ ‘gwW’ 
3?iwr ^rw, ’ ‘ wtfWr,’ and ‘ 

H rf t s . ’ the nouns wrw» 3W ia>>> whwm and.trTTTsr are in 
the Accusative case. The forms of the Nominative and 
the Dative cases are used to represent this case. 

(2) When the forms of the Nominative case are^ 
used in the sense of the Accusative, then it is called 
the Uaihfleoted- Accusative (arJirerw-fittflnr), because 
a noun is not inflected in the Nominative case; and when 
the forms of the Dative are used, it is called the Infleot- 
ed Accusative ( snpsw-fifdNr )• 
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N, B. The rales regarding the use of the Nominative 
or Dative forms to represent the Accusative cose in different 
places are given under the chapter on the Prajogs. 

( 3 ) The Accusative case has merged into the 
Nominative during the period of the development of the 
Prakrit languages. In Sanskrit, almost all neuter .nouns 
have the same forms for the Nominative and Accusative 
cases. Taking advantage of this, the Prakrit languages 
formed one case out of the original two, using the same 
form of the word to denote the Nominative and the Ac- 
cusative. 

( 4 ) To nse the Dative case in order to denote the 
object appears to be a later development, and a Dative, 
does not always perform that function as completely as the 
Nominative case does; such as, — ‘ ^ inN * means 
‘ He kills the tiger; ’ but ‘ ^ Hlft# ’ means either 
‘ kills the tiger, ' or ‘ strikes the tiger, ’ so the sense in 
the second sentence is rather ambiguous. 

( c ) The Instrumental : — ( 1 ) The terminations 
4^ and art of the singular and f and fj- of the plural are 
nsed in poetry and in old Marathi. They are generally 
added to masculine aud neuter nouns ending in ar* As for 
•examples ; — 

^ sn^ TO, »Tr^ iiR^wr.’ 

‘ itasf ^ %«srr4f. ’ tpww* 

dl'Ci'lff* 
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( 2 ) The termination ^ of the singnlar and of 
the plural are need in the ordinary language in the 
general sense of the Instrumental case; and ^ is used 
to show the accompanying circumstance. 

( 3 ) The termination arl appears simply to be the 
old oblique form, it* comes from the Apabhransha. ff of the 
plnralis formed from and it is afterwards reduced to f . 

The old Sanskrit termination of the Instrumente^l case is 
W ( fW )i and si' of the singular and of the plural are 
formed by adding ^ and f respectively to w; that is, they 
are doable terminations. In the Mai. and Goa., we have- 
rwrww, &c. and in the Chitpawaui, the plural 
termination is The termination ^ is derived either from 
^ or As or w? governs an Instrumental in Sans- 
krit, the ^ in Marathi often takes the termination % 
before it; as ‘ ^ qwir Whrnflr# 'TWWT. ’ Before #, fr' 
drops its anuswtlr and is often shortened. 

( 4 ) All these terminations have an anuswar at 
the end. 

(d) The Dative.’ — (1) The termination w is much 
need in old Marathi and in poetry. It is used in the 
spoken language by the people in Konkan, while in 
the upper parts of the Maharashtra it is used in 
writing alone, the termination wr being more exten- 
sively used in speaking. The termination ^ is found 
in poetry and in the old Marathi literature. ^ is 
written as ^ (or even as ^ ) in old Marathi and in 
poetry; as 



^ ®nfr ^iwu “VBTTWV 

n ^Ttff ^fpspff ^JPWnj 

^m«r ^ artt-PwWi', 

2i>w W»rni- 

‘ ift’ »f^, ^ »r^ ^ 

•*if04w- 

( 2 ) The termination ;a^ is formed from the Saiis^ 
krit Genitive termination ^ (Pr. ip?r). The termination fjr 
is from Apabhransha rST^, ^ being dropped as in faPTrar 
the plural of firsn'- This termination appears to have come 
from the root fjvr. We have got fynT? in the Prakrit and 
in poetry. In the Khandeshi dialect we have 
is derived from being dropped and the annswar 

retained. means ‘ to the place ' and 
means ‘ to the place where Bama is. ’ And from this 
is formed. WT of the plural is from frr, W being 
changed to w- By some it is traced to «t, the Genitive 
plural termination in Prakrit. 

( 3 } SR- is the Dative termination in the M&lwani 
and sipf-f in the Goanese; and it becomes in the case 
of pronouns in both the dialects. It is aR- in the Chit- 
pawaui. It is formed from and although no trace 
of it is found in the standard Marathi, it is fonnd in 
!EUndi and Sindhi languages. 

(e) Tlie Ablative : — (1) The termination jpria 
used universally. The other termination ^ is obtained 
from it by dropping the aspirate, and is applied only to 
certain masculine and neuter nouns ending in ar; as:— 
&c. 



(2) According to Mr. Beams the terminations 1 ^, 
«nd^, dialectic Ablative terminations ( asin ^<r|^) 
&c. ), are formed from the Prakrit terminadons 
iwit ai^d 9 ^. But according to Dr. Bhandarkar, is the 
absolntive of I?;* this latter form is fonnd in 

poetry). Thns, — sTTfir’ means, ‘The house having 
been, he came from it. ’ ^ is the absolntive of as 
ar^) ST being dropped as before a weak termination in 
Sanskrit. The .ar of the root ar^r is dropped in the Kon- 
kani dialect, as in % 1 TlTr> ^Tn%Tr, %■» % Tner* &c. 

(/) The Genitive ; — ( 1 ) In Marathi, there are 
no forms for the Genitive case. The Genitive case in 
'Sanskrit is often used in the sense of the Dative case; 
and in Prakrit languages, the original Genitive in Sans- 
krit was changed into the Dative case. 

( 2 ) In the early stage of Prakrit and Apabhran- 
sha, the termination f in the singular and f and w in the 
plnral were used to form a Genitive. But in the after life 
of those Ian;: nages an adjecdve showing possession was 
nsed in the place of the regular Genitive case.. 

. ( 3 ) The termination of the Genitive singular in Sans- 
krit is TW as, TTHTW; this form becomes tt’TTH’ in Pra- 
krit, and in that language it has the sense, of a Dative; 
and TnnFsr becomes m pure Marathi. The Genitive 
.plural termination in Sanskrit is which becomes ^ 

S ' — — '■ 

• In t:.o sentence ‘ ift ftSTT WfTWIT ’ * ffl 5|^:- 
we often say ‘ ’ ‘ ' &c. for the sake 

brevity or while speaking in haste. 




' 1;44 "gIaioia^. ' 

iu Prakrit f^nd from which is derived ;n> the Dative 
plaral termination 10 Marathi. 

( 4 ) When the Genitive case in Sanskrit was changed 
to the Dative case in Prakrit, in Marathi, and in all 
other Indian vernacnlars derived from Sanskrit, it was 
necessary to have some form in order to express the 
sense of the Genitive case. A Genitive expresses posses- 
sion, or ownership. In order to express that relation, an 
adjective is formed in Sanskrit by adding the termina- 
tion fw to a substantive; as, — STfTfhTj 
&c. This becomes in Prakrits and fw, w and ^ 
in Marathi. As every adjective in Sanskrit takes the 
number, gender and case of the noun it qualifies, this 
possessive adjective iu Marathi is also infiected according 
to the noun to which it belongs. The possessive adjective 
formed by adding fw, is not inflected; as, — tnrr^ 

HTTPEwr *rff> 

flr &c. 

( 5 ) The termination ^ is added to noons to form ad- 
jectives showing possession, and to indeclinables to form 
adjectives from them. And the terminations and w are 
only added to indeclinables in order to form adjectives 
from them. The adjective in w is changed for genders; 
as,— and % as,— WRT^, wnrtt and 

( 6 ) There is another adjective in Sanskrit which is 
formed by adding rw to the nouns, &c., such as, — 

arttmr, &e. This is used in the same 
sense. According to Dr. Bhandarkaris opinion, the Ma- 
rathi termination •qrr-( <^,'4r ) is derived from it ; while 
it was the opinion of the late Krishna Shastri Chiplonkar 
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that the termination ^ is derived from 

kiit ). In the Sin^i language eft' is the termination d 

this adjective which is doubtlessly derived from 

(7) Now, this possessive adjective serves the purpose 

of the Genitive case so well that the first grammarians of 
the Marathi language considered it to be the form of the 
Genitive case itself, forgetting that it was properly speak- 
ing an adjective. This adjective cannot be called the 
form of a case ; because, the form of a case should be 
/tnali that is, it should not be inflected after it is once 
formed. And it should not be possible to derive any more 
forms from it by adding terminations to it. Such is not 
the case with this possessive adjective. It takes the gen- 
der and number of the noun it qualifies; as, — sTFST, 
ciwr% ly#, wr, 

&c. It is also inflected for when the 

noun it qualifies takes any case; as, — nH i w u r fnrhr or 
»tr% fWfWT, &c. 

(8) Thus it will be seen, that these forms showing 
possession are purely adjectival, and consequently they 
cannot be called the forms of a case. However, as there is 
no Genitive case in Marathi, and as these forms so exact- 
ly serve the purpose of that case, they can be considered 
the forms of the Genitive case for the sake of convenience. 
But it should be borne in mind that they are quite dif- 
ferent in nature from the forms of other cases, and are 
substitutes fbr the real forms of the Genitive case. 

(9) A Genitive is adjectival in all the Aryan lan- 
guages. It is of that nature in the Hebrew langcmge, 

10 
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in the Dravidian langnages of Soathem India, and ever 
in many of the barbarian langnages of Central Africa. 
In Sanskrit, it is not generally related to the verb like 
other cases ; that is, it is not always a but 

it is often connected with a uonn, an adjective or any 
other word in the sentence. The only difference between 
the other adjectives and the forms of this case in Sans- 
krit is, that the latter are not inflected as the former are. 
Bat Br. MaxMoller says that this termination ^ be- 
comes mr in Sanskrit and then the adjective formed from 
it is inflected^ *as — mf^ni ' 4, 8T«TR^» &c. 

( 10 ) In Hindnstani, Gnjarathi, Bengali, Sindhi, 
and all other vnrnacnlar languages derived from Sans- 
krit, there are no forms for the Genitive case, the adjective 
derived from the Sanskrit adjective formed by the ter- 
mination being used for expressing the sense of that 
case. As in Marathi, the possessive adjective in those . 
languages is changed for genders, numbers and cases. 

(y) The Locative-' — (1) The termination appears 
to have been derived from the Prakrit termination 
which is in Sanskrit. It is only applied to certain 
mascnline and neater nouns ending in sr* It is mostly 
used in poetry, as in the following examples : — 

* Vide Max-Muller's ‘ Lectures on the science of Lan- 
guage ’ Vol n. pp. 122-123, note; and Sayce's < science 
of Language, * pp. 416 to 420. 
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* yp’ff 5^^RT ■®n*t^> (flat«n<cft’ *TT®r ^Tf*r^yT> 

%?i5t yfprfH «ftRy=?ir. ’ 

3TS?fNft. 

« 

( 2 ) In the ordinary language it is added to masca- 
line and neater noons ending in and denoting time 
or place •, as,— siCf, q^Cf, iriff, CTyf^ tj% ftqiSt, &c. 

( 3 ) The termination 3 t 1 is also derived from the 
Prakrit termination ffer. In Hindi and Gujarathi, the 
Locative terminations are and qf respectively. This 
termination is applied to some masculine noons ending 
in BTTi aSj — ‘ qgsrr ^ ’ ‘ iforf &c. This is also used 

extensively in poetry : — 

' yrff 'yr»fc ?T5jy»5ft qrsCT 5^ ^rf^psrr- ' 

‘ ^rrof sror sr^. ’ 

( 4 ) In some Marathi grammars ^ with a nasal 
before it is given as a termination of this case; but such 
forms as,-— urm, »Tiy|y> yT^> sT#r, &c. are 

obtained by adding the post-position srhr to the 
of nouns and joining two words according to the ordinary 
Sandhi rules, or by the So ( ?t ) or arftr cannot 

be called a termination. Thus the real forms of the 
Lecative case, that is, such forms as can be obtained by 
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adding a termination, are only made*ap in the case of a 
few nonns alone. Other noons form their Locative case 
by adding one of the post-positions, soch as,— erftr, 
&c. 


( 5 ) After the forms of the Locative case have been 
made op by adding terminations or post-positions, those 
forms are considered to be nouns showing place or time, 
and adjectives arc formed from them by adding adjectival 
terminations. The termination is added after the 
termination f, as — wfHr; and terminations srr and 
are added after arfjT; as, — The Ablative 
termination fw is also added after the Locative termina- 
tion ii as,— wfffW, &c- 

(/^) The Vocative: — ^There is no termination for 
the Vocative singular. The singular base of a noun is 
the Vocative singular of it. The plural is formed by 
adding ^ to the plural base. 

207- There is another way of forming cases in 
Marathi, viz, by adding some indeclinables to them. 
These indeclinables are called (words joined 
to words), because, they are added to words. They are 
like prepositions in English, the only difference being 
that the in Marathi are aefc/scT to words, while 

prepositions in English are ptU before the words. 
They may be called Poat-positionSy or words put 
after other words. There is a large number of inde- 
olinables called Post-positions. The following is a 
list of the more important post-positions belonging to 
each case; — 
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Nozoinative.* — 

Accusative— sjir, 

lustrumeDtal «n\4t} ?nfe 

««T, 

TO, Jnfl’, wnft, ujftzTT, ^rrff, ?to, 

ar^, uin:^, arlf , 

^flpT, f^, firanr, »ir^, arf- 

gjT> 1T5TO, 

’ETTOl’, 

STRT, *r5f, >T-^, HT^, 

Singular Plural 

Mas. and Neu. — % ar^, ar^. 

Fem.— an^j^r, anil, m- 

Koxu. Indeclinables belonging to this case are put be- 
fore the nouns; as,— a^t ar^ 5i:%, ST?!’ or &c. 

But ai^ andai^ are also added to words by dropping their ar; 

88,-4^,^-^, &C, 

iV. B. Many of these post-positions are only used in 
poetry. 

208* Before adding these post-positions to nouns, 
it is necessary to form the base (^iptotott) as in the case 
of terminations. In the case of terminations, no oncTTO- 
is necessary when the termination begins with a 
vowel. But in the case of a post-position a <i r H r *« T ^ is 
necessary even if it begins with a vowel. Such post- 


* As the noun romains unchanged in the XominatTve 
ease, it is obvious that there are no post-positions belonging 
to this case. 


Dative — 

Ablative — 

Genitive — 
Locative — 

Vocative — 
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positions are added to words according to the general 
mles of Sandhi, a being formed when the vowels 

are dissimilar; as,— tfh5T+aTi!r=«frs^, ’srr+3Ttg?r=smq5r, 
ftr8^+3Tf?r=%^^Nr; &c. . 

209. The ^fference between' a case termination and 

a post-position is, that the former is not a word, because 
it has no meaning. It only acquires sense in co'njunctiOU 
with the word to which it is added. But the latter can be 
used independently as an indeclinable. However, many 
of the post-positions cannot now be used independently^ 
and so they can be called terminations of the respective 
cases; such as, — irw, ?nr^f> &c. 

210. In Sanskrit there is a class of indeolinables 

which are called Upapadas ( ), and which govern 

certain cases; such as,— flwT? ^r*r, &c. ) 
The post-positions in Marathi are just like the Upapatlas 
in Sanskrit, with this difference, that the Upapadas in 
Sanskrit are used independently of verbs, the cases go- 
verned by them being called and those 

governed by verbs, «(iK«hRHT£l> While in Marathi, the 
post-positions are used as case-terminations, and cases 
formed by means of them are governed by verbs. 

211. Declension of words; trnr ‘ faith, * mas. 

(1) By adding terminations, — 

Singular Plural. 

Norn. *rnr, HTf >nw. 

Acc. jfnr, Hri, writ, «rnTRr»-wr»-1lr- wrw, 

Instr. wTwt^, wiWf, wnrWf, 

Dat. 
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Singular. .Plural. 

Abl. 

Gen. HTTPTr, HT^b?rT- 

Loc. jnff> Hrff. 

Voc. sn^» 


(2^ By adding some of the post-positions, — 

Acc. vrr^rm) irr^tw, smprwrff. 

Instr. HTfraS, »n?rNnrsT. 

Dat. srr^TOTSt *iR!sirt^i, ^ r ?w r € f . 

Abl. HT^Ris^, »n^nrbi?r, »Tra!«^. Hnrri^ 

Gen. »Tnrtft<r4f. 

Loc. HFrf?r, Hprk, *TrTt«iv^. 

Voc. >inr, HRrr-> eifr 


(3) 


Nom. >i{tab|. 

A r ^SitOT, ThBURT -tt>ciWM I > 
' 1 '^J'o6VI*J» 

Instr. 

I>ftt. q i To 8qr ’M> :floCTiraT» &o. 
Abl. 4n»<llit.H « 

Gen. &o. 

liOC. ^tc5T» 

Vbo. 


gT sw fHtr. 

ic"rg<ira> ^>5 W ?» T r . 
^g g t r Wt; ^jt!8«Thff,^IWqWI' 
^tafsrt^r, <t355rffir»^t55«ri’Tr. 

^fhsf. 

wSiTm* 


(4;)?niT«». 

Nom. ifiii. nit. 

Aoc. nnry nnHETy &o. 

Instr. THFn^ fmWf* 

Dftt. nnm, n*iTOr> &o. nsrt^r, n^Tfwr> &c. 

AbL nuTs^* nnfipT. 

Gen. nnm; &c* ii'srlnr, &c. 
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Singular. Floral. 

Loc. ( no form by the addition of a termination ). 


Voc, 


narWf. 

( 5 ) m. 

Horn. 

qsflr. 


Acc. 

tPfNr, siifhn-. 

Ihstr. 



Pat. 



Abl. 


sR^llsr. 

Gen. 


?i»fhrr. 

Loc. 

( no form. )• 


Voc. 


( 6 ) «nt /. 

Ifom. 

qn:* 


Acc. 


^rnthT, snfhrr. 

Instr. 



Pat. 


^rrfiNr, 'EnthTT- 

AbL 


*rrtiT[*r- 

Gen. 


^irtNr. 

Loo, 

( no form } 


Voc. 


- - *V 

^TtPu- 

(7)^/* 

Nom. 


Rrsr* 

Acc. 



Instr. 


Wrtfr- 

IDat* 

WTc^y WcHTe 


Abl. 


HcUn* 


* In the case of nouns that cannot take any of tilie 
liocative terminations, that case is formed by adding a post- 
position} such as, qrtTfr, &o. 
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Singular. 


Plural. 


Oen. RiSni. 
Loc. ( no form ) 
Voo. 1%^. 




^ ■ »-«S- 

nrsun- 
( 8 )nrTrr,/. 


Nom. «i7«lrc. 

I 

Instr qnr^. 

Dat. qrCTitsff. 

AW. qcqrfrFT* qiiftftq. 

Gen. qw^ r. 

Jioc. ( no form ) 

Voc. qcqrO> qmt. 


qtqnJ, qt^ror- , 

qrrnt, qrqirr, 
q i^Kiq > qiq r i7q T > q a c^r clq r . 

q^nrWf. 
qcqfOq . q^ ^Tf q - 
di«ii<fsLH, q^'creifq. 
qrrr^tqr, q^ qr if qr- 

qc< T r<?q> , qwrelqt. 


( 9 ) gf^/. 


JWom. 5 «qfJ- 

Aoc. {3^» 5^«r. ^- 


Instr. .jpufi^, 
I>at. 

AW. 


j 5^. f^ifNr, yqfNr, 

gqfWf, q’qSHff. 

g^rfhr, *pqfNrr, 5 ^iff^, 
jj q ffgq . 


(lO)qfr/. 


Nom. .q^ 

Aoc.i’^’ I 


«TOr. 

qw. ’TOfqr> 5 nrfarr, 

qqrfqr. 


Instr. q^iiq, qifi’^ q«rHft qvl^ qiiWt» 

Dat. q#Er> srftqr *raW &o, 

AW. q^y r q«Tfvq. 
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Singular. 

Plural. 

(11)^/. 

Kom. 

^r*rr. 

1 

Acc. { 

f^*ir. ^Wh-OT.-^.-STT. 


Instr. ^•^,-^5 


Dat. W? ^r>*ftr; 


Abl. ^ft^sr, 

f^rafgsr. 

Gen. 

^r*ri‘<Tr. 

Loc. (no form.) 

Voc. 


( 12 ) m. 

Nom. 

*1TV* 

Acc. 


Instr. 


Dat. 


Abl. ^rraffr 


( 13 ) >rrar m.. 

ifom. «rr3r 

Hnr. 

Ki>o ! *n^» 

l»Trar-«r,-wr,-'&. 

f HI'S**; Hi'si • 

1 Hrnrt*g'>-^»“%»**rr. 

Instr. »rF3^-«Tm# &C, 

HnWf, »n^tsflf &o. 

Dat. stF 37^7 »rr^, &C. 

«rn^Er, ht^; &c- 

Gen. HTTrgr. 


Voc. Hrar. »rm. 

>Traf5fr. 

( 14 ) swrtw. 

Horn. qtBT^» g^FTT. 

gH»T^, g<RT“^» g9»pi^- 

^ ««Knt» S^KTT* 1 

[g«f^,gwr^, gir"TiJ. 

Acc. -J gyrig, ggBT’«rra’. ^ 

1 gq>Tlg> g^ir>rtg, g<M«^w 

(.g^tr^rPET, g^iwqig &o. i 

[gH>wq|g» &<*• 
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Singular^ Plural. 

inqtr -} a:«i5r>ri3f, g3i»r"rfsf|r, 

1 5?frp»nrr^, &c. \ 

( xrsrrarsr. ararr. f ja A i ufai ' ar agT or ig s 


5 PiirT- 


( &c. { 

Dat i g^r "rRr. J g^ ' r^> g y pr l^ , 

• 1 "WRT, gq > p» r ^rq> &c. i ^r, &o, 

Abl, &c. ararTOTTFrr. aa g nia r g^ . 


( 15 ) %/. 


Nom. &rr 

Acc. ^^.^,.9iT,-^. 
Instr. &c. 

Dat. &c. 

Abl. ^^jrsT, &c. 


^-^r,-wr,-l?,-«Tr. 

&c. 

&c. 

^S?T. &c. 


( 16 ) /• 


Nom. gig; 

Acc, ^fn^> ?rr^-’Br.-?Trr^ 

Instr. gf^-g,.5;5r,.^ 

Dat i 

■ 1 5Erra:^,?rRt^r,'«irat?r, &c. 
Abl ’arnfit'T* ^rr^* 

L j[^H> &0. 

Voo. grg, gr^, 


^rrec, ^re«n'* 

&c. 

^THE^, &«• 

&c. 

&c. 

^njq^S !T>- 


Nom. ^ 

Acc. ijfjET, &o. 

Instr. &c. 

Dat. &c. 

Abl. &a. 


( 17 ) 

1 ?^;. &c. 

&c. 

( 18 ) n. 


Nom. *r^ >!o^. *185^. 

Acc. »T^. < r og »nr8T > <i6feqw» &o. »i8^>'»rai^»no5TN‘, 
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Singular. 

Instr. 4|aa<irHf &c. 

Dat. r r g^ T ^ - &o. 

Abl. iTS5<UFr, 

Voo. 4|n4|, 4|66 «ii« 


Plural. 

»r5<rf*ff. » r bBqW> &o. 
nw^rHt. 


19 ) «. 


Ifom. 

Aoc. &o. 

Instr. iat ^ qr ? , &c. 

Dat. &c. 

Abl. 

Voc. q1»q T 

(20 

Nom. 

Acc. arPTS^, arpr^^,&c. 
.Instr. qr^r g ^? &c. 

Dat. q r qqf r q> &o. 

Abl. qrqgRt^ 

Toe. qrq^ 


^r^qfq, &c. 

^p ar Wl f > &c. 

&c. 

qraggr/. 

qraqrr. 

grpran". q r qahig r > &o. 
4 r q^ l ^> &c- 

qrqwliq. 

qr^rarWI’. 



CHAPTER XI. 


PRONOUiXS. 

213. - Some sobstantives do not express any thing bj 
themselves, bat they arc used in the place of oth^r suIk- 
stantives. They have no meaning of their own, bat they get 
the meaning of the sabstantives for which they are ased. 
They designate persons or things by their relation to 
other persons or things; as, — ‘ nwr 
W3T 5 ^TF- ' * Here * ’ and ‘ A ’ do not express any thing 

by themselves, bat ftiey are used for ‘ CRT ’ aod ‘ frcnfr ’ 
respectively and then they have got significations in 
relation to these two noans. These words are called 
Pronouns. 

213. Deflnition:— 'Pronoims are words 
used in place of nouns and designate persons or. 
things by a reference or relation to other persons 
or things; as; — ‘fT,’ ‘#or’, cj’c. 

i\r. B. (1) Pronouns are symbols or marks applied to 
objects, not to signify any attribute, but merely their re- 
lation to the act of speaking. They are, therefore, relational 
names, 

(3) The term FEF^wrw in Marathi grammar is not 
appropriate; becaase it does not convey the proper mean- 
ing. This word is taken from Sanskrit grammar, in 
which language there is a group of sabstantives that 
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are declined in a peculiar way; and being the chief 
or typical word of that group, they are called 
meaning and such other names.’ As all the Pronouns 
in Marathi or their original Sanskrit words are included 
in this class, the term is wrongly used by Marathi 

grammarians. The proper word for Pronouns would be 
(srfrT for and nouns; words used for nouns. ) 

214. Pronouns in Marathi are seven in number; 
they are;-Hfr, w, fr, affw, and gtrar. 

215. Pronouns have, like nouns, forms for genders, 
numbers and cases. 

* 

216. Pronouns are divided intp four classes; viz, 
( 1 ) Personal Pronouns, (2) Demonstrative Pro- 
nouns, (3) Relative Pronouns and (4) Interrogative 
Pronouns. 

217. There are two Personal pronouns, viz, jf|- and 

HoiE. ^ is said to be the third personal pronoun; but 
all substantives other than and ^ are of the third person. 
So it is not necessary to select only ^ and call it a Pronoun 
of the third person. 

218. The Speaker is always the First Person, 

the person spoken to, the Second Person, and the 
person spoken of, the Third Person. ^ 

219. The person who speaks calls himself if)-; 
therefore % is the first personal Pronoun; the person 
spoken to is termed as therefore it is the Pronoun 
of the second person; and all other substantives whether 
nouns, pronouns or adjectives, belong to the third person. 
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( « ) Personal Pronouns are the same in three 
genders; t. e. they are not inflected for genders. 

220. Demonstrative Pronouns The pronouns 
that point persons or things previously known or mention- 
ed, are called Demonstrative Pronouns. These are 
and ff. Each of them have got the following forms ac- 
cording to, genders and numbers; as, — 


Singular. 


# 

Plural. 

»». /. 

n. 

m. /. ». 

flt, 


Jff. 

fr, t, 


^or?ir, ff. 


221. ^ is the Relative Pronoun. It is so called, 
because, it relates or refers to a noun or a pronoun denot- 
ing a person or thing spoken of before. has got its 
forms for numbers and genders in the following way : — 



Singular. 

Plural 

Masculine 

3Tt. 

5r. 

Feminine 



Neuter 


TV 

31T. 


222. The Interrogative Pronouns are used in 

asking questions. They are ‘ cgipT ’ ( Who ) and ‘ * 

( What ) ‘ ’ ‘ fn^. ’ &c. 

223. All Pronouns are declined like nouns. Their 
-forms are rather irregular. 

224. The declension of Pronouns. 
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(1) ‘I’ 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Kom. 



Acc. 

*rarr, *ptc 5 t, tnr* 

aTT 5 rtH,-< 5 T,-d. 

Instr. 


Wir, 3 TI##'. 

Dat. 

*Te 5 r, trsTffTj *r>r. 


Abl. 



Gen. 

trmr. 

arnr^. 

Loc.^ 




Vocative : — Prononns canaot admit of the vocative- 
case as nobody can be addressed by using a Pronoun. 
We sometimes say ‘ m &c., bat 

this is very rare. 

( 2 ) ^ ‘ Thou ‘ You. ’ 


Singular. Plural. 

Nom. 5 

Acc. &c 3^t<5T. 

Instr. ^ &c. giff &c. 


( In this way it is declined like ) 

* The locative of jfr and 5 singular, is formed by adding 
the post^positions aiiw, &«• to the form of the|possessive 
adjective of them; and in the plural, by adding the post-posi- 
tions srftT, &c. to 3 TT»? and 5*5-, the bases of antft and ffufr 
respectively; as, — 

Singular. Plural. 

*ft-- >rrf*Tf?T, an*#!, aTnw-^» 

5*#T. &c. 



SKI.; 

Kotb. The loniis of these twoipronoons eire found ns,— • 
trtTr OBETf «n2^> ( «Tr^ )> ^, ( ^ mjn^f 


(3) ‘ He. ’ m. 

Singular. Plural, 


Nom. 

tr, 


Acc. 




rJn?5T. 

fqter. * 

Dat. 




r^TTSTOT. 

fJTtSTSrr. 

Abl. 



Gen. - 


r*iNr. 

Loc. 

cirnrs^ 

Ac. 

(4)‘ 

^ ' ‘ who * or * which ’ 

is declined like ‘ fit. * 


(5) ‘tft’ and ‘5#^’ are declined like the nonu ‘ * 

while ‘It' ’ and Mir ’ are declined like the neuter nooii 
* »riT.’ Sometimes the bases and ‘nnrr/ are nsed ia 

poetry instead of ‘eerr’ and *5^}’ as, — ‘ ’ ‘ qsii'H * 

‘ ’ * sr s t lH f * are the mascnline and neoter 

forms, wlnle ‘ ’ ‘ ’ ‘ f3l%wr,’ ‘ * are the 

feminine forms fonnd in poetry. 

(6) fT ‘ This ’ — ^The mascnline and neuter sin^lar 
bases are ‘ sn* ’ and ‘ srr * and the plnral bases are ‘ fft* 
apd ‘ erf. ’ Sometimes the letter ‘ sr ’ is inserted betwepjgi 
these bases and the case terminations. In other respecte 
this pxononn is declined like a mascnline nonn ending in 
HT. The feminine bases are ‘ Hr ’ and ‘ f ’ in the singti* 
lar ^d ‘ virV and ‘ nr * io plnral; then it is dl»* 
clin^like tfr. 


11 
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” (7) ‘ ^RlP«r ’ aiid ‘ «irr«r * ‘ who V and ‘ what. ^-ft-The 

pKOnonn ‘ ’ (Who) is masculine and feminine, while 

* 9Pnr ’ ( What) is neuter. The form ‘ sirqw ’ -is ui^d. 
for ‘ ‘ in poetry. 

m. and J'. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 



Acc 

?Frhr, ^on?r, 

^r®r, &c. 

Instr. 


&c 

Dat 

&c. 

&c. 


‘ ^rnr ’ is used only in the nominative, ‘ ’ being 

used for ‘ jjrnr ’ in other cases; as, — 7^rrw> 5irOTWr» 

&c. 


225. A Pronoun is used as an adjective and then 
it is followed by the noun it qualifies; and if the noun is 
iudected for a case, the Pronoun assumes its base-form 
or takes the same case as the noun. 


226. All Pronouns in Marathi are derived from 
Sapskrit Pronouns. The Pronouns jift and ^ are formed 
from the forms and r#; and the forms of all cases 
of these pronouns can be derived from Sanskrit forma, 
ifr and -sflr are formed from and respectively; and 
9 r is derived from which becomes 3Tf in Prakrit, 
qirw is formed from qj: and ( old form spfw ) from 

( who else). The anuswar at the end 
of ^ appears to be redundant. 

227 . (a) Many adjectives, such as >lfRir, 

•RWHij ^ 0 . are called Pronouns in soma Marathi 
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grammars, but they are not Pronouns. Pronouns are 
words, or marks that do not moan any thing, but simply 
denote a thing by reference. The words &c. are not 
meaningless words, but have some attribute ; tlieretbre . 
they are adjectives. 

(fi) Properly speaking all Pronouns are adjectives. 
But such of them as have not got any particular mean- 
ing are classed separately, and are iiamocl j: roaoiins. 

228 . Adverbs of place, time and manner are form- 
ed from Pronouns. (1) All Pronouns except »fr and w take 
the termination and form adverbs showing ^ tiine.^ 
It -may be seen that a slight change is eifectcil in the 
original Pronouns before adding as, — 

%Sff, &c. 

(2) Adverbs of place are formed by adding the ter- 
mination to all Pronouns except ‘jfr’ and as, — ■^<3'? 

&c. These words are' also written as 

(3) Adverbs of maoner are formed by adding the 
termination * ^ ’ to the Pronouns j as, — %fr» 



CHAPTER XII. 


ARJEGTIVE. 

229. The third kind of substantives is the Ad^eo- 

tive The etymological meaning of the word 

is ‘the word that tells something addition- 
al ’ (ft, and the root ftw ). These snbstantives (ft’^nft) 
go along with the names of things and add something 
more to the original meaning of the word, by way of in- 
creasing, diminishing or limiting the original sense. For 
example, ‘sfhsr’ ‘a horse’, is a name belonging to any 
individnal animal of that class; bnt ‘ etWi * a ‘black 
horse ’ is a particular individnal of that class. The word 
‘ e>T« r’ (black) joined to the nonn ‘horse’ signifies a parti* 
cnlar horse having the additional (ft^rw) distingnidiing 
(|nality of blackness.. The original sense of the nonn is 
narrowed or limited by the nso of an Adjective; becanse 
‘black horses’ are a smaller division of the whole class of 
those animals. 

230. Definition :-An Adjective is a word 
which is joined to a noun, in order to distinguish 
the thing denoted by it from the other things of 
the same class, by expressing some additional at- 
tribute belonging to it. Or, 

An Adjective is a word that qualifies or 
limits the sense of a noun. Or, 
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An Adjective is a word that specifies or 
narrows the application of a nonn, or denotm 
some attribute belonging to the thing expressed 
l)y the nonn. 

231. The distiDction between a nonn and an Adjec- 

tive is, * that an Adjective cannot stand independently^ 
bat must go with some nonn. ^ 

232. It follows, therefore, that Adjectives used in- 

dependently, that is, without being joined to any other sab- 
stantives are noans in every respect. For example, in 
sentence dtw the word is an Adjective; 
but in the sentence ‘anwrwhr the 

same word ‘ iftw ’ is a noon. So in the sentence 

wtw *ifPT ’ the word ‘ ’ is «■ nonn, but in 

^ spfNr the word ‘ * is an Adjective. 

‘ ^wnrfyr wr^rai ^ 
snwlfr *ft wi3?#sr; 
ysr *ir|ir wr«r #T, 
wrt^rwr«arNw*rrfiirhw. ’ yirrrnr. 

In this verse, the word ‘ sTlt%ur * in the first line is an 
Adjective and that in the last line is a nonn. In the same 
way, the words usiwT and wnrrw in * unsfr 

'"d’# 'dlwJr» ’ ‘ *irr W»Thrr, ’ are used as nouns. 

233. The noun to which an Adjective is joined, is 

called the ‘ ' in Marathi. 

234. In Sanskrit, an Adjective is inflected for 
gender, number and case of the nonn it qualifies. Th 
Marathi, some Adjectives are inflected. A^ctives 
that are in common use in the language are generally 
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inflected. They take the gender and hamber of the 
nonns and their is formed when the nopas 

qualified are inflected for cases. The niascidine form of 
these Adjectives end in arr, the feminine form in f (longX 
and the neater form in their plnral being formed as 
ending in q-, and f respectively. As, — 

Singular. PluraL 

?rr?r'Tr ^rr?T^ gwijf. 

wrfr v r ^ i »a ir 

wr^f gS- 

The is the same in both nninbers and all gen- 
ders; as,— sTTOTGrR or Hprerr^; ’ ‘»frs?rr 

gwft- or grr% gfJit;’ ‘ ?rr?r*^r sr^wrt^f, ’ ‘ srr?r*f2rr g«5f^t’, 

‘ qi9r=2rr Tnjrrr^ or 

235. The following is a list of Adjectives that are 
inflected : — 

(I) oTfvjgprj fw^frr. pwt, 

sfNrr. sfhTfr, arnyr, sftfarr, sfi^rsCT, • wrer,. 

PRTr, 5jrr^r, prr’TT, wTr, ^Sh^r, 

?rlTr, ^Rrar. «?r^T, ?!n^, ^!rrCT> ^rtTr, ®p!T, ^ncer, s^wr, 
wwr, »T>TJr, iftrr, ^niwr, ^rnr, f^«rr, 

^fNnir. •3pr»Tr, Spw, z^rarr, nrrr, ?rar, ^rmr, ?rF?r, ?rf»r- 
w, f^Rrrr, ftfST, Rjsc'n’, ^«!Tr,i «it2r> «iiF5T> 

'iTPrsT, «iRr?yr, *iPvsr. «TTOr, w, Hnrar. * rr w > ^>iost, 

*wr, TfPoCT, Tw, f^fssT, pRrr, iRrr» wrr, prNrr,^ 
»n:¥r. sfhcr, ^rtwri Pr?r» Prso gprr> 

*ft?r. %5Tr, jftTT, R:?rr, «i*rrr, ^-eriCT. ^.gr3f«T» 

gw, wfirr. %*t3bt, ^Nwr, w®rr. 

^*Rsr> ^r, gOT, w'w. >Ert^35n g3r> g'fTr g* 
wsr, 5tir¥r, ^hrasr, ?wprr, ^artr, f!w, ftw> - &p- 
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(2) Adjectives ending in srt; as,— inTSCT, frWTj 

n«KT» &c, 

(3) Adjectives in »n; as, — w^nmr, 

(4) Adjectives in «!it or possessive Adjectives th^t 

are used as substitutes of the forms of the genitive case* 
as, — cr«Tr^, r^rr^T, &c, and other Adjectives formed 

by adding and wf; as,— 3«- 
wr, HprwTj &c. 

(5) Adjectives in ^^rST; ^TtT, &c. 

(6) Adjectives in o|t, (ifrrr) !?rf^Tv^p>rr, %f%wTPTr, iS^c. 

(7) Adjectives in ?n-, as, frw?rr, ^rrar, ^rar, trsmr, &c. 

(8) Adjectives in srr or srr; as, — ^rr^t^nRnr, arnr- 
wrssrr, 4fr*irTqr, 5#*r3T, %»nrr, sr^f^sirr, sr^Rrw, &e, 

(9) •Adjectives in cr as, — 9^, ^rNxr, &c. 

(10) Adjectives in ^ or sr^; as, — tfhmrr, ^rorsETTr 
&c, 

(11) Adjectives in ^sn- or ^rwr; as,— ^re^rr^r, 'tpriht, 
sRT?RTr, &e* 

(12) All ordinals; as,— Trf|f?T, fw, ’^hrr, <rtn*ir» 
siKrsrr, &c. 

(13) And all other adjectives that end in srr in tlja' 
masculine gender. 

236 . ( <* ) Adjectives ending in ‘ ar ’ are sometimes 
inflected in poetry; as,— 

* % ^*nT, ?rarf ^ ’ir^» 

iiNtf ^ STT^. ’ 
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( ^ ) In poetry, adjectives eiiiding in ^ if * toe some- 
times changed to their base-form. They change their 
a|- into err iQ forming their base; as, — ‘ ’ 

‘ ^ crwr wrtnrer. ’ 

^ I *f • 

237. Adjectives are divided into two classes; viz: — 
Adljeottves of quality and Adjeotives of quantity* 
or Numeral adjectives. 

238. Adjectives of (xaality are used to qualify or 
describe a thing denoted by the noan; as, — ‘ 

‘enwrirwr; ’ &c. 

288* (a) Adjectives of quantity or Numeral Ad- 
jectives express how mnch of a thing or how many of a 
class of things are meant; as, — ‘ qrfff- qrsrr;’ ‘ 'Wrr * 

‘ *f3«tV Ac. 

(^ ) Numeral Adjectives ending in srr are not in- 
flected for number, gender and case; as, — ‘ il f a ' V * * 

* srtitr uWBtr; * ‘ »!U!tr swWf;’ &». 

( c ) All numeral adjectives are used like nouns; 
«9,— ’TfMf: «iHhr> Ac. 

(d) ‘ qur ' is generally changed to its base-form 
when joined to a noun which is infl^ctbd; as, — “ qq; or 

TO *I5«TO» ' ‘ or q^ Ac. 

( 9 ) All numerals excep^i^^ore^ always used in the 
plural. 

(f) The numerals fromtffif<tb oiri^iBfhd the numerals 
1 ^, and ^ take their bMUB^fhRBS opticmally when 
Qsedfor human beings especially. 
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(g) The base-forms of rfhr And ^qrrr or 

<?hrt or firff and or '^tfr respectively ; those 
of»rt'T, mn, war, *nr, #9, ^erandwvAre ^Nrh 
Wff> wsh arrsf, And w»t respectively; 

as,— -^nr 2 «T; ; srar 

wart vprfff ; WRT WT fwit aaf^; &c. 

(A) * The words and are nsed as noans, 

and, like them, are inflected for gender and cihse. Their 
feminine forms are and and the nenter 

forme are ff^, and Their inascnline and nenter 
base is f^t and *ft^. The feminine form remaioe 
unchanged for the base. 

(i) The Ordinal Numeral Adjectives are formed by 
adding ‘irr’ to the numerals; ns, — tHtit. WTHT, WWr, &c- / 
]fot the ordinal numerals of ^|w, rfhr and linT are 
W» fWT, tllw and respectively. 

(J> Ordinals are inflected like other Adjectives end- 
ing in w* They are often used as nouns. 

240. Relative or Possessive Adjectives.— (1) 
Adjectives are formed by adding the termination to 
nouns and are called Relative or Possessive Adjec- 
tives. These Adjectives are inflected like those ending in 
ws as,— ‘vnnw vNt’» ‘mr^ *rr’, ‘wrnswr &«• 

(а) In Marathi, the original Sanskrit genitive is 
changed into dative ; and these Adjectives are nsed to 
«apply the place of the forms of that case. They are, 

lerefore, said to be the forms of the genitive case. 

(б) The noun is changed into its nominal base :be- 

the tfflrmination ‘n’j as,— 9v#<rr; ^ 

imrHf, or uwtvNt, &c. 
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(c) Sometimes is asecl for lu the case of ■’ 

the pronoan ‘srnpr,’ ‘srr' is used and the "r of stttt is dro^ 
ped; as, — sTT'lrfr. The possessive Adjectives formed from 
the pronouus 4ir aud are *n^r *md ggr. 

(rfj Before adding this termination to nouns denot- 
ing place, the b.ise-forivi is made Up optionally ; as, — 
^rr<?rr, 

^r<rn &c. 

(f?) Nouns expressive of time, as, — ^T^rar, f tf r f y 
^■arr^rrar? &:c., do not form their base before this termina- 
tion. But the nouns Jrr^r and srry^r are exceptions. 
They form their base according to the general tnle; as, — 
^wsB'^r, ^fv.«rr^rar^r, sr^fr^r, aTr?f¥?TrqT, &c. 

(/) Adjectives are formed from adverbs showing 
place and time by adding this termination (’wt" to them;, 
as,— %3fHr. %5ff^r. arrafwr, HiTT=wr» &c. 

(< 7 ) This termination and its substitute wr, are appli- 
ed to .po.st-pr).ntious to form Adjectives; and when these 
Adjectives are used after nonus, the nouns assume their 
uominal bases just like they do before the po8t-positions> 
as» — frRT^t=wr, &f‘- 

(h) Adjectives are formed by adding this termina- 
tion to nouns in the locative case with the termination f;. 
as,— fifNTj stw^Nt, &c. 

Note. Such Adjectives are formed from the locatives 
showing time and place. 

<t) Proper nouns from foreign languages form Ad- 
jectives by this termination without their base beifig 



formed ; as,— erW rf’fr, %*t% ««rrwrT> ?5#H%!«free(fr 
#8^53f^, 3T5Fr^^ gwqr, &c. 

(J ) But when those noans are in oominon use, they 
form their base (optionally) and then this termination isn 
added to them; as,— &c. > ■ 

241- ' Pronominal Adjectives. — Certain adje(> 
tives have pronominal significance, or they are derived from 
pronouns. They are called Pronominal Adjectives. 

242. A pronoun differs from an Adjective by its- 

being only a mark for a noun. A pronoun of itself has no? 
meaning. An Adjective is used for a noun ns it denotes 
some attribute belonging to the person or thing denoted 
by that noun; while a pronoun is used for a noun, only in 
reference to it. A pronoun simply refers t'j a noun, but an- 
Adjective refers to it, and in addition, gives it some special 
or additional attribute. As in the example ‘ ^ 

>1% d'r STHT anwr ’ the pronouns ‘ ’ and ‘ ’ are 

joined to the noun ‘ ’ and nothing more is known 

about ‘ nn'WT ’ excepting a simple reference. But in the- 
sentence ‘ *rrt: the word points^ 

to ‘ njsaF’ just like a pronoun, and also denotes some: 
attribute in addition. 

(a) It will also be seen that an Adjective cannot 
perform the function of a pronoun; because it mentions 
something which we do not always want to tell. 

243. Some Adjectives are formed from pronouns,. ; 
and therefore they perform the function of pronouns Ss - 
WSU as Adjectives, They are:— srh:, vnar> UW, 
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H*wri <i*i4i'ii ’TWfr» **wRr> 

^ &c. These Adjectives are called pro- 

nominal Adjectives. 

244. Predicative Adjectives— or 
— Adjectives are generally joined to noons; but 

sometimes they are related to nouns and verbs at the 
same time; as,— *vt»rwr STI^’; %«flr ^ wmr’j ViBtt 

‘ ^ ■s fweie ’; ‘^rr ^tsvtr i%rs«iT Gwesfr*; 

^rt*r5t &C. These Adjectives qualify the noon 

as well as the verb, and are a part of the predicate; hence 
they are called Predicative Adjectives. 

245. An Adjective is called an attribotive Adjective 
when it is osed only with a noon ; and when it is joined 
to a noon ns well as a verb it is called a Predicative 
Adjective. 

246. Those Adjectives that ore inflected according 
"to their noons, are also inflected when osed predicatively, 
according to the subject of the verb. This will be clear 
from examples given above. 

247. The Adjectives ‘ qm:, arl'^frw and 

•soch others denoting superlative qualities are osed before 
other Adjectives and iudeclinables to qualify them ; as, — 

whrwr sT*-wrw%»?ri’ *snT srrr 

&c. 

248. IToons assume their nominal base when cer- 
tain Adjectives come after them. These Adjectives aie 

wfir, wPir> vtwrm, «ennw, 
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&C., and snch others having the same meaoin^|: 
as,— infm^Kert sritt’ ‘ ^ w^f«rr Whsprr sr^;* Ac. 

(а) The canse of this change seems to be, that the 
original Sanskrit words from which these Adjectives are- 
derived, govern certain cases; as, — 

up;’ %w w;’ &c. 

( б ) In Marathi, those case terminations are omit- 
ted and only the base-form remains. 

248. Nonns also form their nominal base before*^’ 
some pronominal Adjectives; as, — ‘aror’, ‘T?rairV 7 W'»&c.- 
»8,— ‘ffl- vi%.’ 

5riif8r®rn% fTrrsrr srPT, 
nh tfr ipff Hffr fvrwwr-sTwr wrr. ’ 
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THE VERB. 

I. —General Definitions. 

250. It has been already stated that there are two 
iinds of verbal forms, viz : — Verbs proper or Finite 
Verbs ( )> and Infinite A’’erbs or Infinitives 

■( 1???^ ), or Verbal Derivatives. 

251. A Finite Verb expresses being or action with 
respect to time ; and an Infinitive expresses being of 
action in the form of a verbal noun, adject! vo or an in- 
declinable, without any r;^ference to time. 

252 Definition : — A verb is a word by 
means of which we make an assertion or declara- 
tion, or express a will, or utter a command, With 
respect to time or in a particular manner or, 

A Verb is a word that is used to say some-, 
thing about some person or thing. 4 

Examples. — ^snfj 

wHrat. wr d'rw ; ‘ 'ts#; ’ ‘3^4 uff ’ ‘iHr 

wf#;’ ‘ hwt «rff wr;’ ‘ ffit «nT <%i^, ’ &c. 

253. The verbal forms in these examples are Finite 
Verbs, because they express a fall action. But in ‘ 

’ ‘3f(W wnibrr— ’ * jfjwrwff wnft'— ( «r«T«r ).* 



Af T f in ^ — r&c, the yerhal forms are not Finite Verbs, 
becaiise they express an incomplete action; they.are ln- 
iinitives ( ), 

254. It is, therefore, necessary that a verbal form, 
in order to be complete, must refer to time, as,— ‘ 

i)wr* ( past time ), ‘ sTfW 'STrsl * ( present time ) and 
gr-il? •srrlw’ ( future time ). Or, it should refer to thie 
manner in which the action is performed; as, — 

.( shows command >, ‘ «rry ’ ( shows duty ). 

255. This reference to the time of action is called ‘ 
the Tense; and the i*efereuce to the manner of action 
is 'Called the Mood, 

. 258. All Verbs, except the verb srer ‘ to ba ’ when 

it does not mean ‘ to exist,' express some doing or action. 
It is, therefore, necessary that every Verb must have some 
doer of the action; The word denoting the person or thing 
doing the action denoted by the Verb is called the 
^ ihe action ( ) of Agent ( ). 

257. The Verb tells or says something about some 
person or thing; that about which the verb tills, ia 
oail^Mi the Subject (gre?)- The Subject is always 
in the nominative case and therefore it is also called the 
Ifbminative. 

.. , 258. It has already been told ( vide Sect, 69 & 70 y. 
th^ Verbs-are of two kinds, Transitive ( ?r«irfsFf ) and 
Intransitive ;(sTJfr>^}; and the transitive Verbs requirf 
object, 
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959. A verb that denotot an action or 
ing which is directed towards sinnething it 
Transitive Verb. 

260. The word denoting the thing towarda 
which the action or the feeling of a Transitiva 
Verb is directed, is called the Object. 

261. A Verb that denotes a state or condition, 
or an action or feeling, which is not directed to- 
wards anything, is called an Intransitive 
Verb 

232. Examples, — 

(a) — In this, the word denotes the 

doer or agent of the action ^ the action denoted ib;^ 

* ' 13 directed towards oin**ri therefore, ‘ Vis the* 
Object and the Verb is Transitive. In this sente^ce^ the Verb 

* ’ tells something about ‘ ’ therefore is the 

Subject. But in the sentence < CTW ^ we say ^ 

a1x)ut effr^Tj therefore is the Subject as well as the Object* 

(b) * ‘ ^ Here, the Verbs denote the 

state or condition; and in ‘ ^ ^ 

the V^r^s denote actions or feelings not directed tq^ard^ 
anything. Tlnrefore they are Intransitive Verbs. 

(c) There are certain Verbs which can be nsdd Txanid* 
tively as well as Intransitively, 4W,— ‘ fit Tr«r> 

Mn nfk ;* TfC W &0. These are 

called pKTfTl. »• Verbs Transitive a« 

transitive. But there is no necessity al roognising these 
verbs as a separate class. A Verb cannot be Transitive as wcUm 



two dtffmnt s^es, so t|b;is 
two dift erant senses should be considered es tte 




263 « Thwe are a few Verbs 
ib tfalinaa and do not reijoire any w<)|<i^< 
v^^lDbdlttorObjeot; stieh Verbs are called' theHlili 
filrwnt )» such as,— <smiNrr 
*i?w rriTBwr li^ ‘ rtorw ^ 

jTO^,^c. Such V erba are very few in number ; 

«KC»rf, 

-V. -Bf Soihe of these both siSRiiHr •“d ordfifti^js 
snob 88,—% IIP# irvtenr> ’ ‘*nr& #abfr »fast/ 

<■• • ‘ ■■ - ''v-.m 

;%w;- It has been told that Verbs have Teaa^^ 

^ Tefise is l^e fona of the verb 

to whiqh the action or sta^^^ 
;iB refipred. , ■ ■ ■ -■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' . 

There are three tenses of Verbs, riz., the^l^i^ 
7enae, the Fast Tense and the Future 

jl^ shows that the actiouj^ 
e* oris going on; as, T—i| 

i^^''^S'h6.ifw^hftt' the-iUsti^^^ 

Ills 








::'«rtNflf«t-''^Wl^ ■■ . ■ 


ji: iHilrlllcC 


^ (pre^ ) » ft Jft 
Wp»« ( i»«a4 ) *n^^rt»I^ ( prettnt:y^^ 

(/titure\ qft arif g«ft *r HHifw 

"itiwiw ( /«<«^«) *15 (future) #^;?rrw< 

‘ 3rs»i?5T ( past), 

*P5f*lr % ®K«^ ( P®** ) 

f%*rr, trs^r* {^future )\, 

267. Mood ( «n# ) is the farm aMumed M 
llto^^erb to indicate the mode or inani^^^ 

V the action or st^fte denoted by the Vitb;^: 
S^tooeived by the mind. Or, r 

? ^ jibodia the manner of expressing the 
^dift^i^by the- Verb, ■ ■ .-■‘■',:'v'B®„ 


Verbs -are inflected ■■•to 'dqbt^ 
Imperative,' thf-'-PoteJ^^^I'^i^i 









(•A'-f 




( h ) When the verbal form expregaes 
libeityj habit, obligation, necessity, or possibiHi^l^i^ 
^11^ the Potential mood ( ^artf ); sneh 

^ are^;' Igwbff 
^ ^RSif j* ‘ ^Nii^ taspt sBtr^;* ‘«rt^ 

'5^^ T *nT wrTr% ure^r hit aarnr;’ 


^ Cl*? ) It yiW t® S6®n hereafter, that the Foteh^l 
. xh ilCairathi is the passive form of the Imperative; a^-^ 
(imp.);’ ‘«Hi HTTHHTCi^ ( poten. ).’ It shonld 
; 1^ V stated here, that both these Moods convey a simi« 
1^^^ brit the Potential expresses a milder foi^ 

of command or entreaty; such as, — ‘f hh r?infr»' nilff ip# 

HW-lfefr%'’\&C- / , . 

following are a few examples of thO 
\.:^^^^l^.nsed in .these two moods:— • : :^. 

Hr%» »ft^ HTH f^rTTHT^- ’ 

^Hinnrw. ;- 

* stt Tfftr «rt ?THf3c. ’ 

i%<nrr> PRif tth H^^ srar '?^ 




SS_„. 




1 x- T' ..■,.v‘-;..® 





, .. , 


HfCrin* 


i (2y Potential :— - 


‘giro? ^in, f ?«rr «fNn^ «r^ 

When the form of the Verb expresses eooSiitwa: 
^iappo3ition» it is caUed the Subsjunotive mop# 

; spghi as,^‘^ ^rrtrr ^ wt 

; ^ ^ w ^ 

W' -•— ■ - 

HKiHfl*; 

‘ aftHssr?pc-sRPr^ ^ ’sWN mnsrlaBl Wy', 

«r|aw[ ^iTft hw aWV^hf*-' 

When the Verb expresses one of thi^e jiep^, 
particoUtrly expresa any pf^h^ 
f fibtat ii the forms of moods are the i^me in all Jbe 


sl%ni*i»i»a ' -! (^, these Moods may be contipdered as dlfP^h^ 
" - Jhresent teb^.- This trill 



iP nBore examp*®®* 


■^S|- ""When' the 'form . 4^% "ye*||| 



SA]pClpl6S. ' ’ ■■ -■■'■.■■ '■ 

" A.i.L "JP: yk A ' trAasC: 




,, -I™ 

a^'^a 

flieii *»Mnr 

vir ^ liffeiwi ’ 

It has bfeea stated that the Vetb p^S «3^^; 
thing about the Subject. Therefore the Verb iisf^^tMl 
ov mi6rtion oi aayit^ about the 
It* iS ’ liatutal» therefore, that the Verb should 
f^ovut be always dependent on the Subject. ;;^ 

•'.■ Tiijffi^ A. Verbalways follows the Subject in huihb^.- 
ai^r^ersOu, and often in gender also; that a Vtth is 
;jle<f^srffor the nnmber, and person and often fwr the gendW; 
ctf %# w»*^4enotm for examples 

■SjilfeispteVt^jraww’^ 

wwuin;’ Ac. , ■ 

tWhe^ ths'-assertion about' .the ■.Iki»r?^;|^ 
,' «fty eni|fi|iethtng ■■ aboat ithe-Oti|ect$'-tlniW 
!'• student rwds tiie b(^||@ 

Dber'ffNwJf^" We alsi^' jg^ 
*Thebo<^ie read by thn :nj|R 


^ ttoOlu^t 3»«^.pg 
■ '•■ tbat" the Verb ib ionstt^^ 





eowUrueiitd according to. th#c 



G^WtKRi 


jfSfarnn r (ap active form of the Verb); aad when it agrefes 
the wtJ^ the Object, it is called a 



273. Sometimes in Marathi, the Verb agrees aeithei: 
with the word denoting the Doer nor the Object, bat ie 
used in a particular form; in snch a case the Verb is call- 
ed the irrvr f^vnrf ( Absolute Verb ). 


274. When there is a Verb in a sentence, the 
cohstrnction of the sentence is called the 
(Active construction); when there is a sfi^f^rVerb, the 
constraction is (Passive construction); 

and when the Verb is wNtj the constraction is called the 
»rrflr-»nTt*r ( Absolute construction ). 

(a) Examples. — (1) Active Verbs : — 

dftvfr srrdi' I ^Irvr 

ftprrt’ <r% I ftsiinff vr'fte 

( 2 ) Passive Verbs ; — 


vNt vrfirwr. | ‘svf 
‘ arRr^w fr<E«r *r»r€if, sTnE«r ?resf*i’ ’ 


( 3 ) Absolate Verbs 


■■■ - .** ' ■ - ■ ^ ^ 

<r?frn crr^fRT ^nriw • 


- **• . 

eiTTn 


‘m q>»T ^iyv< Tr 1 f, fhr»f »inrr!p^ - 



S'Sf i. , ■ 


r.,si ^ y Here, in the first set dt,eiiAihl>l6s, 
sttadiSon of the sehtence is aim' the Veifb^^ & 




( active )> in the second set of ekoiaples, the ceastiiacr 
igoO ; is ( p^sive ); and as in a 

tion the Terb should agree with the Object, the 
i l^ T is formed only from transitive Verbs. In tKei^^ 
third set of examples, the construction is attd the 
Verb is HT#r ( absolute ). 

275. In the construction, the Y erb does potagri^: 

with any word in the sentence; that is, the Verb has/zid 
Subject. It assumes the passive form; and as there is 
rib word in the sentence to which it should agree, it is 
put ' in the third person, singnlar nnmber and nentei^ 
gender. In this construction the Verb is said to Imke 
assnmed its natural form ( »nT means natnre or dispotdf> 
tion ), as there is no word in the sentence to guide it$ 
and therefore the constrnction is called ^e 

and the srr^lr forms of the Verbs are, therefore, the 
same with regard to their inflection, bnt they differ in 
sense. Both transitive and intransitive Verbs are used: 
in forming the constrnction. 

276. Verbal roots ( ) have got diffh;^^ 
forms, /and they are inflected like substantives, tc siib' 
press different senses. As the inflected forms: of noiUki 

. so these forms of Verbs may/ 

iliirallsdjWMas:} the oases of nouns being :ofJled He<i^pt@ 
C ) and those of verbal roots, 

caws X wwRifviw /• 

Reword Sfpaimr means ‘wbatis told:^«ifeS|ll^ 
has the sense of the EngUah word 
■^^means ^'a Verb' and so an Viuaidft fl-ai!? nwanaa:'l ^j N N ^ 
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277. (a) Verbal roots are mfleeted for (1) Tenses 
and Moods, (2) Nambers, (3) Persons, and sometimes 
for (4) Genders. 

(6) Each Tense and each Mood is an 
It has got different forms for persons and numbers. So 
each bas six different forms. When an 

is inflected for genders, there are six 
forms in the case of each gender. 

(c) The verbal forms are made np by adding 
terminations to the original root. The root itself often 
undergoes some modifications and forms a kind of Sama- 
nyarupa or base. However, these changes are simple 
and are not very numerous. They are therefore related 
aeitarately in the case of each 

II. Tenses and Moods. 

278. In Sanskrit, there are ten Tenses and Moods; 
vi2.j one Present Tense, three kinds of Past Tense, two 
kinds of Future Tense, and four moods, viz, — (1) the 
Imperative, (2) the Potential, (3) the Benedictive and 
>(4) the Conditional. 

Out of these Sauskrit Xensearand Moods, the 
Prakrits have retained only the Present^ Tense, and the 
Imperative mood; and all the vernaculars have got the 
simae as derived , from Sanskrit, Thte^future in Sindhi 
aadGujarathi appears to ^havO:; been derived from tbnt 
• tense in<Saaaskrit.^ 
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280> There are at 2 )reseut eight tenses and moods 
( ) in Marathi. They are as follows : — 

( 1 ) Old Present Tense, or »r#»TR • 

< 2 ) Modem Present Tense. or 77f<nw> 

( 3 ) Past Habitual. 

( 4 ) Past Indefinite, or Simple Past. 

( 5 ) Future Tense. 

( 6 ) Imperative Mood. 

( 7 ) Potential Mood. 

( 8 ) Conditional Mood. 

281. Old Present. — ( a ) This tense is derived 
from the Present tense in Sanskrit. The following are 
the forms of the Sanskrit Present Tense of the root 
* to laugh ’ j — 

Singular. Plural. 

1st per. fHW: 

2nd per. ?H1% fH’T 

3rd per. 

(i) The following are the forms of the Present Tense 


in Prakrit ; — 

Singular. 

Plural. 

l8t per. 


fHWT 

2nd per. 


fWf 

3aed per. 




(c) It will be easily seen, that the following ter* 
minAtions of , the Present Tense in Marathi are d^V^ 
irom the tenninatigos of the Present Tense in Fmkrih;***' 
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( in the case of a tran. verb) . 
(in the case of anintran- verb) ’ 

2nil ^ arr 

‘iiYl (Transitive ) r 

(Intransitive ) 


Ex . — ^The root or Intransitive, — 


1st 

per 

* •s? 

*rr 


Slid 

per 

5 f 8f<T, f mft 


.•’.rd 

per 

% &C f ^ 

% &c. f fr^r 



The root Transitive, — 

1st 

per 

ifr 

3TT»fr ^ 

2nd 

per 



ilrd 

per 

tr &c. 

?r ccc, 


{d) This Present Tense is only used in poetry and in 
old Marathi. It is often use<l also to denote the Past and 
the Fntnre tenses, 

282. The Modern Present. — 

(it;) The root fg") niasculinc forms. 

*fr 3TT»^ 

5 f g*fr fHwt 

^ f 

(i) The forms of this Tense are derived from the 
Sanskrit present participial adjective. In Sanskrit, seve- 
ral tenses and moods are often expressed by patting verbal 
adjectives and participles having the sense of that tense or 
mood before the forms of the root ‘to be^' Thus ‘ 
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surf or *nrr*r or 3 T*Rm’ is expressed by 

*nf* (ST^tl).’ As the forms of Sanskrit roots in the 
different tenses and moods are rather difficult, this pro- 
cess of making np verbal forms was found easier, and 
has been very extensively resorted to in the modem Sans- 
krit literature. The Prakrits and vernaculars have fol- 
lowed the same process, and ont of eight tenses and moods 
three tenses and one mood in Marathi are fornilod in this 
way. 

(<?) In Sanskrit, the Present participle is formed by 
adding fjr to the root. This ^ becomes (full) m in Marathi, 
as in grfirM, ^r?r, &o. 

(r/) This jmrticiple is put before a form of the Pre- 
sent tense of artr ‘to be,’ and a double or .componnd N’erb 
is formed; as, — -srrM 3T1% ’ ‘Ho goes’ or ‘He is going’; 
and afterwards the forms of the Present tense are made 
np by the combination of these two forms. Thus: — ^wr- 
tr+arr^ (1st person singular) = »rr?nT; becomes 

in poetry and inwfj jfrr^r%.iJi the Konkani dialect, 

and thus we get 

Again, -srr^ feni. + 3T#=»rR«ri^; wJiich becomes 
and then ^r?^. ^rr^r is also used in the third per- 
son and srfif is the refined form of 5 fr;y . In the same way 
‘ M ■smr sn%?r ’=3Tmf^, ^tTf^rra, srmra; ‘ 

aii%f’=^TTMT|?r, wrnrqr^ror =^raw; &c. 

* It should bo remembered, that when there is a long 
accented penultimate vowel at the end of a word, followed by 
an unaccented one, the latter is dropped and the penultimate 
vowel becomes final. ( vide chapter I. XXVI). 
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((?) All forms of the modern Present Tense can be 
derived in this way. 

(/) The verbal forms in Sanskrit do not change 
for genders. The same is the case in English. Bat in 
Marathi and other vernaculars of India, verbal forms of 
sack tenses and moods as are derived from adjectives 
change for genders. This is, because, an adjective in Sans- 
krit is inflected for genders of the noun it (iualilies. The 
forms of this present tense are changed for genders; as, — 
‘ ^ ^ 3n%, ^ ■5rft, ' &c. 


(g) Although these forms are inflected for genders 
in the standard Marathi, they remain unchanged in the 
<lialect8. Thus : — 


Mai. 


Goa 


1st per. ^1f, 
:2nd 
3rd 








Ohitpawani. 




(A) The Karhadas of Konkan often use the 
•same form of this tense for all genders, at least in the 
first and second persons; as, — srr#? ^ 3T r^> are osed 
even in the case of females. In the language of the^ 
common people, the forms * ’ and * are also 

nsed without the distinction of genders. 
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283. The Habitual past old Mara- 

thi, the forms of the Present tense were nsed to denote the 
(>ast. These forms were afterwards usetl with some 
changes in the sense of the Habitual past, as, — % 3n’i'’ 
‘He used to go ‘ you used to sif; &c. As this 
tense is derived from the original present tense in Sans- 
krit, these forms do not change for genders. 

284. The Simple Past — (^0 The forms 

of this tense are made up by putting the forms of the re- 
sent tense of after the past passive participle of a 
root. In Sanskrit, this participle is formed by adding w' 
to the root (as, — w?r, smr, 3TftT> &c.). this 

tr becomes ^ or ^ in Prakrit and w in Marathi; as, — itfvr, 

‘ He, she or it ( is ) gone. ’ The two verbal 
forms were afterwards combined in the same way as in 
the case of those of the Present Tense. Thus, — %wr+3Ti? 

and then %wr. %fft + 3Ti%=%cCr^, 
and then we get by dropping q" or w by 
virtue of the rule XXVI, Ch. I. 

( i ) As this teuse is formed from an adjective, it 
takes different forms for genders: as *P?T, ift 
^ «fec. 

285. Future Tense (>n^ar q >r cg ); — (a) The forms- 

of this ®ve obtained in this way : — ^The 

syllable ^ is added to the forms of the old Present tense. 
This w is changed to ^ in the first person singular, and 
it is dropped in the plural. 

( 6 ) There are two forms ( and ) of the Pre- 
sent tense in the first person plural, out of which only 
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one ( i. e. ) is retiiined in the Fatnre. Before adding 
if there is any annswar at the end of the form of the 
Present tense it is dropped. Thus: - 

Singular. Plural. 

1st per. jfr STFfT ^ 

2iid per. f - 

.3rd per. ?fr, n % r?Tr, 

( c ) The origin of this tense is not as yet satisfac- 
torily traced. Tliere is no donbt that it is formed from 
the Old Present, but the origin of the syllable ^ that is 
added is not knourn. In Hindustani the syllable jjf is a.l- 
ded in the same sense ; as, — irr^qr, ^tr*Tr! ?r%qT, <ic. 

( d ) It has been suggested by a Marathi scholar 
that these forms are derived from those of the 
or ( I’otcntial ) in Sanskrit. The Ibrins of this 

mood are often used in Sanskrit to denote the future; as, — 
' qrr^ qfl »pT'<Tf|?rrt ‘ I shall sing if I get a,n 

appreciator. ’ The following are the forms of the Sans- 
krit Potential of the root sr ‘ to become ’ : — 




Singular. 

Plural. 

1st 

per. 



2nd 

per. 



3rd 

per. 




( e J Now, it is not impossible to have the forms 
^%!T, &c. from qtq, and 

the similar forms qlsq? *^*1. f#qj &c. The q in 
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ip the Atmanepada* ) and in 
Atmanepada ) might have l)eea changed to ^ as in the 
case of many other Sanskrit forms. In the Goanese dialect 
the forms &c. are still asod instead of 

the forms fllrw, 'fee. in. the standard 

Marathi. This theory appears to he plausible. But it 
has been already stated that ont of the Sanskrit tenses 
and moods only two are retained in the Prakrits and have 
come down to the voruacnlars; and no trace of the 

in Sanskrit has been found in any of the Prakrit 
languages. In tlio stone ins(;riptions mentioned in 
Chapter I. LV. the forms of the Old Present arc used to 
denote the Future. In the Parel inscription which bears 
the date 118dA. D. wo have got ‘ s^r”rf 

tispTnT >tih arrqr^; ’ and in the 

Patau inscription of A. D. 1200 wo have > 'TR'ff 
%5r — ’ and also ‘ ^ t jttt * 

Now, in tl:;’se sentences, the forms ‘ wpfr, aTn'l"! ’ and 
( jjassivo ) .are evidently the forin.s of the Old 
Present used in the sense of Future, ihit iii tiie Diiya- 
neshwari (composed iu A.D. 1290) are to bo found the forms 
of the Future tense made up by adding 57 to those of the 
Present, It is clear, therofoi'c, that the Future forms 
are made up by the additiou of sy to the forms of the 


• There are two sots of tcniiinations for all tenses and 
moods in Sanskrit, viz, the Parasanaipacla and tlie Atma- 
nepada ter..iluations. The roots in Sanskrit take one set of 
terminations or the other, or often the both. Prakrit lan- 
guages have lost this distinction, hut the terminations in the 
Prakrits and in tho vernaeulars, arc derived from hoth the 
Parasmaipada and the Atmanepada terminations in Sanskrit. 
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Present and this mode of forming the Fatnre tense first 
came into use some time between A. D. 1206 and 1290; 
and before tliat time, the forms of the Old Present were 
used to denote the Future. So the possibility of the truth 
of the theory mentioned above is questionable, and the 
point as to the origin of the Future suffix jy remains un- 
settled. As this tense is formed originally from the San- 
skrit Present tense, the forms do not change for genders. 

286. The Imperative Mood (BTTjcrpJ);— («) IThis 
mood in Marathi is deriveil from the corresponding Im- 
perative mood in Sanskrit. The following are the forms 
of the Sanskrit and Marathi Imperative Moods, which 
the student should compare. — The root Skr. and 
^ Marathi, meaning to laugh : — 


Skr. 


tCTM, 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 



I ^ Pr. 

it 



f 




^ Pr. 

fWf 



{ b) As these forms hav(! their origin in the forms 
of the original Sanskrit mood, they have no distinction 
for genders. 

287. Potential Mood — (a) This is formed 

by adding the terminations of genders and numbers and 
in a few cases of different persons, b) the potential ad- 
jective which is obtained in Marathi by adding arn’ to the 
root; as,— >f|- ^rnrr, 5 ^ 5rr>?T» tTr 
&c. 

( J ) This termination appears to have been 
derived from the termination in Sanskrit. In Sanskrit, 
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tile adjectives in ?fs?r srrqssr, &c.) are 

uHecl to express the sense of the Verb in the Potential mood, 
as, — ‘ rnr »T?nr '• ’ ( ^ tffs r ra ^ ?’); 

‘gFrstPt^ ^rnfs^T %?r ?’ ( *? sk^ vrprft?’ ) &c. This ?f3^ 
becomes ars^ in the process of the formation of apa- 
bhransha; and it afterwards becomes arPT io Marathi. 

( 6- ) As this Mood is formed from an adjective it 
takes genders. 

288. Conditional — io order to expres 

this Mood the forms of the Modern Present tense are 
used with a little change. As the forms of the Modern 
Present are inflected for genders, these are similarly 
inflected. 

289. It will be seen that the forms of the Modern 
I'resent, the Simph; Past, the Potential and the Con- 
ditional are changed for genders, because they are derived 
from adjectives; and those of tho Old Present, the Habi- 
tual Past, the Future and the Imperative are not so 
clianged, because they were originally derived from the 
forms of Sanskrit tenses. 

III. Passive and Absolute forms. 

280. In Sanskrit every tense or mood has got two 
sets of forms ; — viz, the Active ( ) and Passive 

( c F «ffQ ) in the case of transitive verbs, and jlctive 
and Absolute ( ) in the case of intransitive verbs. 

Thns, in the sentence- ‘ ’ the verb is 

Active; but in ‘ ’ it is Passive; in 

‘ Jrarrof^,’ the verb is Passive; but in 
it is Absolute. 


13 
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291. In English also, there are two Icinds of ooii- 
strnctions, viz — active and passive in the case of every 
transitive verb. Thus in ‘ Rfima reads the book, ’ the 
verb is active, and in ‘The book is read by Rilma,’ it is 
passive. But such is not the case in Marathi, In 
Marathi there were originally active and passive forms 
in the case ot‘ a transitive Verb, and active and absolute 
forms in the case of an intransitive Verb, just like tliey 
are in Sanskrit. But IModern Marathi has lost the pas- 
sive forms. As the forms of the Simple Past and of the 
Potential mood are derived from the Sanskrit Past and 
Potential passive particij)ial adjectives, they only are 
Passive', and there is no active construction in their case 
when the Verb is transitive. 'While in the case of all 
other tenses and moods, tliere is no passive constrnction 
at all. 

292. Tlie jjassive forms in old Marathi were made 
np Iw adding -st to the root and then iipponding the 
terminations of the tense or mood of which it was to be 
formed. The passive saflix is in Sanskrit ( as in 

), which be(!omes 

in Marathi. The following are the examples of these 
forms : — 

( 1 ) Passive forms 

‘ ^ *rnrr i % *rrat'TN? ' 
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*TPT*T- 

( 2 ) Absolute ( »Trfr ) forms : — 

‘ Ffnt m q rq i^H^ ' 'rr^ 

^■5r^»TfwqrrfT^i%fr?3»?T- ’ 

*rrrr^. 

233. fbii form ‘ 7rr?% ’ which Is now considered us . 
an original root, and ‘ ' which has become an in-\’ 

decliuablo having the sense of ‘i/tuf fis’, were originally / 
the passive forms ot the roots qr?'" and i’os])ectively. 
they are used in their original sense in (he rollowing 
illustrations : — 

• mr’TRf}- I ^rf-rir, 

jnr 'TtT?^ i ?!f *rr^. ' 

itrWw. 

‘ ^ wnjT I W Tf?! ’rr^fr'Tf'/i' wrrw^, 

^w?=5- i ^=^r. ’ 

294. The two ways of expressing an action, narue- 
ly, active and passive, are called Folcc-y in Muglisli. 
Voice is the motle of expressing an action. The 
same word can be applied to aidive and passive ()r ab- 
solute constructions in >Sanskrit. In lllarathi, a Verl» 
has not got two ways of expressing the action denoted 

* ‘ qXf ’ is from Prakrit * q^E' ’ wliich is derived from 
Skr. ‘ ' the substituto of the root in the coujugational 

tenses. 
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liy it. It is active, passive or absolute accoriliuj:^ to its 
tense or mood. The word micCt therefure, cannot be 
appropriately used in Marathi. Instead of ^voici's of Verbs' 
we must use the expression ‘ Constructions of V'orl>s, ' 
such as, — Active constrnction ( I’assive con- 
struction ( aad Absolute construction ( 

jr?nT). 

B. The words gnfft and are the locative forms 

of the words ( a doer ) and ( an object ). ‘ 

spTiTf’ means the use of the Verb according to the word donot. 
ing the dorr; and means the use of tlie verb ac- 

cording to the word denoting the object. In Sanskrit, the 
word is used instead of in Marathi. ‘ ’ 

means the construction in which the Verb is used in its natu- 
ral form. When wo say a a fljramif . and 

a >rNt these words arc used as adjectives. 

IV. Conjugation. 

( rsF^TTTf ) 

295. The Conjugation of a Verb means to denote 
all the inflections and combinations of a root that are 
employed to indicate Tenses, Moods, Numbers, Persons, 
(fenders, and the three kinds of constrnction. 

296. The chief forms of a Verb are those that are 
made up for eight Tenses and Moods. They are called 
Verbal Cases (5Tr^RT-^'»r»^)‘ 

297. The <lifl;erent forms of Verbs are made up by 
adding terminations to tbe original root. The root some- 
times undergoes a change which is just like the ^rr- 

of a nonu. This ^rr*n?zns:T or base of a Verb may 
bo called 3 f»r in Marathi. 
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298. ( 1 ) All roots in Miiratbi containing more 
than one syllable end in sr- Those that have only one 
syllahle end in 37, ir or aft". 

( 2 ) The ending f" or 37 ( long ) of a root having 
oiu’ syllable, is shortened before adding a termination; 
as, — . 

( 3 ) -The pennltimate f or 3: (long) of a root having 
more than one syllal)Ie is also made short; snch as, — sfhr- 
3>T-3T<yr? 3^??; »fee. 

299. The Old Present ( ^srr )• — The ter- 

minations of this tense will be found in the Art. 281, C. 
TJie following changes take place in adding these ter- 
minations : — 

( 1 ) The terminations f and f are simply added to 
a root liaving one syllabic. But in the case of a root hav- 
ing more than one syllable, it forms a Tr^q’^vff with the 
ending syllahle of th(! root; such as, — •%-f, 

fwff, &c. 

( 2 ) In the case of a root ending in sp) the termina- 
tions and I" are added respectively in the first and third 
person singulars, when the root is transitive; and 
and ^ are the corresponding terminations in the case of 
an intransitive root; snch as, — ff|r? ( transitive) 
mfm ( transitive ), qrrff, #3 ( intriiusitive ) 

5r?r ( intransitive ) 3^, 3%; 3T?r (i>itr. ) 3T^,a?%; &c. 

( 3 ) In tlie case of a root having one syllable 
( which of coarse does not end in sr ) the terminations 
added are f- and f-, whether the root is transitive or in- 
transitive; snch as, — wrf, ■5nf> &c. 
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( 4 ) There are some roots ending in ^ which are 
excejrtioiial to rule ( 3 ). They take the intransitive ter- 
minations if and IT althougli they are transitive. These 
roots are ( to jiass over ), %55’, 

^2-, rR, TOT. qTT, Tf=T, fr?, Tf??. TO, 

,yr;r. Tf, fr^T^c, tTf^, ^TO? 

gTT and ( past ) These roots are called 

t!u' roots of the <ia/'a means * a class, ’ 

( T) ) The roots *5Tr*T. T??r, Tfr?T, 
i:for ( past. ) as well as the roots ‘to, ?TTO. . 3 fitT and 
fTOsr, and and ^fT 1^‘^lh meaniiig ‘ to bite, ’ and 
aui3 botli moaning* ‘to touch/ also take the intransitive 
terminations. 

( (> ) Some roots ending in take the transitive 
as well as the intransitive terminations optionally; they 
are ; — 3Tr=T^? TOT, TOfT. WT ( to contem])late ) irT, 

fro’C, TO, itc. Tliesc roots are called 
the roots of the 

( 7 ) Tlic roots ’TF^T, ^FT, r'WTr, TF? and tI? 

also take the transitive and intransitive terminations, 
optionally. 

( 8 ) Some roots of one sylla])le take the intransitive 
terminations optioJially ( exception to the rnle -i). They 
are : — to having for its object srfq-, &c.) 

X, B, There is much difference about adding transitive 
or intransitive terminations in the case of these roots. In 

^ These roots are classified separately as roots of the 
5T3rTO aiid sTT^rTO, because they have got some peculiarities 
about the formation of the passive construction. This will 
be noticed hereafter. 
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difloront provinces their forms are made in different ways. 
This classification is, therefore, made according to the general 
usage. Some of these roots are both transitive'as well as in- 
transitive. But they belong to these classes when they are 
transitive only. When intransitive, they follow the ge- 
neral rule. 

(9) The root nfj though iutransitive, takes both the 
tentiinatioiis optionally. The Konka7^i peojde syld the 
tcnuiiKitions ^ and ij- optionally to the roots of one 
syllable ( contrary to rule 3 ); as, — srrr, 

(10) Transitive roots ending in ay take the angment 
f optionally before ^ of the second person singnlar and 
^ of the thinl person plural; as, — 

<fec. 

(a) Hoots of the ^»r5r class, all intransitiv(! roots 
and roots of one syllable whether transitive or intnin- 
sitive, do not take this augment. 

(0) Roots in (5) above ainl also the roots qj? and 

do not take it. 

(11) When a root is both transitive and intransitive, 

the terminations f and f are added in the former and 
and q- in the latter sense; such as, — ‘ try ’ ‘ qr 

^ ‘ fir ^r=?rr^ 3^;’ ‘ »rflr ^irwr »rfr,’ 

‘ insrraT ’ &c. This rule does not hold good in the 

case of the root gy;:; such as, — ‘ ^ gypy gyflr;’ ‘ 

’ &c. 

(12) The above role also holds good in the case of the 
augment f. When a root is both transitive and intran- 
sitive, the augment f is added optionally when it is 
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nsed in the former sense; but it is not added at all 
when used in the latter sense; as, — ‘ ^ ^ gs f ^^T ir or 
and ‘ fft ’ &c. 

(13) There are some changes that take place be- 
fore arf or HT of the second person plural; they are, — 
(o) It is added to roots ending in arr or f according 
to the Sandhi rules; as, — ^+3Tr=qrtT; ^ + 3Tr=^^» 
5rr3Tr+ =^; 4r+8Tr='^r* (^) Roots ending in gr chiinge 
it to as, — &c. (c) Roots ending in f- change 

it to fff optionally according to some people; as, — fq^- 
c?rr. <&C. (d) Roots ending in tt and syt change the 

q- to ?r and aft to as, — ^+aTr=E?rr; %+3yr=5?n'; ^-r 
3 Tr=^; &c. Kouka?d people also say ffqr* 


(14) The termination of the second person plural is 
arr or ayf. Rut in the case of monosyllabic roots, it is 
only srr. In the case of other roots, the form is very 
often used without an anuswar. The termination ^ is 
often written as and the long f of ^ and ?!}• is often 
shortened in poetry. 


(I5) Roots are conjugated in this tense as follows: — 
( a ) The root ejpr ‘ to do, ’ transitive; — 


^ 




?Tr 

5ft 

ft 




i 


ft 

ftf 


qrftsft 
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) The root sfnr ‘ 

to sleep, ' intransitive 

*fT ^ 

aTF^ 

1 

5>fft 

% ) 

^ 

^ ) 

^ } 
nrr } 

) 

The root afr* ‘ to 

go ' intransitive : — 

iff ^ 


1 

^StTl i 

S'f'i ^ 

) 

n ) 

fr ? 

W ) 

riir > ^bfr 

St ) 


(10) The forms of this teuse arc use<l ia jiootry, iu 
old Marathi, and in Marathi phrases and idioms wliirh 
have been permanently settled in the language. They 
are also used in sentences with the negative itarticles sr 
and in'- The following are the examples ; — 

' n*rr ‘ rfr >Trf^rsrf5F ^ ^r- ’ 

‘ f^TTB^rnr^^s^N' grf# ^1^15 ' 

‘fTT^fgKPT-’ * B>rr ' 

‘ amrr^ ^ ^ ?rf?r- ’ 

‘ ?i»nr Hwr »rr^ ’ 

‘ ?rncr ^ t 

3T5»T»iW cW‘«siH»isft ’ 
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‘ units’ ?ffyr. ’ 

‘ 5srfr^ q fr^ ^T sii ar'Tnr %%, ^■ ' 

Hrm«. 

' HTffr »T?ft ^grPTT 'f^ft^rnTr. 

sT^mrr %s^r »nr- 
jprrqrr^^rf 525T ^nr^Ttf? , 
g# f^nrf^r '- ^rr^it^. 

(17) The augment f is often lengthened in poetry ; 
»5>5 — ?n'(T5rr> &C. It should be remembered, that poets 
often change a short vowel into a long one and also 
shorten a long vowel, in all kinds of forms, for the sake of 
metros and other conveniences of raetric.al composition, 

(18) The forms of this tense are active. The old 
passive forms arc made up by adding jt; as, — fMI’- 

%r%W» *!tc. (see )Sect. 29a ). 

(19) In the case of roots ending in ir and arf? the 
forms of the third person singular end in ij- and instead 
of in f, in poetry. Thus, instead of ^ and fj-f, % and ^ 
are used ; and as the forms of the Olil Present often ex- 
press the Past Tense, so these forms are also used to ex- 
press the Past Tense; such as, — 

‘ ^ ^rrr 3T?nr 

‘ wrjqr ’ 

»ffCT«hT. 
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‘ qr i ar# t^snrf ^frqr qn^rfi^- ’ 

qT*nT- 

‘ >Tir, ^R^T^TT^r ft. 

prhr qrr^ Jt ' 

‘ qwr ^r?fqr, »f|- ?nr *r=q- #r, 

%Tr qSrff qnir, t ^nrsT ’ 

‘ ?ffqTr wTf q^, h frsnrfq^q^ q?«i^wr ^ ’ 

qr^rt^. 

‘armF ^»ftq qsrr^ft, 

qr^ ftTf% fr h f?rrp>fr, qpRr- 


300. The Modern Present — (1) The root qn: 
do, ' tiviiisitive, is conjagateil in tlu.s tense, tlins : — 


*fr 

qr 


Masculine 

3ff r 

Femininr 


AT aTFft 

«fr «Ff^. f^r 

Keutcr 


ifr 

?ff 
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The 

followin 

ig are the terminations: — 




Sing. 

Phi. 



) m . (ft 


1st 

per. 

\f. 



> 0, ^ 




) m. 


ind 

per. 

f. ^rfT, 

5Tr 



)n. ^ ’ 




) m. fr 


3rd 

per. 

> /. ^r, % 

fTT^T. 


) n ^ 


(2) 

When 

the root is transitive, the 

augment r 


(short) is added optionally before the terminations; as, — 
»Tr5f%?rrti, ’ Tr7??rr ff > &c. Intransitive roots and 
roots ofgirsr class, and roots of one syllable do not take it; 
as, — 3r»nrBr. »rrtir> In this respee.t, the rules 4 
to Oin the ISeet. should be observed ; and so the nx.its 

"ETTir, BT^Ti &c. do not take the augiueut; as, — 

?rf»r%, *?^r! &c. 

(3) When the root is both transitive and intransi- 

tive, it takes ^ optionally in the former sense, and do not 
take it when nsed in the latter sense. Such as, — % %- 
ITOT or%T^,’ qr %»Tr>fr >rr%Ti- or 

‘crxrr ^rrrsq qrRwr or ‘qrf^Tr 

ffNr ^ jTfJR srrff’; ‘ gtnr ^r?r5ra_ qn-f^ or ^pt%, 
w q!TT?r ‘“qrqr^ qrnr q>ft% or ‘q?yr 

qnc%’, &c, 

(4) The forms of this tense are only active. But 
in the obi Marathi the passive forms by adding af to the 
■root were used; such as, — &c. 
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^rnniT^ wT ^>r*r ' T^’Tnr«rt%?T. 

301. Habitual Past ; — 

( I) The terminations of this tense are the sanif as 
those of the Old Present, with this difference, that — (1) 
the terminations ^ and ^ of the second person singular 
and the thinl person plural respectively, become u' and w; 
(2'' the augment f which is added to the root before these 
teriuinations is lengthened ; as, — &c. 

( 2 ) Before and ?i> intransitive roots take the 
augment ij- and mouosyllabw^ roots take ^ optionally; snch 
as.-— -sTr-^Trar-^nfsar, ^tpt- -wifw; 
?r-^- &c. 

A'. 7J. As the forms of this tense arc similar to those of 
the Old Present, all rules regarding the formation of that tense 
should be remembered in the case of this tense. 

(3) Examples : — (1 ) The root ‘ to hold, ’ transi- 
tive ; — 

ifr, fft, W, ^ %, ^ 

(2) The root ‘ to sit, ' intransitive •• — 

Jft 5r# 5fHT. 

i ^ ^ 

^ &c. ^ ^ &c. sjfnr, ^ 
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(;{) The root 'ft ‘ to drink,’ transitive : — 

Jfr T^, f^3Tf 

t 3^ f^?Tf, ??3Tr 

&C. f^i "ii frfTi 

ifoTE. For fq^, &c. see See. 25)9, (9) 

(4^ These forms are active iu the ortlinary lau- 
gnage. The old passive and absoluh' forms }hade by ad- 
ding 'Sf are found iu poetry. Thus : — 

‘?^=^r ^r^smr’ft wr ?frrr 

(5) This Tense expresses habit, or shows that the 
action used to take place; such as,— ‘ ' ‘ H o’ used 

to do.’ ‘?2rp^r r%?T ^ r%^r ’ ‘ His lather 

.’ilways taug'lit him his lessons.’ 

302. The Simple Past: ((f) To loi-in this tense 

tiie sign ?r is tirst added to the root before tiie termina- 
tions. lleforo pr certain chaugc.s take iilaee in the case of 
many roots. In the third person, the forms a, re made 
up by changing the base winch is formed by adtling 
w, according to genders and numbers; as, — %?Cr, 
singular, %t?fj plural. The I'ol lowing arc th(^ 

terminatioiiS of tlie first and second persons, with fsy 
prefixed to tliem ; — 

Sing. PI n, 



) 

HI 



1st, 

per. [ 

/• 


cjf 


) 

n. 





m. 



2nd. 

per. ^ 

/• 




n. 


'5t, «5tfr, #fi 
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( d ) Examples; ( 1 ) The root .trs’ ‘ to fall, ’ in- 
transitive : — 

Masculine 

<7^ 3Tr»Cr 'T^f 

^ 3'fr T?P5't, Tfc9]<T, 

'R’sr % *1^ 

Feminine 

Jfr T5^, 155^ TSWr 

5 'T^r, 'Ts^qrfi 

ffr *1^1 ?^T 


Xeuf.er 

ifi 3TFfr Tiff r 

t TlcTT, 'TS??Rr, 75(5^ 

*# 75^ 7?^r 


(2) T::o root 'to <lo,’ transitive, (the b.ise is %): — 
Masculine 


*ft 

|%c9T?f 

<Tr %<5r 


'jTiffr %c?t. 


jfr 

|[%c-5RT 


Feminine 

%(5f 

3*^%5!rr,7^c5R, 


5iiTT5fr 

^f, '^R5Tfl, 

ftr ^r 


jfr 


Neuter 
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(c) Befi)re w, tjansitiv*; roots take tlie angnieut f 
(short) optionally. And intransitive roots, roots of the 
gTTir class, thos(! of one syllable whether transitive or 
intransitive, and those enumerated in the latter part of 
the sec. 290 (5), do not take it at all; as, — 

ir?yr, ^nr^r, Rr?rwr> &c. 

(d) When the root ends in 9 the augment f is add- 
ed necessarily according to the Deshi people, while the 
Konka??i i)eople add it optionally according to the 
general rule; as, — (TT g^ )- 

(e) AVhen the root is both transitive and intransi- 

tive, tlie iingment is added optionally when it is nsed 
transitively : and it is not added at all when used intran- 
sitively ; as, — STTT^ or 

&e. 

( /■ ) The forms ending in t^hT' ^'^TTcTi &c. in 
the plural are provincial and arc not very generally used. 
Still they appear to be old, and are often found used in 
poetry. Thus, — 

‘ ?3rrRr ?rr ^fif arnThr - ’ 

‘ sT^TT 3flnr, 

3T# STP^.' 

‘ ?nrr flPraM, ^ ’ 

(g) Now, as this tense is derived from Sanskrit pas- 
sive adjective, the forms of the transitive roots are pas- 
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Sive; while those of intraositive r(X)t.s are active only. 

(/i) The roots of the class, however, Lave got 
active forms even in this tense, and those of the srnre 
class have got both active and passive forms ; such 
as, — ‘ ^ »TT?r 

&c. We sliall notice the iieculiarities of these roots more 
fnlly in the Syntax. 

(/) Althongh tlio forms of the first and second per- 
sons of a transitive root are given above, still they are not 
used in the cnrrent Marathi; because we do not form a 
in which the word denoting the object is a 
pronoun of the first or the second person. However, such 
forms are found in poetry. As for examples : — 

‘ -srrefw ?fr ?s;fT tr^sr sjjrm 1 
g^srsTiff l^i 

' ^f^wrRir ^wrflr ^ ’ 

' %5f ifj- gfq- qtRfsrr^ ’ 

‘ ?ftser [»=*rf] [ U arara'. ' 

A'. B. As these forms are met wdth iu the old Marathi 
literature Avhich is always to ho read by students, a transitive 
root should bo conjugated in all the three persons. 

(J) The conjugation of this tense is rather irre- 
gular. Mauy roots undergo various changes ^before the 

sign w is added. These changes are enumerated below ; — 

14 
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(1) Some roots change their final sr to arr- 

(«) The following roots change it necessaril y : — sfi-q-, 

< 1 ®, 

{b) The following roots change it optionally, Imt 
the base in arr iis used more generally : — 37^, sflw* 

(f;) The following roots also change it, optionally, 
but the base in ar is used more generally : — TTpr, 
Crr, ^5?. 

{( 1 ) In the following roots, botlx the b:i.s<j forms are 
generally used; —37*7? 37?, q5er,3ra7, sgfST, fr?, i;5T, wj. 

( 2 ) The monosyllabic roots in art add f ( sliort) op- 
tionally before ?rr; as, — irien", ^rrfpn'; Hrf?rr; 

&c. 

(;}) The monosyllabic roots ending in f form their 
base by adding 577 to f" according to tlic sandlii rale; 
as, — ?f-=?r«r, fr-^^r^yr, ‘‘cc. 

(4) The in % is unchanged, as jj-fyr; bnt in % it 
is changed to f (short), as ft'?r* 

(5) The roots 371: and nt take the substitutes % 
and H respectively; as, — and 

(0) Some roots add w before fyr, and the augment 
f is added necessarily to the root before w- These roots 

are :--^TrjT, ?T*r, ??, ?, w,&c. ; tis,— ?r??rf 5r, 

&c. w shortens its final, as aud frw take 

? optionally ; as, — &c. 
The root wnr adds h and drops its fy; as This w 

appears to be the substitute of the passive suffix ■37 or ar; 
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because we have got such forms as ?rf^3r?5', ?Trnr- 

(7) Hoots haviu.y: "t as the last syllabic change or to 
j oiJtioually; as, --?sp>r, ?sr°r?Tr, ?rT, ?^pyr 

*fTrwr; <‘^c. 

A\ B. .. Tlic or of becomes orr when it is n9t changed 
to Z'i and then that root belongs to tiic ^ir»r class. 

(S) SoiiK^ roots are conjugated very irregularly ; 
such as, — :irr, itf?T; m ?5rrl'; 5Tr?rr; fr, fTTPH",* 

*c. 

(li) Many curious forms of this tense are found used 
iu jioetry. The following are some of the e.xanijiles; — 

‘ =Efwf qf Pr^^rsfTT oTr^rr- ’ >Tr?T^TT. 

‘ «rir *T^^r i »=?f°r;T^ , ^piT»ff j‘’ 5%^r. 

‘ ^TtP-sf I gn%<T^ 3Tf»r5T?3Tr^. ' 

' 5^r ’=?®r, ? ^ orr? 5-rt i *Tgfr »r*r >rrV srrf^r^. ^ 

‘ 5 jrr 5 f ( f i irarrpfr ^r- ’ 

tr^sTW. 

‘ S^"r^’t§T%'tTr ' 2%='4T. 

‘ jpsr, fPtTvri^f (^rvf^^r) ’ 

‘ ?Trci^ v ifF^?^r i ^1fT#Tr''T ^•■^r ’ 

‘ ir?^ ^?T stf*r, ^r??^r(?Trj=yr)-*' 

* There is a change called reduplication in Sanskrit, in 
which the initial consonant of a root i.s repeated, f becomes 
of in this reduplication, and 5fT^r appears to have been formed 
by this change. ^ in afterwards obtained by the com- 

bination of ;5r and f. 
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‘ I i^rarM^r. ’ 

‘ I wr >T?r^^. ’ 

‘ f^T^* I ?T% 3TTH?j>#r ^.’ 

(10) Althongli the forms of this tense are already 
l)assive still j)assive forms made nj) hy iulding -sfr or arc 
found in poetry. Thus;— 

‘ afrtfr^r t, frf^ ‘ 

‘ ^ 'iTT^nM' ’ 

‘ Hnmnrr^r ^ Hrfm7 Wsr^ . ' 

‘ fTssT ^ wrtfir^T 3T?rr 
^ tST?fl‘ 3T# ' 

^■^5Efr ?r^nf f 

' T^TR? I Sff #T ' 

*ThfhftT. 

‘ ?nn:^ ^ i ^ri%^ ' 

3Tsf?r. 

These forms aijpear to have been made by the analogy 
of other tenses. 

(11) The forms "5:^ ‘stood' and ‘risen’ are the 
forms of the past tense of old roots tt (from iu San- 

* The form used for orf^is found in the 

Patan inscription referred to in Oh. I. LV. 
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skrit) autl g-f ; These roots appear to have lost the foriiis 
of other tenses. 

303. Future tense >Tf%K*r5fno!r. — [a) The forms 
ot this tense are already explained. The following are 
the terminations .- — 




Singular 

riufal 

1st 

per. 

/ ( trans. ) 

^ ( intran. ) 

"t 

2nd 

per. 


3TTc5 

Mrd 

per. 

1 ^ ( trans. ) 

S W ( intran.) 



( ) As the lorms of this tense arc made up by 
adding ?? to tlie forms of the old present tense, all 
changes that are enumerated in the formation of that 
tense take place also in the formation of this Tense. 
Examples :— ( 1 ) the root ?rr^ ‘ to read,’ transitive 


JTT 

% &c. 




( 2 ) The root srrw ‘ to lie down, ’ intransitive : — 


t 1 
i 

^ &c. 


&c. 
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( c ) Those forms are active. The passive aud abso- 
Into forms made up by adding jT were used in Old 
Marathi. Thus; — 

‘ ^TTOT 

%5f ^c^rg-i- vrr^ ), WVTPTo^r. ’ 

irraTsr 5? =# ^fr tt#- ’ 

‘ % 5TgsTTr% 1 ?rf>v^??ry. ' 

‘ =TirrT?r ^r^R-f ^1r. ’ 

‘ f'T2?7 ^rtsrf'^ir^ 51 T w- ’ 

Cnff'ftT. 

( d ) The intransitive torminatioiis rr^, n^, tfec. are 
sometimes added to transitive roots in poetry; thus : — 

* ^r??ir ’cnrr^fi’ ^ 'f rfi ^f't i Hit ^F®t ? ’ 

q^gF>*FF<T. 

‘ 5TFI% srsF^T I Mgr 1^7=^ Pfv^F’T, 

^5TgF ^SFFrFJF I >fF ’Tfgqr TF^HTrl-. ’ ’jft’il?:- 

‘ Prt 'tf^, ?^rFi% »Tirf^ 5 ef^»ff -^tf ?T, 

?? tFFt? , 5*?F ^ *T imJTrtfSTF 3T*n^ ?>• ’ »tW'TW- 

304. Imperative Mo:d stf^ff^t; — (a) The ter- 
minations arc : — 

Singular. riural. 

1st per. ^ 

2iid per. 5ffr 

3rd per. 5flt gi><T, 3ft<T 
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( d ) Exaniplos; the root ‘ to do 
jfr STTF^ ^ 

i ^ 

&o. ^fr % &o. ^rf, ^^tfr 

( c ) There is no termination in the second person 
singular; and as there is no cliange tliat is made to 
the root, the ibnu of the root in the 2nd person singalar 
of the Inqy’raUce is considered to he the original root. 
Before joldiiig a^jr of the second iierson plural, all changes 
that take plaoe before the arr or 5^1 ‘^f the old present 
should bo remembered. 

{ d) The forms of the Imperative in the first person 
are used to ask permission or in asking a question; and 
those in the third person are nsed in allowing permission; 
such as,— ‘ jfr ■5rr^ \ ‘ ‘ ^ ^r, ' &c. 

( c ) In the second person singular, the termina- 
tions f and ^ .are often added in poetry; thn.s 
‘ ^ ^ I *rr»r 

■ I *rw ^fr ’>ft^'="rr- ' 

jrr?:nr'>rr ^T'ftrrr. ^ * 9 ^, »rr 59«rTj sn'rr- ’ 

9nR. 

( /. ) The forms ^5Tf» * 1 ™ written as, 

&c. And in poetry, they are also found as, — ff, &c. 
Thus ; — 

‘ >ft*T *9^ ^^Rsfr > RYfTT, 91 T ?nThiR 
9r 1 ^, ??r h qT- ’ 
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‘ ’JIT 5iT*rn7r f 5nc«r «rrt ^rnr ar# 

*E5 f ^fT ^ ?<«}• ?rT *Rr ^ -sfft. ■ 

‘ Irrft 51^^ ?r, ^ ^r?^, nr^nrfr, ’ 

^rnl^T ?r ’rr ?nr^lf, sCT^f tftr »rnr ^ j^- ’ 

‘ ?m 'TRT 5T *^rWHT I 2T^3T?f?ir‘n5^^T- ’ 

wnr I ^ TTif t.' 5^RPr. 

4 ^ 

{g ) Passive forms made uji by adding it belong- 
ing to this Mood are not found in poetry. But the passive 
forms of the present tense arc used in the sense of this 
Mood; as : — 

^ ^ H gffNr , 

<T»TfT^- 

305. TliG Potential Mood — ( a ) In this 

Mood, the roots are conjugated as follows ; — 

( 1 ) The root ‘ to be, ^ intransitive. 


Masculine 


»fr 

3Tr*^ 3T?n%. 


3*^ 3T^.-*t?r 

nfsTOrrr 

% 3T?Trl^,-t?T 


Feminine 


srNt 3T«T5«fr, 3T?rr^ 

^sTOPfNr 

3*^f aT?Tr5?rr,-5mn 


sraT5«rr.-5mn 


Neuter 

»ft arorW 

srr*^ sT5Tr^,-«T?rp»l’ 

^3TOf%^ 

9TOn#f,-^hr 

3TWt 
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( 2 ) TLe root ‘ to do, ’ transitive; 


Masculine 


giTTwr 

®rT*?T ^trt, 


f gfCT^.-^tr 

?ff grtrwr 



Feminine ' 


gtrnfl 

^grrr^^r 

.f ^crs^rn-s^rnr 




Neuter 

giTTf 

5Tr»^ grcr^, 

igsm?T 





( i ) The potential of a transitive root is always 
passive; and as in the case of the Simple Past, the forms 
of the first and the second person of the Potential are 
very rarely used. When the root is intransitive, the 
forms are active or absolute. In the absolute construc- 
tion, the verb is in the tliird i)erson, singular number, 
neuter gender. So th(!re is only one form in that case. 
Such as, — ‘ fera- ‘ qff siit; ' &c- 

306. The Conditional Mood ( « ) The 

forms of this Mood are obtained bj sliglit changes in 
those of the Modern I’resent. The root grr ‘ to do — 

Masculine 
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Feminine 

3TF^ 

4 ^tfTr^r grftm 

5«rr 

Netiter 

*ft 5TP=^ 

5*?? gftrcm 

^ ??r ^rn^f 

( i ) Tlic jiassivo forms of this Moot aro not foaa<l 
nsecl anywhere. 

( c ) This Mood sliows that one action depends on 
the otlier ; sucJi as, — ‘ w m »rf n'ffi' ’ 

‘ *raf t#, ?rR ^frirRr ?ifpT5R ’ fllfrw. 

307. Wo shall now fully coujng'ato one transitive 
and one iuti’ausitivo root in all the Tenses and Moods. 

(a) The root ‘ to keej), ’ tr.ausitivo: — 

( 1 ) Olt) Prksent. 

^ nurr 

^ &c. ^ crT^^ir 

( 2 ) Modern Present. 

Masculine . 

jft tTf%wf. sTr^lr rtr^sT^r, 

^TTP^nra’ Trr??rrfr,-rir 

?ft t:rfT?nrr ^ ^ft?rfTRi 

* The augment f is inserted optionally in the case of 
transitive roots ( vide Sec. 300 ). 
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Feminine 

»fr ^rrfijrif 
C rrr??rFft^ ) 

r 

1 

fft 

N’etiter 

*fr 

^ rrf< 5 r^^ 

( 3 ) Habituai. 

rT?5ff 
H rr^^r^T 

?fr &c. 

( 4 ) SlilBBE 1 
I^IascuUne 

H TrFtjTPrr^r 
rri" ?5r?yr 

F'emininc 

^ rrfijn'#, 

?f}- 

Neulc) 

* 0 ’ 

^saf«?r^^r 

if 

( 5 ) Ftrun: 

^ ?T«sfhT 

?ff &c. ^T^sfVw* 


sTP^ rrfi?r^r 
3»#}- rrRsrtifrgrr 
’Fsrr rrf^fim 

* 

3Tn=^f rrFi?r^ 

3»^ crf%?r!.-?fr 
?fr TrftsTtrm 

Past. 

3Tr»=?'F rnC, nrsff 

% &c m^rrT 
.’AST, 

5Tn^ 

^Tf»5r?7f,-?7hr,-%rr 

BTF^Cr ^rrf^nrf 

3*^ ?rr©r9rf,-?^?*'^?T 

aiWF rrf^?rwr ^ 
3»^ nfigrwfrwnr,-'^ 
€t rrf^i# 

3 . 

sTP^r ^cppl 
cnsir ?5 
% &c. 
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(6) 

Impebative 

Mood. 



3Tr*^cn< 



THsTT 


^ ?T?tnr 

( 7 ) 

POTENTTAE MoOD. 


Mascttline 

- 

crarr^ 


3TP#n‘)5rT% 



rrerrtrtfT 

rff 5a??rr^r 

Feniinine 


*ft ?T??rr^ 


3Tr»^ engr^^rr 

H ^mr^PET 


5*^ tr^rs^,-s«rrfr 

€r cr»?rr<f 

Neuter 

53srr ?:r??rrE«rr,*5?rm 

»ft 5CT»!rr% 


3Tr*^ 

^ rr??rrf ?r 


5*# rngrff. ’fm 

^ ?T??frlr 


?ff ?T«?rr^ -CrrT 

( 8 ) 

Conditional Mood. 


Masculine 


*ft Trfi?r^ 


sTP^ nf^rgf 

^Trfii^eTm 



^ cif??r?rr 

Feminine 


rTf%%-?5r 


sTT»^ ^if^wr 

^ ?Tf??r?ft5Er 


HT^ciFcrffT 

?ft ^rr^rfl’ 

Neuter 

5Rrr nf^r^ 



- .ft- 

BTPR?T ^rrenTT 




^ <TRa^ 
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The root iRr 

‘ to sit, ’ 

intniiisitive : — 

(1) 

Old Present. 



arr*^^, iRTT 



g*=^’TOr 

^ «r% 



( 2 ) Modern Present. 


3fascult7ie 




BTr^^Rnrif 




rfr 

Feminine 

ft ^^rTHT 

m 5Rr?r.-^ 


STPP^ 

^50%^ / 




rm 


Neuter 


*ft 





^ra^r? 



^^TrlRT 

(3) 

Habiiuau Past. 






g^^r^rorr 

rfr&c. ^ 



(4) 

Simple Past. 

3fasmlme 


*rf ^^ETHT 


aCF^SRiwf 



5*^ iT^TWt^r' 
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Feminine 


3TT*^ 



?ff ir^rpft 


Neuter 


arr*# 

w 



?f|- 

( 5 ) Fl-ture. 


arr^# 

<i 


^ ifcc. 


( 6 ) Ijiperaxjve. 





?Tf --^c. ^r 

% &o. -^^jtT, ^rl 

( 7 ) Potential 

ilfasculiuc 

jft ^-^rnrr 

arr^ ^?rr^f,-% 

K 




Feminine. 

*fi- 





^r ^^r5Hrr,-s;8rnT 

Neuter 

^’errt 

arp^Y ^^rrfr-tt 




?ff 


* liaa ^ also; as, ‘ ^ %?r. ’ 
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( 8 ) Conditional. 
Masculine 


*T? ^?if 

arr*?!’ 


5*=Cr 5r?T?Ti 

rfr sr^rrr 

% 3r^r% 


Feminine 


5Tr»# 

# ??nfr?r 





Neuter 

*rir 







V. Irregrular or Defective Conjug-ations. 

308. All Verbs in Mamtlii an? ^L;'cnoral[y conjugated 
as shown before. Bnt there are certain roots that are 
irregular or dofective with respect to l.lu.-ir conjugation- 
These roots are fdly conjugated below. 

309. Tlie root ‘ ' to bo or boc^nac. ’ 

Old rjMcSExT Tense. 


firr 

3TFfr ^ 



?rr&:c. frf 

% ?f t# 




g»=?Ys?r 


^ ?iffr 

Modeen Peesexx. 


5Tr»€r 


3*fY?rai 
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Habiiuat. Past. 




3Tr»Cf ?h3f 






% ?r3,-?fihT 


♦Simple Past. 




Masculhie 



5Tr»=^ fr?if 

»fr firwr 1 

3Tr^ irmt^ 

?lfr?rra‘ 

5*^?(TTr 

CfTTwra’ 



% 

Tfr ?Trwr 



FrruiiE. 

iMPEliVTlVK. 

»frfrrT 


H? 9137 

3Tn#?M 


t fr 


?fr Crfw 

% fr?!??! 


3 ?r3r3. 

POTE-VXIAT.. 

Conditional. 

*ff 5? r^ri 



3Tn^ 


3 ^^ r??T 


9ir%f 

?fr5fr^r 

% 


% fra 

310. 

The root sr^l 

‘ to be, ^ iutransitive. 

Old Pjiesent- 

Modern Present. 


5TP=^ 3T?i 

3T5a^ 

arnff sTOfi' 


3T^r 

3T^mr?r 

3T?raT 

rfr Sec. 3T% 

t &e. ST^ffi- 

^ sT^ntff 

%3T^rar?r 


^ In tlic case of the Tense or Mood that changes its 
forms for genders, only the masciilinc forms arc given here. 
Other forms can be made up accordingly. 

I Vide foot-note, page 211, 

I The form ‘ * is from or Konkani 

people still use * ft^sTT ' iu their speech. 
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UAiiiTiTAL Past. Simi'I-e Past. 


atwf 

ffr &c. 3T% 

3Tr*^3m 

3T5rr 

% &C. 

iNT. has no for ms Tor 

this tense; the corresponding 
forms of the rojt ^ are used 
instead. 

Futuke. 

lMrKI?.\TIVE. 

?Tt 

5Tr*fT 

H»:fr 3T?rrw 

*rr5nj; 


P 0 TENTI. 4 .L (?n.) 

Conditional (m.) 

Ht 


^sremre 
<iT 3T?mr 

3Tr*^ Htrdr 

5*^ 3T^rfT? 

% 5T?m 

311. 

There another root having’ 1 lie same meaning; 


it is ‘ 5Tr>’- Tiiia i« formoil from the Sanskrit form 5Tfl?r» 
the tliird pei'sou singular of the pi-oseut tousu of tlie root 
3TCT. It beroiues 5Trf«<r and srr/f in Trakrit, and in 
Marathi. The form is found iu poetiT; as, — 

‘ j^mfr 3 Tn=^ m^, 

srrf'T g?Tr ' 

Uf this root we have in lilarathi the forms of f he old pre^ 
sent tense only. They are: — 

3Trt 5 tp=^ 3Tr?f,-fm 

1 3 ?r?T,-fRr 

&C. 3TI^ ^ 3T^ 

312. Another verb is fo; me I by prefixing the negative 
particle ?T to this. assr + 3T^<T; 5T+3tr^?=’Trfr, meaning 
‘ is not. ’ It is conjugated in the old Present, tlins: — 

IS 
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snfi* aTT*^ *rrff 

t»rT#5r §*^5Trff 

tTT &«. ?rfCr W sir^fr 

This root has tot the forms of the Old I’rcseut tense only, 

313. There is another verb sift which is conjugated 
only in the old F’resent and tlie Simple Past as follows: — 

Old PxtESDNT. Siitrj.33 Past (m.) 

5T# Hsfr I >ft ’T^rfr 

' 5T5??r Wr ^rsfrrr ft 

;f5^, itc. five formed in tliis way: — ^4 5 ?rf ori^if 
=*T^'f ’T#. 5T + #i#=5T5?^, for the s:iko of 
facility in the prounneiation. 

(«) %% is snbstituted for sn’ff and ?rtf in ])oetry, 

and the terminations of the Present tense are added to it; 
thns, — 

' ?rr ttt? mt-l I 'Trszrf *fr|;, 

irrarr ?T^r ^ 1 ' jcrr%’^. 

‘ ifry^rzrrf^ g?T ' 

^ ‘ 5«=?T35r, Ifr^ser 5Tf?rr?Tr% 

^ f 'fnr ?TT>fr t- ’ 

jfrn'ra- 

314. The form.s ^tfrro, ?i%, tfec, of the root ft 
are the forms of tln^ Conditional mood, bnt tliey are now 

* An anuswar is put on the syllable #t in this. It may bo 
called logitiioato in the forms of the first person, but may be 
dropped in the case of other forms. 
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used as the forms of the Past tense; while the forms of 
the Past tense of the root ar^T are used as the forms of 
the Couditioual. Thesti forms are as follows : — 

Maitcitllne, 

3T^r# 5Tr*^ 

3T^?yr 

tft arorwr % * 

This is certainly a very enrions change, and no reason 
can he assigned to it. 

315. The root and 3 ti% are nsed with dideront 

jneaiiiiig's. oTi% shows simple existence; hot oT^nfr denotes 
frequency or habit. ‘ ^5CT?r 5Tr% ’ means • Rama is 
in the temirlc; ’ but ‘ ?:nTr ffssrrt ’ means • Jle 

is or lives iiow-a-days in the temple;’ or, ‘ he is frequent- 
ly there, ’ In j'oetry, both roots are liowevor used in the 
same sense. 

316. The root — This is formed by itrcfixijig jt 
to aTO". All the forms of this root are made iqt just like 
those of »r?T* 

317. The root — This verb is derived from tlie 

Sanshrit indeelinables becomes in the 

Prala’its, and from that, ffoRr formed. It has got only 
the forms of the Present tense. Thus, — 

’T^'r, 5T5;r 

&G. H &e. 

These do not change for genders. was originally 
an indeclinable and now it is used as a verb. It is often 
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used as an adjective also; such as, — ‘ >fr ??rre’ tf^? ’ 
‘ *r^r 3Tf>, ’ &c. 

318 . The root 'Trf^w; — was originally the 
third person singular of fcho Present tense of the passive 
of the root qr? ( the original Sanskrit root is ^?r which 
takes the substitute q^q-. This q-^ becomes q-^ in the 
Prakrits and qrf in iMarathi; see Sec. ) Now it has 
been t'onsidered as an original root and is con jugated 
only in the Present tense; thus, — 

<ff Trf?# % <ke. qr^^tl 

These forms ai’e the same for all tlie genders. Like 
qif^'^ is also used as an adjective, as in ‘ qTf^% 

9TI%: ’ (fcc. 

319 . The root '^r — There are some verbal 

forms in use whicli are used in the souse of qrff%> and 
which appear to Ijo the forms of the root fp. They are as 
follows: — 

JfasculuiC, 

fft mwf, ?fr 5TF# 5?r^, 

rft 5fr=fr, ^ 

These are the forms of the Present tense. There arc no 
forms of other tenses. They change for gendcr*s. 

320 . 'I'hc root irr ‘ to go ' is irregular, inasmuch 

as it has got the forms &c. for the Simpde 
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Past tense. These are derived from tlie Sa nskrit root i|->f 
to go. It is regnlar in other tenses and moods. 

321. The root i^ *T + »Trir- It is nsed only in 
the Present tense; thns, — 

*1? 5TF^ HtTiff 

^ ^ sT?5fr^r f 

tir kc. % ka. 

There is no distinction of genders. ?THir means ' not 
wanted or required. ' This is also used as an adjective, 
as in • % ’ kc. 

N. a. Some consider q-% to be an irrcgnlar verb. But 
issr + %. It is ahvaj-s nsed after the verbal form in a.s 
’fHK) wliieli stands as a noun and i.s the subject of 
Tlioreforo srSj’ is always in tlie third person singular. The 
agent of kc. is in the instrumental ease. But when it is 
^or 5^r> is often used as as, — ‘ ^ or 

VI. — Derived Roots, ^rnifr 

322. Verbal roots are of two kinds — (1) Primitive 
and (2) Derivative. The roots f, •stt- f^?r,#r< 7 r, &c. 
that is all roots that are spoken of in'evionsly^j, are pri- 
mitive roots. 

323. Derived roots are of two kinds, — 

(1) si^'SRr /. c. Causals or causative roots 
and (2) gR^irg: or Denominatives. 

(1) Causals. f^rrf. 

324. New roots are formed from original roots by 

some internal change (such as in:w, gt#r, &c.) 
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or by adding the termination as, — &c.) 
They signify ‘ ciumig to act ’ and the}’ are called 
cEiusals or causative roots from v and ?TfTnir» 

'iauHimj to do ). As in the following examples, — 

‘ffrf'ftr. 

‘ ^ 3T%5t 3Tg?rr^?T 1 ^'rf?rr^, 

^»Tr ’TfR? >T?»T^jn 

‘ 'RR, R»RNr cr# jtpt 

^»T?r?r ^ vrf, OTg rtpt ’ 

jfifT'itT. 

Here e|>RR means • will eanso to do; ' rVg-^fT means 
‘ will cause to extinguish; ’ Ac. 

325. Oansative roots are always transitive. If they 

are formed from intransitive roots, they become transitive; 
as,— ‘ w?r i^rrt ‘ srrf wfrru R5rRr%; ’ ‘ ^ ’ ‘ g«nT 

%5CT 5TOf%wr, ’ 

326. Causative roots are formed in Marathi in the 
following ways ; — 

(1) The Causal is formed by adding ^ to the original 
root: as, — ^mr, U7*rv- &c. 

N, B. In Sanskrit, the causal termination is as 
»T»rafrT; it becomes t iu the 
case of roots ending iu arTi as flT> 5rrT’*rf^j ^•TarfrT> &c- 
The Marathi termination ^ is derived from this 7 in Sanskrit- 
There are many examples of v in Sanskrit being changed to 
q- in Marathi ; as,— ?IPT, WR, T^nrTTT, 
sm, ^RT, &c. 
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( 2 ) Before tin's g- roots take the angineiit f. This ang- 
niont f is optionally lengthened. Then the augment f is 
again added to the cansal termination just like in the 
ease of primitive roots, before the terminations of dif- 
ferent tenses are juldod; as, — 

‘tc. 

(3) This augment is added in botli the eases, only 
before a termination beginning with a consonant; but it is 
not added before any termination beginuiugwith a vowel; 
such as,— 

g-fwRr^r, &c. But 5rer+fsr=w?rT+t?r= 

only. 

(4) Some roots such as, — &c. change 
their ending 3 t to srr optionally before q-; as, — 

f^, f%»rr^. &C. Thus r%>T has 

iwPr^^Tl’, »fec. But f%>T+tw 

^■’TT^rpy only. 

(5) All imitative roots such as, *rar*r?, 

&c. lengthen their srin this way necessarily; as, — Wo5^- 

(0) Some roots form their Oausals by changing 
their penultimate y or to its gn/m. In this case, if there 
is a 7 in the root, it becomes ^ and if there is 7 or w* 
it is changed to g-; such as, - 

'fTf?. %Tffr; ^fr, wlftfl; ’^rswl; 3j?r, *ft- 
^5 ’^Tfrfl'; P5r»r, PsmT; 

(7) Some roots form their caasals by changing 
their penultimate ar to its vriddhi. If there is a j in the 
original root, it becomes Thus, — 
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iiaj, irrspnr? »rc, *irc?rn •^r^:rir; ^rrarffT; tw, «TRr?it; 

ai7, iFFTtfr; AFfWl'i JoC, ZToSrff. 

(8) Ciliisals ma'le Tip accoi'.ling to (5) and (7) am 
properly s[ eilviiig derived transitive roots formed from 
intransitive roots qft?, irsc, >Tri &c. C’ansals are formed 
from these derived roots in the iisual way; as, — 

«^e. 

(9) Monosyllabic roots and roots having ? as tlioir 
last syllable doable the Caasal termination; i. r. they add 
^in forming their Cansals; such as, — 

&e. 

jV. li. Roots in 9 have also got one ^ optionally-, as fpjfr- 
'fee. 

( 10 ) Some roots form their ( 'ansa Is, irregtdarly : 

such as, — fr, 'TnmT; V, srrr^; ^ror- 

&c. 

( 11 ) Some (Jausal roots that are now in use have 
lost their iiriginal roots; as, — -y-fSi-, qr^Rr^r 
q>rw5f^, fr^, wrs®r, 

X. B. The root %■ in is found in its original form 
in poetry ; thus: - 

^ enr^mre ’rfif’T ?r€f 1 

‘ ftTTHlt 5Rh7, TT^, ?T^T?nr ’ 

%t'n‘rT 

( 12 ) >ir^ and appear to be the Cansals of 

and bat they are oidy the other forms of 

and they are not Cansals; as, — ‘ i{x 

5^ *TT^ or ‘ or 

3?1% &o. 
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327. These Causative roots are conjugated in all 
the tenses and moods just like other loots. Thns : — 

The root OM Present. 

5Tr*?ff 

&e. ?t &c. 

Modern Present — grrftffr, 

•iftiRtlM) <^'c. 

Simple Past — ‘tc- 

Future — cK?:CnT, ^rfr^T, «fec. 

328. As the augment f which is added to the ori- 
ginal root and to the ^ of the Causal is added oidionally, 
and as it is ojitionally lengthened e.xcept when it is not a 
jiart of the penultimate syllahle. a root lias various 
Causal forms especially before a consonantal tci niination. 
A root ending in ^ doable tlie causal rermination sr '^p- 


tioually. 

Thus the root h(v 

re, fur its Causal tlie 

following 

vjvrions for; ns 

in the third 

]»ersou singular of 

the or^linary Present : — 














r?tffr?frr 














( a ) But before a vowel termination it has got the 
forms 

aud frjf 
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( 2 ) Potentive Verbs. f^^rrqrf • 

329. Causal roots used iu tho passive or absolute 
sense are c ailed (^f?r) Verbs. Thus • ^ir grr^r is ji- 

and ‘ 5 rt*t ’ is ‘ >fr ’ is 

jpfrsr^ and • Hr??Tr^ 

330- They .-are called the I’otcutive Verbs be- 

cause they express the potcney. that is. t.lun' denote that 
the doi>r of the iietioii a*.an do or is abl .“ to do tlio faction. 

331. The ?irfir forms do not take the angim'iit f ; 

as.— ‘ ^ ’ ‘ »Tr?«rPT ’ 

332. If the a)riginal root is transitive, the ( ) 

Verli is pas.sive and wlien it is intransitive the 

form i.s ab.solute (HTfl'. 

333. In the ease of all roots, the passive and ab- 
solute constructions are formed only in tlie Simple Faist 
ami Potential. Butin the case of a Causal or Potentive 
root jaa-ssive and absolute constiaictions are formed in all 
tenses; for e.xamples: — 


•’ft SRrflT act. j 

‘ »Tr?*rR 5I7PT ' pas.s. i 

' >fr 5KT»r gr^fr^r ’ act. 

' *rrf^n^ mn ’ pas: 

‘ ’ft 5J!T»T ' act. I 

• *rr?2rrt ^r»T ' pass, j 
‘ ^ ^»r ?R’^rT ’ act. Imporativa 
‘ 5Tf SRPT pa.ss. Potoutial. 

‘ *fr 5KT»T ’ act. I 

‘ ^»T ’ pass, j 

‘ »ft ’ act. 

‘ ’ absolute. 


Pre.scnt toii»e. 
j Future. 
Habitual Tiiii-t. 


Conditional. 
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(3) Denominatives. sn’^r'Tpj. 

334. Hoots are forinetl from noaus and adjectives 
by adding certain terminations. These are called De- 
nominatives or 5Tr*T'Tr5: 

335. Some nouns and adjectives are nsed as verbs. 

That is verbs are formed from them without any termi- 
nations; for instance, means ‘ blospm, ’ 

means ‘ to bear blosoms; ’ < 53 : means ‘ a flower ’ and 

moans ‘ to boar flowers; ’ ^ means ‘ joy, ’ and 
means ‘ to be full of joy;’ means ‘ short, ’ and 

«Tr^p 3 ^ means ‘to become short; ’ ffj means ‘thick’ and 
means ‘ to thicken ’ and so on. In this way we 
have got the roots — 

f%^ra^5r, wr'spr, ^rT^, 

^rqf^, cJrr*T^, 

336. Roots are formed from nonns by adding the 
following terminations to them,— 

or . ! arn'-vr^r^, worr^, 

igu-g?^5f, 

og-^rrafog®f ' 

3Tg-f7?rg^, tgr*Tr^% 

j 

aTTJ-g?R^ i »Tg-WTg®^. ‘ST»R^. 

3Tro5 and 3Tog-f ifTTogSf, ^r ^a r^,: 

q terrf.° i, ( also ^RSTf^)- 

firTTog^j pj^io 6 «f,l 

&c. i 

337 . Roots are formed by adding certain termina- 
tions to adjectives; thus : — 
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sTr^-Hr»T?rf'5f- i ^7r c° i. 

-517^-^*’^^? 1 55-'Cr»jrr55^ 

w-3TTf^ 5Tr^-f^r?rSr 

3T5!r, sTrar-fr^Tss^, Pr^TrstrSr 

338. llonis aro lonucd J'roin iii(lecliua))los; thus : — 

5Tr¥-’?rn7rw^, frra^ i ?r-»Tnm% *Tf*T7r't 

339. These noiniiial roots aro declinod in all tenses 
and moods jnsb like other roots in n’ciieral; such as, — ‘ 

’ ‘ m ’ ‘ #r ^t:?€r!T, ’ ‘ 
f»»rr % ?T ’ ■ ^5Tr ' &c. 

VII. — Verbal Derivatives 

340. From verbal roots, iionns, adjeetives and ijj- 
declinables are formed by adding terminations. These are 
eallod Verbal Derivatives (virg^irf^tT^sf ). 

JV. D, In Sanskrit grammars, the termiuaticiiis added 
to form verbal derivatives are called terminations; and, 
therefore, these forms are called in Sanskrit fis well 

as in Marathi. 

341. The following are the verbal derivatives in 
jVIarathi : — 

( 1 ) Tbe Verbal Noun is formed by adding "% to 
the root; as 5ra^, 'fee. 

It ex[iresses the action. 

( 2 ) The termination or is formed from the Sans- 
krit termination 5Tqr> as iu 'fee. 

and then adding to it ^ the neuter termination . This is a 
neater noun, and it forms its base as — j 

— ,&c, [ Vide Sec. 153 (5) ] 
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( 3 ) Tlie Present Participle Adjective is formed 
by adding to the root. Before sr the augment f ( long ) 
is added to transitive roots ending in st; such as 
f^r^, grNrw* &«• The roots of the g-rnr class and in- 
transitive roots do not take it; as, — T»rsi?r. V?rw> TTfT, &c,, 
while it is added optionally to roots of the class; 

as or sTr'5|fi^> or itc. As to the addi- 

tion of the augment f rules in Sec. 2d0 should be re- 
membered. 

.V. B. Tbo original Sanskrit termination of the present 
participle is ?r (as in &cj which becomes rj 

in Miiratlii. Tiie augment f" is added in order to strengthen 
tlio penultimate, and therefore it should i>e long. 

( 4 ) The Present Indeclinable ( 5T- 

) is formed by adding grt or ?ri?Tr to the root. The 
root takes the augment but it is shortened; such as, 
<.tc. 

( ) The termination of this iiuloclinable is formed 

by adding the locative termination sri to the present 
participial adjective in ?f; qr is added only for the sake 
of emiihasis. This will be clear from the following 
examples: — 

‘ g:3rtTT WWT STRf ’rnTcf#. ' 

^TPPT. 

' ira’nr ^rft?TT 5?% tra; srrrr ' »Tr<!W?r. 

' -3TfW ?!• ?fT- ' 

* For the addition of the augment, rules given in Sec' 
299 should be remembered in every case. 
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‘ ’^rwjTT, tiwtiT, vlfr grPTHi i ^^rwr, ?r^T i 

*TrsTr i ^ ’ 

Here means ‘ m (jiving ’ '^r ‘ in taking^ ‘ in 
■speakhig, ’ gT?ri ‘ in getting tip, ’ ^'c. 

(<)) There is another Present Imleclinahle wliich 
is formed by adding ^ to the root. AVhon th»3 i’o>t is 
monosyllabic, becomes ^ optionally; such as, — 

orfii, ^or EfT, itc. This is also 
called the Infinitive of Purpose. 

(7) The tenuination is derived from the Sans- 
krit termination in ^5, ijn, ^5, Tfif, itc. 

.V. B, becomes «Tr in poetry; as ■sfrCr.’ -'^c. This 
is 3ff even in the Ohitpdvaai dialect. 

(8) The Active Past Participial Adjecav.-. — This 
is formed by adding ?ir to the root; as, — #r?ytir> 

%?Tr> 3cc. This adjective changes for 
genders ami numbers; as, — gifcwn ni.; qrffffr- sjrfCc^T 

y.; and EjiKOj «• All elianges that take place 

before the rf of the Present Participle also ta’co 
here, only the augment f being sin of and it being add- 
ed optionally in the case of transitive ro >ts [ vide 
Sec. 300 {2) ]• 

(0) This termination is derived from the Sanskrit 
termination ^ ( in cjt^, &c.). 

(10) The Past Passive Participial Adjective is 
formed by adding vs or to the root. This adjective 
is changed for genders and numbers; such as,— %?jyr, %?ypyr, 
r%t^, &c. 
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('ll) All changes that take j lace before the w of the 
simple past tense also take place before this ?r. This is 
tlerivcil from the Sanskrit termination ?? of the past par- 
ticipial adjective ( vide Sec. 3 <j2 ). 

(12) Th(‘ Indeclinable Past Participle is formed 
by adding gr=T to the root; as, — 

^rrarsT, &c. 

(13) The termination 37^, is derived fi’om'th e San- 
skrit This ?7r becomes in the Prakrit, as in 

Or, it might have come from the terminati ni 
which is fonnd in the Vedic Sanskrit. 

JV. B. In poetry is changed to 3^r, ^rpT^TT. 

3fpT, MPtT, 5frfiT2ri, ■fee. as, tfr^pT^ri, 

1“ the Chi tp:l van! dialoe it is gift, as in grRsfly 

(14) The Future Adjective is f.irmed by adding wrc 
to the root; as, — ■wr'TiTj r^ffTtr? This changes 
for genders and numbers when used cttrilmtivelv. but it 
is not S!i changed wlicii usial ]ircdic:i lively: sm-h 

arrw ^f'Trr ‘ sTr^r •^iT'nTrr rr?riE<T. vrr'rrfl’ 
^r? 01 ' ^T'rrff 55 ^?=^ frrffrT) hVi-. 

(l.")) This tcrmiiiiitiou is formed by adding ;TPr to 
the termination -i^rr of forming verbal iionn.s; -auh as, — 

&c. in Sanskrit. The arrr i?t from 
Sanskrit qr^; tis, — ^irr’r !- i- srrt: 

(1(3) The Potential Adjective is formed by adding 
arnr to the root. This changes for genders and nambers; 
as, — qrnfr, wr^r, rwwrlr, f%?rfr, Ac. 

(17) Thealjcciive from 1r is ijTfr, but from 1r» 
■%, ff} &c. is formed by droi)ping the final and then add- 
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iug arr^rr, iw — p^rr^r, s*rrfr, ^r^r, &c. Tills ter- 

miiiatioii is tbrme.l from the Sanskrit Foteutial termi- 
nation o?t; iis in ir?r5^, ^nrs^r, &c- 

342. Some other verbal iiuleelinables and ad- 
jectivos are also formed from these verbal derivatives. 
They are as follows: — 

( 1) Ad jectives arc formed by ailding^ toJthe forma- 
tions iu or and 3Tf^; fis, -irr:<T3Tr^r> 5^“ry"2rr=^r. 

^rwr^arf^i ■srr’f^rr^fj ‘'t**. This adjective is iiillected for 
genders and numbers. 

(2) Verbal derivatives are formed liy adding the 
dative terminations ^rr? to the formations in or and 
5Tr^; as, — i^^ojrr^r, <‘< c . These 

are iioims, adjectives or indoclinables aceording to their 
use. 

.V. li. The qr in ^jrcr^^TRT, is often drop- 
ped: as, — ;fr?rr^r?T, &c. 

343. These verbal derivatives arc often used in the 

place of finite verbs; such as, — ‘ ^ jfrPTiTj ' 

‘ 3Tr»r=^ ^nr^r?’ &C. In such sentences wc have to add 

the forms of the root sr^r after the as, — ‘ ^ arnr 

3Tr?, ‘ arrsr^ 5rr^i!rr=^r arr? or frwr. ’ 

344. (Jompound verbs are formed by putting these 

verbal derivatives before the forms of 3T?r> and some 
other roots. The whole form is considered to be the 
form of the verb; such as, — ‘ % grClrrr-aTrt, ' ^ ^Tnr-5T?rtr' 
‘ ffr trsT^^-ftrrr- ’ ‘ ^ ^?yr-3T%w. ' ‘ ^ •sTr^-fTr*n^, * 

‘ Hwr ’ ‘ ?5!Tr5r f^r^r^rr^-Brft. ’ &c. Tlieso 

( 'ompound verbs are fully considered in the Syntax. 
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3T5?r^. 

345. There are certain words that are nevir inflect - 
etl to show any kind of relation. They are nsed in 
sentences without any change in their original or re- 
cognized form. These words are called Indeolinables. 

346- ludeclinables are called in Marathi. 

‘aTsirJT’ means a word that has no or cdiange of any 

kind; that is, it is a word that remains unchanged under 
all circumstances. 

347. ludeclinables are words that are not 
inflected or declined to show any relation. Or, 

Indeclinables are words that remain un- 
changed under all circumstances. 

348. Of all the words that are now called indecli- 
nables, very few are pare indeclinables. Many of them 
were originally inflected forms of substantives. Bat they 
have now lost the meaning of their inflection, and are 
used as independent words. For instance, the words 

^5 Tr^h »Tr^) s'nfr, the forms 

of the locative case; are the forms of 

the ablative case; and »rr?^) are the forms of the 

instrumental. So also is the ablative of the pro- 

noun fpr. All these are now called Indeclinables. 

IG 
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349 . Imleclinables are also formed from verbal 

roots; such as, — ^rrar, Iwi:, &c. 

350 . Although Iiidcclinables do not take liillections 

to show auy kind of relation, still thej' perform many 
important functions in sentences. Some of them are 
used to show case-relations ( vide seetiou 207 ). Some 
denote time, place, reason, doubt, condition, order, ac- 
companiment, &c. Some join words ^^ud sentences. 
Some express joy, sorrow, fear and such other emotional 
feelings. From this, Indeclinabics an; divided into 

several classes. 

351 . The following are the i)riucipal divisions of 
Indeclinables ; — 

(1) Post-positions — — sncf, 

ark, ft^Tr, RR-nr? 'rrg;^, 

( vide Sec. 207 ). 

(2) Indeclinabics showing ])lacc — 

fi, >Trn> 

3T?fr:s%, »T?5r<fr5n%, *r’^5r, &c. 

Cl) Showing time — ^rnr, 

^«rr, 'TC^r, '^c^r, 3Tr?rr, ^=ff; 
gnjfj ■sT'Jf, <T>?f, trsfT, pyifR- 

gftrrifj 

(4) Showing property or kind — ^ f%fr ir^RT^- 

RHT^, ?rr'?r, &c. 

(5) Ordiiials-5iriT^rR5p;-JT«r^:,<Ti%??n^,f?r=?ri^, &c. 

(6) Sliowing (juautity or number — or qf^'TPT- 

fPRT, &c. 
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(7) Sliowing doubt — cf^psrnNr; — iri%g; ; 
s^--, ?rsvn-,'f^*r??rr,%^wgr, ^f?TcF^?r, &c. 

(8) Showing surety— ?srfNWj ^- 

f%!#5r5Tj 3T»rff, Ac. 

(9) Onoraatopoetic — 3T5^r^r=g^; — > 

|T5^, >TTrs-f, &c. 

(10) Negative — .%'^vrr«N> or sr^rrr^;— ?r, gr- 

(11) Co-ordinating — ?rgiparr«Tgr; — sTTf^T, srr^n^r. 
5Tr"fr^, &c. 

(12) Alternative— — H^T^rr, 3T- 

^TT, Til, wt, Taff, «&c. 

(13) Conditional — "STr, ?rc, sr^, nfr, 
gtrrfr, &(■. 

(14) Showing reason— 

•3T^, &c. 

(1 5) Determinative— 3T?n?n:‘Tr5frvjTgr; — =^, qrr, *Tr5r, 
qr«T, g^r, <fec. 

(16) Showing scorn or contem]>t— — 
m, m-, W; S’, r%g; , ib Rr^, S’sg, &c. 

(17) Showing sorrow— f:?5rTr=gjfr;—3ft>- >r,?rg?nrj 
sTrfarrf, srrfg, ‘tc. 

(18) Showing joy— =?!••, ^rr^rg, 
gw, &c. 

(19) Showing flattery— --sflgr^g, g^- 

TTW j 

(20) Showing astonishment — 3Tr?jgf^gr;— 3Tfr?r, 
j gg, grrg<fr> &o* 
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352. English gramraurians divide Indecliuubles 
into fonr classes, viz. Post-230sitions ( Prepositions in 
English ), Adverbs, Conjunctions and Interjections; and 
in old grammars Indecdinables in Marathi are also divid- 
ed in the same way, those being afterwards sub-divided 
as above. But it is unnecessary to make such divisions 
in Marathi. 

353. The four jirincipal divisions as made in 
English Grammars may be defined thus — 

(1) A Post-j)osition ( ) i^^ a word 

added to a substantive to show in what relation the per- 
son or thing denoted by the substantive stands to some- 
thing else. 

A’’. B. Tho English word Proposition moans ‘ placed 1je« 
fore; ’ and such words are placed before a substantive in 
that language. But iu Marathi, they are added to substan- 
tive.s, and therefore they are called ‘ Post-positions. ' 

Examples—* fnr ’ ‘ #r ’ 

‘ srrar^rr-gw frRsr 31#, ’ ‘ f??rr-giviyr f grr'T 
? ’ &c- 

(2) An Adverb (fSs^rrf^lt'sr’T sTs^nr) is a word used 
to qualify a verb, by denoting time, place, manner, con- 
dition, «fcc, with respect to the action. 

N, B, (1) In English, adverbs are said to qualify adjec- 
tives and other adverbs also. But in Marathi, adjectives joined 
to other adjectives and even to adverbs, may be called ad- 
jectives just like in Sanskrit; such as, in the sentences ‘ 

'WT ^ 3TT%’ and ■STT^ntT,’ the word may be 

considered as an adjective qualifying the adjective ^ in one 
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case and in the other. Examples of Adverbs: — ‘ tRTW 

3TTwr ’ 3«rf wriw, ’ ‘ «r<rf}- Rrart 1 

' &c. 

N. B, (2) Students should distinguish between a f?K?nf%- 

( a Predicative Adjective) and a 3T5?r?r (An 

Adverb ) . The former is an adjective that is joined to the 
noun as well as to the verb or predicate; while the latter is used 
to modify the meaning of the verb. Such as in — ‘ 

‘375% ’ is a nfTTTrf^^^; in ‘ rfr f^Sfr^tTHT ’ 
and ‘ Tfj-^ 'srrwpyr,’ and ‘ arc Adverbs ( ftKamt- 

^IM“( ) 

(S) A (Joijjnnction ( 3>T7rP=^r ^rsar^T ) is an Inde- 
clinable used for joining; anch as, ‘ ^ 3Tn% ?r, ’ ‘ 

TTT 3r ’ • nr ^ ’ ‘ ?t3t ^ 

*9^ STT fTTW, ’ I'to. 

(4) An Interjection ( %fo5Ji%*fr ars^nr ) is a word 
used to exjn'esa some emotional feeling; suoli as, — qr g wr ? 

STiT^', ^fcc. 

JV. B. An Interjection is not really a part of speech since 
it does not enter into the construction of a sentence. It is 
merely an exclamatory sound thrown into tlie sentence to 
denote some feeling or emotion. 

354. Post-positions — These Indeclinables are 
added to nonns in order to give them the meanings of 
cases; thus, instead of Tpff we ca n say n»n?r (CRr+3Tf?r) or 
so also Iir3nsrn?f» &c. 

Note. The uses of different Post-positions in the sense 
of different cases is fully explained further on in the chapter 
on the Karaias, 
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355. A few general observations on tlie Po.-^t-posi- 
tions are necessary in this place ; — 

(1) Some Post-positions and Adverbs are similar 

in form and meaning; snch as HnT> ‘'tc- 

They are Post-positions when they are used with nouns, 
and Adverbs when tlioy are used independently. For 
instance, ‘ ^ gc 3TI%» ’ here, is an Adverb; but. in ‘ 

’ it is a Post-position; so in ‘ ^ ’ 

Wlir is an Adverb; while in • gpiT-gnt 

' it is a Post-position. 

(2) The termination is aildod to a Post- 2 )Osition 

showing place; and in adding it the original Post-posi- 
tion drops the ending f or q- and annswar if there is any in 
them; as,— gr, ggrg: ggg; gr*r, HT*^; &c.; 

and then they get the additional sense of ‘from that place.^ 
&?o ^grjg means ‘in front of the deity;’ hnt means 

‘ from iu-front-of the deity; that is. from the place 
which is in front of the deity. ’ 

(3) The Post-positions gnj;g? grg^ ^tre 

added to Adverbs of time and place, and then those Ad- 
verbs get the sense of the particular point of tinn*, and 
particular place. In adding them, the Adverbs drop their 
final STT, f , or g and anuswilr; such as,— %!gggg, 
gTFniTOrr, fgni?rr g«rT>T^g. 

(4) Adjectives are formed by adding the termL 

nations ?Tr and fgr to Post-positions, and they 

are added to nouns just like the Post-positions, thus 
forming compound adjectives; such as, — ggr- 

arnrr, &c. 
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DERIV :VnO\ OF WORRS. 

( ) 

1. Different Kinfls of Words.* 

356. According to their derivation, words are of 
two kinds; viz — Primitive words ( /Ins’ ) and De- 
rivative words ( ?TrR?r )• 

357. Primitive or flr^- words are those that are 
originally in the language, and are not formed from 
other words; such as,— 

V?T, <&c. 

358. Derived ( ?Enf^ ) words are those that are 
formed from Primitive words by means of prefixes or 
affixes, or by the combination of several words; such as, — 

W'r3^, milint, 

359. Derivative words arc of two kinds; viz., 
(Derivative proper I and ;5:g- or ( Con- 
ventional. ) 

( ® ) words are those that agree in meaning 

witli the component parts of which they are made up; 
*is,— irr^f, »T3w, &c. 

N. B. means one having life ( live ), 
means one having good or affectionate heart, %. e. a friend, 
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means one who senses, from to serve. In this way, 
all these words have retained the meaning of their component 
parts. 

380. ^ or ( Conventional ) words ?ire 

those that do not agree in mesiiiing with their component 
parts, but have lost their original meaning and have 
some particular sense given to them Conventionally; 
such as,— 5^1? 

X, B. Tlie word ^fFqrr ^ r ? originally meant ^ any body 
with a disc in hand; ' but now it means ^ the C4od Vislom ’ 
who bears the disc ' ’ The word means ‘ any 

creature that goes swiftly, ’ but now it means. ‘ a liorse. ’ 
means any body whose teeth are prominent, but that word is 
now applied to ^ an elephant. * moans ‘ a place or 

abode of snow; ' but that name is now given to a particular 
mountain. These words have, therefore, lost tboir original 
meaning and some particular sense is given to them. 

361. In Marathi, there are many words that are 
directly taken from Sanskrit without any change in them: 
and there are others that are derived from Srtiislvrit 
words, or are used in Marathi witli some change in 
their original Sanskrit form. Some words are formed 
by adding suffixes or prefixes just like in Sanskrit. 
In Sanskrit, every word is traced to some root^ and 
therefore all words in that language can be sairl to be 
derived words. But it is very difficult for an ordinary 
Marathi student to trace the etymology of each and 
every Sanskrit word used in Marathi. It is, therefore, 
most convenient to consider all Sanskrit words, the 
derivation of which cannot easily be described in Ma- 
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ratbi, to be original or Primitive words. For instance, the 
Sanskrit words ?fr, 5fhrr, f 

fTF, tr- sTRr^rr, ?q-iT, «nr, 

’TIT, 3T^3r, arr^rra, and sucli others shonld be ordinarily 
considered in Marathi as Primitive words. The deriva- 
tion and etymology of such words can be studied by the 
students of the comparative study of both the languages. 
Such Sanskrit words as are formed by Sanskrjt prefixes 
and suffixes which can be recognised aiid learnt in Ma- 
rathi, can be considered as derived words. For instance, 
the words R^mr, fr^, 'st^, iirr, 

'TSKtHI, ^rrr, &c. can Ije 

easily derived in Marathi, and tliercforc their etymology 
may be considered as a part of Marathi derivation. 

362. Tliore are two kinds of' Derivative words in Ma- 
rathi: viz: — (1) Words formed by putting together several 
words, which are called Compounds; and (2) words that 
are formed from j»rimitive words by some internn.1 change, 
or by means of prefixes or suffixes. First we -^^hall 
take uj) — 


II. The Compounds. 

363. A Compound is a union of two or more 
words introduced to express one idea. 

364. In .Sanskrit as well as in Marathi, one simple 
word may be compounded with another word, and this 
Compound with a third or another Compound; or several 
nouns may be compounded simultaneously. In this 
manner, we may have a compound consisting of any 
number of simple words. 
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365. This nnion is formed hy omittiug the different 
kinds of relations existing* between words; such as the 
case-relation, the rel«ation (»f a noun and an adjective, &c. 

366. For instance, in the Compound words 

and qto5:Tr?» the case-relations in the words and 

WRTj and qtoSt^lrTT and are omitted. So also in the 
word ?KTo5'*TraT, the relation of the atljective with the 
noun ( 3 ^ »rraT ) is omitted; and in each case the 
simple or primitive words are put together to form one 
Corn] wind word. 

Note. The word means Contraction or Ahridijment, 

Tills term is applied to Compound words, because in form- 
ing a Compound, we contract or abridge the meaning of the 
words'^of which the Comiiound is formed. So, means, 

the formation of a Compound word, and such a word may be 
called a ^EfT^TTRr^ word. But now the word is used in 

the sense of ^ a Compound word ’ as well as ‘ a kind of Com- 
pound words;' as, — ‘ is &c. The 

English word Compound is an adjective; but it is also used 
as a noun; as ^ a gR*itvyn;^ or Appositional compound, ' &c. 

367- In forming a Compound the case-endings and 
other terminations, letters or words, required to show the 
relation are dropped; and the Com[)oiind word is form- 
ed l)y using the primitive or original forms of worils of 
which the Compound is made up. 

338. To explain the formation of a Compound by 
imtting the several words forming it in their proper 
order or arrangement, is called the dissolution or dis- 
solving of a Compound. This can be seen 

from the following examples: — 
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Oompomid ( ^nrr? ) 

Dissolution ( ) 


rrwr^r ^ ?ir. 

5prr35'*Tf3T?: 

3(1% # »TNrr 


*rsr% 3ft »frsrfi- tft. 


3Ffr5CT?Trr^ ^ ?Tr- 

f ^ 3tt^ «Tr#s?rr 


i f%«rr 

i 3Trt 'TT^ 33rr^r ?fr- 


3Tr^ *TPT ?Ct, &c. 

369. AVhon a 

Compound word is once formed, the 


whole series of words is considered to be one word, and 
terminations &(*. are added to the last syllable. 

Note. The formation of Compounds properly belongs to 
Sansrkrit. But many Compound Sanskrit words are used iu 
Marathi; and Compounds are often formed in Marathi after 
the Sanskrit mode of forming them. Students, therefore, 
should be familiar with at least the principal rules of form- 
ing Compounds, 

370. ( Join pound words are divided into four 

principal classes according to the manner in which words 
forming them arc put together; viz — (1) or Attri- 

butive Compounds; (2) or Copulative (.’omponnds; 
(3) ^sfi'Cr or Adjectival (Jo in pounds; and (4} sr.?* 

or Adverbial Compounds. 

(l)The Attributive Compound 

371. When a Compound consists ot two members 

the first member of which determines the sense of the 
other, or is attributive to it, it is called the Tatpurusha 
or Attributive Compound. As for example, the word 
*?:nr55r’ is a Tatpurusha; because, the first member 
* ’ means ‘ ’ ^rid it determines the sense of 
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the word ‘ 3^; ' so also in ‘ gn^rsrr, ’ the word ‘ sRiiJ ’ 
is an adjective and tjualifies ‘ *Tr»lT5 ’ thei’efore " ’ 

and * «i>r55»TT»IT. ’ belong to the Tatparusha class of 
compounds or the Attributive Comi^ouiids. 

N. B. In this class of compounds, the second member 
is the princii)al word. 

372. The Tatpurusha class of Compounds is di vided 

into three kinds; viz. (1) (2) The Negative 

Tatpurusha ( q’sifTcn^'sr ); and (^) The Appositional 
Tatpurusha 

373. In the first kind of the 'ratpnnisha Com- 
pounds or the attributive raeinber bears 

the relation of a case to the other; and in forming the 
Compound, the case termination is dropped; such a*;, — 

" ^ #rj ‘ the punishment to a Brah- 
min; ‘ fraftriT ’ ' ^ TR ’ ‘a board for pre- 
paring cakes; ’ ‘ ’ ‘ ^T^T, ’ ‘ the King’s 

palace; ’ &c. 

374. Tliere are six varieties of corres- 

ponding to the six oblique cases; such as, — 

&c. The following are some of the 
examples of each variety : — 

(1) n[?ft?rr-?r^«r.— <TT-<fr?r 

Jinr, 9f»r<TiT, frs^rN?r, &c. 

(2) frqrnr;fm»!T (ir^ sr^^), 

( TT? ), TTSTHTST*# ( »nrr^ jfNpft ), ^7Rr*nT, 

), ^t^shttsp, Iw* 

Prf^, sflT>Tr?r. =«n%*rRT» qi ^rr o g ^H r ; ?r?nrr#, &c. 
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(3) «rr«RFr 

# ^ ), »fro57nr ( Tirs^Nrnrrrr tt? y, iiTwr TqT ?r> 

«T5rfri»r, ^ 3 Tra[s?r, ^rra^, ^frl^nr, &c. 

(4) ’€irr»Tar ( ’^TTPrnjrr >nr ), 

( 'HR ). MnR r » fr = q^ ^ > H^f?rrr=T, 5jr>RN^. &e. 

(5) «r^:W? 5 ?R-— THTfurr, %5?<*rw ( %oil^ ^ ). 

nrssr, f^jsrr, ^fr?rT, f^qrar'TR, &c. 

(«) ( crrfw Hhn: ), «tpt- 

), JTfsit^CT, gr%?n7, wRJT?ft'T, 
siTTRPri^, ^?n-f ?r*r- 

?!T* 3T^^rR^r?r=5i>l, JEPnni?^, &e. 

375. Sonietiiues tlie case termin.'itioii of a ^Jrr'^r- 

5TW?r, is retained even after fonniiijj tbe < -'ouiponud. 
Such a Comjjound is called an Comj)oand; as, — 

in the battle and fiim ), 7 %?:^ ( grow- 
ing in the innd; i. e. a lotus ); ^T’q^'TR C ^TRT'- of the 
speech and irfw lord ); qrc^-q^, 3Tr?»T^-7f, ^«wr^-iRt»T- 
^'5r-?r%ir, &c. 

(a) There are pure Marathi Compound words of 
this sort; but in their case, the case-termination is drop- 
ped, and the oblique form ( sErnTPR^T ) is retained; such 

a.s,— CTHT-grff, <RR-*rR, &c. 

376. Sometimes the principal member of a Tat- 

purusha is a verbal derivative or an g'q’<R; then that 
Compound is called the as, — ( *5?- 

house and ^ a dweller, from the root ^ ); 

the serpent and ^rrf one who sleeps, from the root ^fir ); 
3Tf^-7, &c. 
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(a) These are Sanskrit words; hut there are also 
many pure Marathi Compounds of this kind; such as, — 
3Tr*T-^7r5^» »Tr3fir-(^?n', «Tr^-H®2rr, *rRT-?grrar, 

®^Tr^”^?rr3r> &c. 

377. The princip:il member of a is 

often put in the beginning of words;' such as. — XT»r?^T 

( ), ^TiJ-rnr ( 3 t>J ), ^#9CT?r, <fec. 

378. When the attributive members <h this Com- 
pound are forms of 2 )roiiouns, the shorter Sanski it forms 
of the resjiectivc pronouns arc used for them in the 
Comjiouiid words. The following are tlie sliorter forms of 
different pronouns ; — 


Pronoun. Short form. 


m 


3TF?r 

3T^ 

♦s 

9s. 


rff} 





Examples. 

i JTrirf!, »Ti:5T^. 

( WTW, «rsw?*r, *r?*TrT, &c. 

5Tf»T?Tn''|. 

1 ?^8rPT, 

l?ig% w- 

lvrr*r, 

»rHf3[fNr, n-^-'TFT, <fec. 


379. Wheu the attributive member of a Tatpnrn- 
sha is the negative jiarticle ar ( which bev omes sf in 
the dissolution or f%iT? of the Compound ), thou that 
Compound is called the Negative Tatpurusha 

such as,— STSTs^r ( *15% ^ 3 t 4- %), *3Tf%g-, 3T37^> 3T»ir?ir% 
STSTHTT, BTHTii-, 3T?rnr. &c. 


* This 31 becomes when it is followed by a word 
beginning with a vowel. 
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380 . Wheu the attributive member of a Tatpurn- 
sha Oonipoimtl is au adjective, or a noun in apposition to 
the other, or a noun indicjiting coui23arisou, then that 
land of Tati)urus}ia is called the or Appositional 

Compound; as, — ( a black cat ), ( the 

king Shiva ), ( a iace like tin* lotus ), 

gjjT ( lotus-like lace ), ?Tf5r¥>Trur,- 
5RT*T, aCT5?rr??r, &c. , 

N. li. ( I ) Tlio cjrjfvTrr^ Compounds are dissolved in the 
following way -grTgr-^TT-- WiFoCT aTOT or SKTSCT-^rrurr "sfr 

Nr. 


NT^r^-NTtfl’ 





NN--5irrN 

gNT-^Nss- 


NiiTS? sT^r 3ft ^TTrft NF 

=NR ( NU ) 5T?Eft 3ft JT^ir ?ft- 

cirrsN 5TJ?N. 

N!TN. 

gNT^Niw- 


( 2 ) jVs tlic adjoetival or ap2)03itiunal member of a 
Com{)oiuid is in the nominalivc case, thif< is the 
srtrurrr^JNN. '^o also 1® a kind of ^jJ'NrCN'; because 

the negative 2 )article is used there just like au adjective. 


381 . (a) The 2 >riacipal member of au Ajopo.sitioual 

ComiJOiind is often put-iirst; as, — (N tTN stnT .JN’T 
'the best man' ); A <'• vTNrN’ STNT f^erp^, 

a cunning student ); &c. 

(6) When there is a comparison, the word denoting 
the standard of comparison is like an adjective, and is 
generally put first. But it is often jint as a soeoud word 
as, — ^g?sr-^, &c. 

(c) In some appositional Compounds, both the words 
are adjectives, but the second or the i)rincipal word is 
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properly sj)eakiug an adjective used in the sense of a 
iionn; snch as, — gip-iRW ( white as well ns black ), 
( seen as well as not seen, i. e. jnst seen ), 

( done or not done; scarcely done ); &c. 

{(}) Of these! the principal adjective is often put 
lirst; as, — ( very green ); ( extensively 

red ). ifcc. 

(e) Compound words of relationship, such as, — 

3TrH>Tr37, arr^r^nr, = 5 f7?PTr3fr, HTHwke, Hr37?r^, 

&c. are Api)Ositional Compounds. The first member of 
these Compound words are adjectives moaning ‘ of that 
relationsliip, ' as means ‘ =5?rfrr 3THT HraTT; ’ 

' HT%ti;sr->Tr<r srCr-or »Trs3Tr€r or gyr. ’ 

382 . Sometimes an Appositional or a Tatpuru- 

sha Compound consists of three members and one of 
them, principally the middle one is dropjxid in the 
formation of the Compound. Such a Compound is called 
a H>-ii»rqrTi?r'fr or ^jf>Trr2r; as, 

>rrri; wnTrRr?r=sRTtT^5T f^- So also 

( ), grrtnfTw, srrw- 

‘tc. 

383 . The Appositional Compound may bo sub- 
divided into the following different sorts : — 

(1) grrarH’rsTf, 

&c. 

(2) f^trspfhTTT? — sr^rr X 

&c. 

(3) f^q»fr>nT'rf f r H r 'g g; ?ynT>r3^? 

&c. 
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(4) T3^- 

(5) ^«nTr5Tr’¥fc«T? 5«?r^sr- 

(0) ar^^c'Tr^^^Tf ^!T5r?fV, »fTOnn:. 

384- Wheu the first member of an Appositioaal 
(.’ompound is a immerjil adjective and the whole Com- 
poaud implies the seuse of an aggregate, it is called 

or Aggregate Compound; as f%^jr=‘ an aggregate 
of Three worlds ’ ^Nrnrdi-, dhr-^, stct- 

'-^rrdi-, TTTfr» &c. 

(a) These Compounds are dissolved in the follow- 
ing way;— ^^qrr^=q-f=^ 'TTsc^i'^ >TN%?r='TK'lr- 

ipF htt; 3T2 T»-^rT%= srr? 5T>^-?mr ^rr^w amr ^nr; 

^Tr^r|=3s^r553r<TNr gnT*rn:,&c. 

A'. B. An Apposltional Compound cannot bo call- 
ed a fl-w only on account of the first member happening 
to be a numeral adjective, but the whole compound must 
have the sense of an aggregate. Thus tlie word ^ ' ia 

not a because althougli the first member of it is a numeral 
adjective, still, the wliole compound does not mean an 
• aggregate of three eyes; ' but < ' is aftriE- because it 

means ■ a (jolletdion of three worlds. ^ 

2. The Adjectival Compound, 

385- Two oi- more substantives in apposition to 
one another, or one of them bearing the case relation or an 


* ^TT^rTm uaoans ‘ determination; ’ in the word 

determines the sense of 1. e. the uf is ‘ as fierce as 
^rfs or death. ’ This species of T 7 «r<^irq' is therefore called 


17 
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adjectival relatibu to tlie other, are compoauded together 
so as to form an adjective qualifying a substantive. A 
Gomponud of this nature is called the or Ad- 

jectival Compound. 

(a) The separate^ members in this Compound should 
not be in apjiosition to the substantive qu iliEed by the 
whole Com 2 )onnd; and the whole Comijonnd signifies 
something bearing the qualities denoted by the sense of 
the whole Comjiomnl; as, — ’^sfrrmr, irsrr- 
spT, ^ri^, ^^r^TJrsrr, &c. 

(3) These (Jomponnds are dissolved in the follow- 
ing way: — ^spqr^rr— Tpff ?r€f' 

^farreirr. or srr^ 71% fm w=7r; 7raT7r=%ff 

3Ti% afTi: 3Tr> 3 tpr 

&c. 

(cj Thera is a close resemblance between a Karnni- 
dlmraya and a llahnvribi Compound; and it is often 
very diilicnlt to <listingnish one from the other. Some- 
times the same word has the s(msc of a Ivarrnadh!lraya 
as well as a llahuvrihi. The following are the chief 
points of distinction : — 

(1) A Bahuvrihi is adjectival by nature; while a 
Karmadbaraya is adjectival only when the principal 
member of it is an adjective. 

(3) The substantive «inalified by a Bahuvrihi 
must not be in apposition to any of the separate mem- 
bers foriniug that Compound; while in tl;e Karniadhd- 
raya, the principal member of the Compound is in 
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apposifciou when a Karmadlidraya is an adjective, or the 
principal member of the Karmadhai*aya denotes the thing 
itself qualified by the attributive member. Thus, 
as a Karmadharaya is equivalent to ‘ a great arm;’ but as 
a Bahiivrihi it stands for ^rg; ■x?rr=^r ^r; ’ 'he whoso 
arm is groat;’ ‘frr^jrr 'ffwfsn: Hr%.’ means ‘ the 

garment in my hand is a yellow garment; ’ but ‘ 

srfg’ ’ means ‘ Vishnu is one that wears a yellow 
garment’; here in the first sentence tfnrwt: is a Karma- 
dh{lraya;;and in the s(;cond, it is a Bahuvrihi. In the word 
( nioaning or Tr^ff docs not stand in 

apposition to but the whole Compound =^5fi-qToff does, 
because it qualifies but in ‘^orr^T 5T5T?5'Tr<T *=g'Tfrr5I)’ 

the word is in apposition to and therefore the 
Com^jound is not Bahnvrihi. 

(3) In the dissolution of the Bahuvrihi compoiind, 
there is always tlie pronoun ^fr (^r or %) in one of the 
oblique cases; as, — — Jinr arrf *5Tr^r, ^TiErr »Tt^; 
ET'T f 3Ti% vijsr &c, 

(^d) From the oblique case which the pronoun #r 
takes in the dissolution, this compound is divided into 
species; such as, — ft^RTT €?5ftCr, <fec. Thus,- 

Jrnflfsir-' irra- srrt ^^TTfr ’ 

5r?ff^r frErfr52r-‘ srr? 

5Ti% 5^f<[r ’ 

Trf?mV-‘»it^5Tr>?r'i^w'Tr^.’ 

^fc 3Ti^3?«r ’ 

386. (ffl) The first member of a Bahuvrihi may 
or may not be in apposition to the second. It is 
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called fPTPnf ^ ^OT ^ ripft^ in the first case, and a s3rf^> 
^frrwpTfl’ in the second case; thns: — 

3Ti% vpr ‘ «TfiT 3 ?t> ^ 

^5sir«rr ^w'rp%— ’?rsfi ®n% <rrfl=«rr bt# 

5fflr««ir ^7 ’ sarf^f?irrT. 

(d) In pure Marathi, 3Ti^/^M1r7 f^wsr^r, 

are HBPrrfvlRrrT, and H i' ^<fq r »g r r is ssrf^^ivrT 

(tf) In Sanskrit, the affix qr is often added to 
Bahuvrihi Componuds. Hence arr in the masculine (which 
i-enerally forms a conjunct consonant ending in an* ) f 
in the feminine, and ^ in the neuter are general!}' added 
to pure ^larathi compound words of this sort; snch as, — 
ti^Vlg yr, fsft^rr, q^f^K^'Trsarr, rr#rw /«•, 

Wif'fr/.J andTfirt, «. 

(rf) Some Bahuvrihi Compounds of pure Marathi 
^ words remain unchanged in all genders; as, — 

387- («) Sometimes a Bahuvrihi Compound requires 
three members in its dissolution, the middle member 
being dropped in the formation of the Compound; this is 
called a *T»»inTT?gr'fr such as,— 

3Tw(tr35?rr)«nT# aTr??r fra; f?r% €r; »rarr^nr— 

sTR^rffTR# arr^ stpht fr; w«?rr 5irr?ftm- 

&c. 

» 

(i) The negative paiticle sr or arw sometimes forms 
a Bahuvrihi with a substantive. This is called 
Such as,— - st^it^tC qrff ^ ^ )j 3Tqr?r( 

ft ); 5T55r( srrff ^ ); &c. 
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(tf) A Bahuvrihi is also formed with ffor^ETf as 
its first memb jr; as, — or ^ 

&C. This is called 

{(I) The Marathi compountl words H t CN rfr> PraT9jSir» 
&C. are Bahuvrihi Compounds. 
They denote the stat * of tilings in which the particular 
action is constantly taking place. 

3. The Copulative Compound, t?- 

388. AVheii a Compound consists of two or more 
nouns which are independent of one another, and which, 
if not compounded, would he joined by one of the co- 
pulative particles (stfR"? 3Tr“PSt> &c.) it is called 

the ^ or Copulative Compound; such as, — ?i*ra^»T®r= 
^ sTiPf ?sra-5p>r; fvmjnT=fW srrPr ww; >fnrr^=»ft»r 
arrf^ 3T4®r; w?irf^''l»T%5r— srear. 5?rf»r iitw; sTrfgnrT, 

%^3fi:r5iT«f*TR, &c. 

38?. When the members of a Copulative Compound 
are joined by or the Compound has the sense 
of ‘ this or that; ’ and it is called a’^a g^g-ar-y^ ; as, — rflw- 
«snT ( three or four ), 3TRT-^%T ( ‘ iu or ont ’ or also ‘ in 
and out’ ), gfrayr-’TTgTT, wt-snf?, aCTssr-^firr, &c. 

390. In Sanskrit, if a Copulative Compound con- 
sists of two members, it takes the dual number; and 
when it contains more than two members, it is in the 
plural number; and the gender of the final noun is 
the gender of the whole Compound. The same rule is 
generally followed in the case of Sanskrit words used in 
Marathi; the Compound containing two words being in 
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the plnral number. But in pure Maratlii (Jorapounds, if 
the words in the Compound are of different genders, the 
whole Compound is in the neuter gender. As, — 

' ‘ >ffr»T-f»w 3Tr%?T, ’ arrt’^rrT, »rmr- 

391. Sometimes a Cojmla tive Comjionud implies 
an aggregiite, or things emiraerated c onstitute one com- 
plex idea; or a word reduplicative of the first wtird is 
put after it to express a collection of things of the same 
sort; such a Cojmlative Compound is called the sHHIfJlT' 
^ or a Collective Copulative Compound; such as, 
HTsfrTrwr comprises all sorts of vegetables; 
means trader, merchants and sncli other persons: ?irT- 
fsTirS" weans tilings like stones A:c.; so also 
^rfnrnr, sprsfrHraft, 'frir^frr, Ac. 

(«) In the Compound words *TR!Tlr^> 

&c., tiie first member is inflected when the whole 
Compound takes a case; as, — Hr^STtWsTT^? 
5rrnrrn?r, Ac. 

892. In a Copulative (.'omjioutid, the words of which 
it is made up are generally pnt in the following order; — 

(1) The names of castes or classes of people are put 
in their proper order; as, — jrr3T"r-sr^Rr-%^-W » Sirei’T- 

Ac. 

(2) Names of brothers are jiut in their natural order; 

as,— wf^flrTT^'r, »fhTr^, »rnTOi5r,&c. 

(3) In the names of things or individuals, the names 

of more important things or individuals are put first; 
as,— n^mnrr, &c. 
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(4) lu the words of relationship, the noons denoting 
the persons of more respect or a higher sort of affectionate 
feeling are put first; as,— irrf^pr, HrrnfMfTr, &c. 

(5) Words of dilfereut genders are pot in the natoial 
order of their genders; as,— %?TnTr»rr?, ^TTTf^rr?’, 

TTfr, &0- 

(6) Words ere arranged according to the nomher 
of syllables, — small words being put first; ancfthis rule 
is observed bid’ore all other rules given above; as, — ST^sT- 
^sor-iRssTsr, <fec. 

4. The A.dverhial Compound. aT??r?flr>TrT- 

393- An Adverbial Compound is formed by 
putting together an iuiloclinable and a substantive, and 
the whole Compound has the sense of an indeclinable; 
as,— (every day), in order ), 5Tr»T?% 

(a) It is not always the case that one of the mem- 
bers of the 3T5?r^)fnr Compound is an indeclinable. Both 
the members may sometimes ho substantives, the whole 
Compound having the sense of an indeclinable; as, — nHt" 
frfhrn:, &c. 

(6) In Marathi, cases are often formed by adding 

to words indeclinables ( i. e., post- positions ) in- 
stead of. terminations; such as,- - qrrfr* Mni’- 

»rhrr^1^> &C. These formations are properly 

Sj^eaking or Adverbial Compounds. 

JV. li. In this Compound the indoclinablo is generally 
placed first; but in the case of a indeclinable it is* 

put as a second member. 
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5. General Observations. 

394. (ff) In forming Com pounds, the words form- 
ing them ought to belong to the same language; it is 
nnidiomatic to form Compounds of words of different 
languages. Such Compounds as, — ^[*rs1rsff?r» ??7r- 
3Tr*r^, &C. are, therefore, faulty. 

( 3 ) Such Compounds ai-e often found in poctiy. 
They may be formed in the case of foreign words that are 
in common use in Marathi, and when a jnirc formation 
is impossible. 

( c ) In forming Com])Onuds of Sanskrit words tlje 
vowels brought together must be joined according to 
Sandhi rules. Thus, ffqr-sr^and ^qr-^TRIT! must be written 
and w qr gl . Hut this rule is not observed in 
poetry. As, — 

' arranMw ’T 5Tr^fnr arnRfHfw &c. ’ 

vnnr. 

‘ ^ ?T»Tir®"r 3Tr^ 

395. ( a ) Some of the numeral adjectives take 

the following forms in Compounds; — 

becomes f ; as,— frrs¥. 5?rr3m, &«• 

?ftH- ,7 as,— &c. 

nrr » as,— 

M'SI> &C. 

» *pqr; as &C, 

OTJT n at; as, — atZRT) S'BPrC )} &C. 

srk: » sftown'; as,— or spRHlft. 

^ » BTC; as,— irnr^rrf I ^rncBTEr. 

^tasr ’> as,— &c. 
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(6) When the words ^ir?, *rfn»i?r, «&c. 

are uoans, they are nnd they are dissolved 

as ‘firfMf if)" <1? Sfi- ‘»TNhff &c. 

But when they are adjectives, they are Bahnvrihi and are 
dissolved as jeqre-' ^fpff arrf ^ ’ 7NrT?-‘ «TrMT- 

^ arr% ’R ’ &c.; as in the examples ' jcif^ 

’ the word is a noun and a hut ‘ay 

grTM sirfHl ’ the word fWTj is an adjective ,aud a 
Componnd. 

( c) The words ^5»c r fn , ^rft^PT, 'TT^St'^, ^rrtaTT?, 
&c. are because the first members arc adjectives; 

‘ ’ means ^rrr? ( tit = one-fourth ); means 

and TfTT means THr-T^r. 

( of ) The nouus artfr ), 

{Tr> % means ftT and ttet ), i'c. are Copulative 

Compounds and(TTnTT"f 

(T«(>r^ ^ are because the first members 

are adjectives. 

396 . (a) A Compound word has often more than one 
senses, and the same word may belong to dirterent classes 
of Compounds. Thus u’cTMT may be a and is dis- 
solved as ‘ STT ’ ( the vow of truthfulness ); it may 

be dissolved as, * srtT T ’ ( tlie vow in the form 

of truthfulness ), and then it is and it is 

when it is dissolved as ^ STIV MW ^5WTW' ( oae 
whose vow is truthfulness ). In the same way, WMTWW 
and (ftWTTT may be WiWWiTW or and wwrww may he 

wgww or w|5fhfir- 

(b) Sometimes the same word may belong to dif- 
ferent classes, but may have the same sense; us, — 
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is a as qrf?!' (husband of Lakshmt ; and it is 

as aTl% qrr?rr ( one whose wife is Lak- 

shmi). In both the cases it means the Grd Vishren. 

(c) The w(.r.l q>n>q‘R'«r, tr? ftlT? an*! 

might t)rigiually have ^ 0 ;l)e feiise in Sratib^krit, bat they 
are now simply nsed as proper rames to signify partir 
cnlar classes of Oomponnds. 

III. Words formed by Preli.ies and siitKxes. 

(1) Sanskrit Formations. 

1‘UEl'OSITJOXS ritKi-'iXKS, &e. 

397. In Sanskrit, there are certain indeclinables 
which are prefixed, to verbal roots and their derivatives 
in order to modify the original meaning. These are called 
the grTOW* The following are the more important pre- 
fixes of this kind: — 

3jf?T-Over, beyond; -arRrqjjr, aTF«T* 

q«rw, vrrrr^?, 3r!WRT, sTf?nr^, &c. 

3?f%r-0ver, above, onj-arfirqrn:, BTpTfqw. 37f^q'?rr» 

&c. 

3T5- After, along, near tO;-3T5>Tq, 3T5^> 3T5^»T> 3T2>I?r, 

arwwqpT, arwwHsr, 3T3»rrr, &c. 

arq--Away, off;-3T'T»r^, 3T7»rr4, 

srqjfsw, &«• 

(Sometimes |f^) -Near to, on;-3Tf'rqnrj PT^TW? B^pPrsf, &c» 
afPr -Towards, to, uponj-arPnjr, 8Tfwqr*Tj SlfM'GPT; 3T* 

fir^rq?, &c. 

arq-( Sometimes q)- A. way, off, down;-BTqH?r, aTqfiqr) 

sTWi srr*£w> 
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?Tr-Towards, to, at, little, slight, mean;-3Trffr, STr^TIT, 

aiFTT. 3Ti%f^. 3Tr^, 3Tr%f5T, 3Tr|n^?r, arr^rr?!, &c. 

TOr on, out;-355K'^, g'%Tr!T, ^'tTR’j 

&c. 

^q--Ncar to, under; -grTiTN, 3’'ra>*r, TT^inT, ^TTaT, 

^ !T7iT?, ^'ir‘*?Tr*r. TTF^rr, 

srq-ip:, &e. < 

fT, f?t,-Bad, wicked, ill;-f^'jr, fCT^rr, 

fcfTrft, f :^?r, ff^sT, f f iT3trr , 

fjr-Down, in, iuto;-r!rqvr, prsf^T, PTNH, PT^r*r, &e. 
fHr , fsiJ^-Out of, forth froin;-pTW'Jr, fHh^, 

Pt'ssRTT, Pr«5irrrT, 

TO-Away, back-j-Tcrsrq-, TfCR?, «TIT^fr, TO’^JT, TITI? "S-'c. 

'ifC -Round, about;-qpi:^INraT, 'T’5^, 'fft^TR, 

inrsTSf, &c. 

!T-Fortli, toward, pro-j-iRr'T, TTf^HI, ir?rr, ifN, 
sRiri:, JT^R, spmr, jr?!, sr^l-^r, &c. 

nfN-Back, ro-;-Jif^4r^, STmNPar, STf^TR^T, 

JP^'I^KTI'f irfn^'l. sn^ir, &>■• 

p|--Apart, more, dis-;-f^T=fF. N’aftiTj f^irSTR. 

f?rvT?r, Rrir^, r^«f«r«>r 

Rnrr^, &c. 

?r^-Togcthcr, con-;-?fir*r, «?inT, ?RrK, ’CfiTf* 

?t7nT> ?f>m, &c- 

if-Good, easy, much;-^^i:, gf*r>T, W^r 

liTnr, &c. 
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(a) The following indeclinable prefixes are of the 
same kind, hat they are not called — 

8 T-( which becomes 57 ^ before a vowel ) — Ifofc, absence of;- 
sTsn'fr, sT^Trr, 3Tf?r, aTsrnrm, 

ar^re-, a^sir, &c. 

AT^-Showing wonder;- 

ST^TW-Down, downward;-3Tvr:«TnT, sr^tS^JT, &c. 

afn^rln, inner, intcr-;-at?|ftr, 3f?|:5»rrT, &c. 

3TJir-Near, in the vicinity of ;-3T*rrwre«ir. STBT^ar, &c. 
ST^-Making beautiful, beautifying ;-3T^4tK, STsr- 

&c. 

3TI^-Out, apparcnt;-3Tlf^^, STrt^^rTT, STtI?- 

e|f?T, &c, 

•Srns-Qwi^kly, speedily, ■-aTrg*r. srripftflr ( the crop of rice 
that is ready in a short time HTST Mar. !. 

5 ^-In a short time;-f?3r4’, rfWRf C ?RT-f-3TrEr-it ’O 
happened ) ?^*rrf^. &c. 

f^-Thus, in this way -^TnsfWtT. 

^q^-A little;- 

grlr:-liOudly;-g-%:’tiqr, g’^qfq, &c. 

sjer-Bad, wicked, niean;-^?^^^, ^rqpfRTr, qrn^, 'fco. 

.^-By day;-f^rqR:, Ff^r^ffcT. &«. 

-Oensurable;-fvj^?;, Slc. 

qnn'-Various;-qT?rrertr. JTFnfqq, &C. 
sr-Xo, not ;-jRnr, &c. 

Wf-Beiund;-T!qrTTnr, T^jrejirr, &C. 

gp^-In front of; beforc;- 5 ^^ 3 irBl-, udntrnfVj &c. 

5 CT- before time ), formorly;- 2 trf .JTRRr. &c. 

fq^-Separated;-^irarT, &c. 

JrnF-Before;-iTrS'q, JlT^q^qr. qn^RT- &c. 

JnTI^.-In the momingj-qrsrjqrrw. qrq:#^qr> &c* 

iITft;-'jpen, obsorvable;-qrfqtq,&o. 
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irf^-Out, outer5-w^fl[fr, W^^nr, &C. 

!?nT*rpr, frfqro, ^if*r*nr. ^<irw, 

5Enn#ar, &c. 

^-Good;-?j53rsr, ^Tw#»r, ?r3r?ft, &c. 

^rnt-By eveningi-^nfSRTW, ^mWt-^TT; &c. 

(c) The folio wi»i^- are the pnre Marathi prefixes of 
this kind : — • 

3T-Not--3T3rr»nin arjn; srrr. srsftss^? ( + 

3ftSP?!r? ); &c- 

^T3'> 3TrT-Little, small, unusual, iusufficient;-3Tf^T^, 

WTc^rr, aTR-fF^rr. ainr»Tnr, 3R»r^, str- 

&c. 

V?-By half ( from Sk. );-3T^or, arf^fC aTf<TR, 

arfg^, &c, 

i^-Principal, chief, all, very mu ch;-^5nir, ^- 

^fqTC» &c. 

liT-Witliout, improper: -tiT^»Tw. t^JTsff, ^- 

*c- 

f^r-Every, separatej-f^rrsr, ^5|T, fHTW.&c. 

!Tr- Absence, inefi&ciency;-qT?f9n'5r, JTT’F^fT, 

siFfTsc, *Tr>Tf. 5Tr5i«f;®, srr^rrsfitr, &«• 

<F?-Open, clear, much.-qRT'Kf^TSff, 'KKWff, &c. 

Verbal Nouns. 

398. Verbal uonns showin^j agency are formed by 
adding sr^, 3T* to roots; such as, — 

^-( It becomes Nf in the masculine and in the feminine ). 
.^r «»., and iinft/- ( from fr=‘ to give' ); %?fr ( from 
^ = ‘ to carry -• ); ( from fr= < to do ^ ); »>fr?Tr, >nfr, 

* There are various changes that take place before these 
and other Sanskrit suffixes and terminations; but it is not 
necessary to enumerate them here. 
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7=ffrr, »Tmr, tfrr, 

?fr^r, &c. 

^"r^> ^n=ra», 

rsr^. ^rvrgr, &c. 

.V. B. Some roots take fgfr instead of ar^: as, — fRlSIT, 

qf^, 

( from ), ( from ^ ), ( from ), 

fc, ^^rsr, wn, 3T^, >?<: ( w/. ). ifTn?) 

JV, B. These nouns, when formed from transitive roots^ 
govern an object*, and tlie words denoting the object often tako 

or their accusative is formed, and tbo wliolo forma- 
tion Vjecomes a compound word; as, r 

TTWC, 

^T^TPR’c* 

Note. Those are to bo considered as 
compounds, 

fit ( t »’». ‘‘“<1 ^ /• ^rff, ifT^j 

)r 3T5>T^, 4?r<fi, ^2«rr3fP 
( arjsniMf./’. )> ( sTwi^f /■ h 

3^';^ ( this termination has generally the causative sense )- 

!ffsr, Pt’W't, ^rfsT, r5P^f«r"r, ^%- 

^TTT^ &«• 

(a) Hoots ending in arr and y form nouns of agency 
bv changing the final to ar; the roots ^sr, ^rg;, jt?,. and some 
other roots ending in consonants, by dropping the conso- 
nants; the roots ff, ?nf, w, &c., by adding f ( sometimes 
shortened) to them; and the roots w, qr, sft, and many 
others, without any change. But in all these cases, there is 
an indeclinable, or a nonn denoting the object before the 
verbal forms; such as,— URT j 
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^trnr. ftsr, 3 t^» 3?5«r» Trc*r> wr- 

^5? ^'T’TTj %5TrHr, Ac. 

{b) Roots ending in short vowels form words show- 
ing agency by adding ar: as,— gr5fri5, itc. 

(e) There are some other terminations having the 
tease of agency; they generally form adjortives, and also 
have the sense of habit, ability, or wish of doirig any 
thing; some of them are as i'ollo .vs: — 

f?«T, (fq-?t+5). 

3'^->n55(». «n55Jt ( from ), gCTggir. 

arr^-fr^. ^nrr^. ’HITW ( 5^^ in Maratlii, as iu sffnrHc; , 

wrsrraj^, &«•) 

f^K, f»TfT, &o. 

gr^-wnrersjf, &c. 

^srr^r, 1=^, jt^c. &e. 

T-sT5r, ft«r, ^!T ( »«. sjrfqrrr ), ^rvr^r, 

Verbal Adjectives. 

399. (1) The Present Participial Adjective (active) 

is formed by adding h or wlien the root is Parasmai- 
padi, and jjTfr when the root is Atmanepadi; such as, — 
*r^>Trsr> ( from q-=^ ‘ to cook ’). q^=^fT beconacs 
in the nominative siugnlar masculine, and q’^fstfr, in the 
feminine. Examples: — ■> 

<r«3wr, TOg;, &c. 

(2) Some Present Participial Adjectives are used 
us nouns; as,— irsHTfST, T?*rnT? "sniw ( people ), 

(the earth), &c. 
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(3) There are various changes that take place in the 
body of the root before adding this and all other termi- 
nations. Bat it is not necessary to state them here. 
Students will be able to know these forms from the ter- 
minations and examples that arc added in each case. 

(4) The Past Passive Adjective is formed by adding 
to the root. This termination is often changed to sf* 

or z- Examples »r?r, unr, srnr, sm, or 

fr!T> ^PT, TS, F^T. 

srr*T? »firrr> ?fnT> fww- it?, r%iTw, iw, Tr»ir» 

rttt, tTTTFtr, *5?, CH, ^TTH' ^frf, 4fM, 

•??• i%?, &c. 

(5) This Adjecti\e denotes the doer when the verb 

is tiiinsitive, as, — >nr: ‘ the servant is gone;’ and it 
denotes the object when it is transitive; as, — 'TT?! 
fr?:, ‘ the lesson is done by the pupil.’ This shows, that it 
is passive in the case of transitive roots; bat it becomes 
active when (“Tr? w- and ) is added to it; as, — 

fTH^r^, ^TfTTT^, ?rrfTfnr , . &c. is also added 

to adjectives forrau;! from intransitive roots; as, — ttcTTI?, 
blit there is no dil*eronce in moaning. 

(6) Some of these Adjectives are now used as nouns; 

as,— 3T^, ^F?r, f%TT, >.^rrr, &c. 

(7 ) Future Adjectives are formed by adding ?rs?r, 
STHnr and zr to the roots. They show the ability or necessi- 
ty of doing the actiim; us, &c. 

w>>fir«r, ffhprfar, 3Tr5nc«n?3r, &o. 

?^rrs?Tj wr^^t ^*r> 

&c. 
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(8) The following words, although originally ad- 
jectives of this kind formed by adding ?r> are now used as 
uonns; as,— sriTr^?rr> srr^nl, srmr, ir?^, *r!T, 

TO, &e. 

Nouns formed from roots. 

400 . The following are the terminations of forming 
uonns; — (1) 3T forms masculine nouns; as, — sjnrr, 
’Trar, TOTf > »Tr^> ar>5!rnr, ^nirw, ^rn:, >nf , #to, 

^r*T, &c. 

(2) siw — forms neuter nouns showing action; as,— 

f«rr*r, frr, #Trf*r, to^t, ttpist, 5Err»T*r, <fec. 

(3) This termination sometimes forms nouns denot- 
ing the instrument of the atdion; as, — sr?nr that brings 
near, ( i. e. an eye ), tot, ^C"r, HfH’, &c. 

(4) srqr — forms feminine nouns; as, — JinriT, %f*rr, 
rsprr, &c. 

(5) arr — forms feminine uonns; ns, — sKeir, *E?r, 

f%5rr, ^iTT, «fh3T, fPTT, s^r, TO- «Ef?r 

w5rr, &c. 

(C) This termination sometimes forms nouns denot- 
ing wish; SIS,— f^^Krrr, rTTTfrr, f^^rrgr, f?ir1l^, 

%!(Tr, &c- 

.V. J3. These are called desidorafcive and the root 

is reduplicated before the termination. 

(7) Some roots in srr form nouns witliout the addi- 
tion of any termination; but thev have a preposition l)efore 
them; as, — ^ri^TT, JPTT, Tlie roots au<l m take 

f in forming nouns, as, — rqf^, 

18 
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3nf^r> &C. In and the words ^ 

and «r8ra;.> stand as objects of the action denoted by >?r- 

f8) — ^forras feminine nonus denoting the resnlt 

of the action, such as,— fT%, »Ti%, 

sfifw, ^ 1 %, 5frf^» ?KrfS?T, #1^, WT%, &c. 

(9) Wi fW) — These terminations form neuter nouns 

showing the instrument, object or jduce of the action; 
snch as,— ’jfrw, ww, 'tpt, *Tnr, 

Tf^, &o- 

(10) w — forms masculine nouns showing .action; 

as, — ^!T?sr, inffi &C. Sometimes feminine nouns are 

formed by adding this termination; as,— 3rpq:sTr. 

(11) ^rr — formsfemininenonns;as, — ^rW3n’> 

#%;^rr, 

(12) 3T?r, f?T, .are added to form neuter nouns. 

The ending w is droijjjod in Maratlii; as, — ?nr^ 

(w»t), ^Tc.(€rc), (37r)5 ), 

?rf%fT, vrgw, &c. 

Note. When a compound is formed with one of these 
nouns as a lirst moinber^ the ?T is clumgcd to visarga and 
follows tiic general Sandlii rules*, a.s, — 

(13) q-:T — The laasculiiic and foraiuine forms of 

nouns foniiod by juldiug this toj-mijiatioji end in arn 
the ^ beiiJg dropped ; and in the neuter, the g- is simply 
dropped ; as, — C ( mm/- ) ; 

71 . ) ; ( ^'" 3 * (■-) (m^m ni.y, 

( wm ^ n . ) ; ^3?^ (^4); &c. 

•_ 01. Tliere are several termiuatious that form 
nouns, adjectives and iiuleclinables from roots. These 
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words are considered to be primitive words by some 
Sanskrit grammarians, as in the case of many of them 
there is little connection between the termination and 
the meaning of the words formed. The following is a list 
of some of the principal terminations with examples : — 

(1) gr— WT^, TO. ( Mar. ), m. 

'TfT. 9^, 5 ^, &c. 

(2) ’arnr, ), »nrr, &c. ' 

(3) aTTPlT, &e. 

(4) ?nc— f^nr^R:, &c. 

(5) ffy— 3Tf^, *Tf^wr(/. ), 3^^, sr f r f^ss , &c, 

(6) gR:, 3frc, afny— 

*4^ d I &c. 

0) 5—^. 'ni. *Tf, &c. 

(8) gr— &c. 

<3) fg; . frH> ^rlf^nr , rri=tg;, Sec. 

(10) 5Tr?r— gr^, ’^'r?r, *rTry, jRTfi, 

CTirr??, ttcTHt, 

^siHrr ( Mar. VJoBT, ^TfaTr ), &C. 

(11) T— ir^, Sec. 

(12) If — ^*r. (/.a river from to go; that whieh 

flows ). 

(13) JT— i^q-; T^T, vpi, ^fjT. ^pT, ( grm-/. ), ^TR, 

W»T, aiT, f^, jflvT, Sec. 

(14) g— BT=g, ), &o. 

(15) 3T^, gw, 5TJr— TTirg;, wsgw, Sec. 

(16) S!f— ?T!T, gfl^, 3#?, 3T^, ?fhf, 3Tg^, Sec. 

(17) r— ?TW, ggr, =5rsr, ’fl'c, 5sr(/- f^. ^rrw, ?Tr?r, 

5Tra-, fgaT ( /. ), US', Sec. 

(18) 3T5, 3-, 5Tg-— gpR, 3R^, grt?'. &c. 

(19) gr%. 
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Words formed from Substantives. 


( ?T^ ). 

402. Diftcrent kinds of derived substantives are 
formed from substantives themselves. These are calletl 

in Sanskrit. 

403. There are some changes that take place in 
the final of the original word before adding the ter- 
minations. They are : — 

(1) When the original word ends in g’, or aft it is 
changed to ar? when followed by a termination beginning 
with or a vowel : as, — »|w + aT=:>Tnfl’; ?nw + ?r=?TTW5«r; 
5fr+3T^ = irfrer; 

( 2 ) When the ending vowel is 3 t» % <>r f, that 

>owel is dropped before a termination beginning with a 
vowel or as, — = tiv; »nf+^r = 

^ + 9T = iVC. 

(;l) When the Jirst syllable of the original word is 
a conjunct consonant having ?r or ^as the second letter, 
the first letter of tlie conjunct is se2)arated by the addi- 
tion of or betuve ailding a tenninatioii beginning 
with a vowel or a; ; as,- 
=fmfc5ir; kc. 

404. To form adjectives and nouns denoting a caste 
or clan, or a descendant, the terminations ar, arprg. 
^3r mid far are added ; and tlio vowel of the first syllable 
of the original noun takes its vriddbi. For instance : — 

(1) 3T— w*T, srrfrv: arf.^rrfv; vt%3-, vrRrs’: 

qr^-, &«• 
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Note. »rr^ in a oomponnd becomes as, — 

%*n3T, HnRige, &c. 

(2) T— gnf^, &c. 

(3) ?r— ’HTnEr^, *Tnhr, ■5rr»T?- 

4 ii , &c< 

(4) srnnr— WT5?2rnr?r, ^c^rrar^, fRirarr, &c. 

(5) i3n*r— arrtar, arrirar, tirf^ar, qr^tai, Kr^tar, l^^tar, ^r%- 

ar, a^a%ar, #PT^. &c. 

(6) far— JTT^'s^'sftar. ^K^isftar, s^r^rrar, &o. 

(a ) The followiu,^ terminations form nouns and 
adjectives having the sense of family and other kind of 
relations, the idacc where something is produced or some- 
body lives, nature, disposition, &c. similarly. 

(1) 3T (nTff); %'m; ’ts:, gr, 

?Tr«;T^: trrfSr^T (a king); sarRrc% %- 

carnfm^: 1 ^, f^^rr, =#ar; f^^^rnsrr- 

^n:, ^rfre; «ko. 

(2) aj-— arpT, ^»ar; =^rf*Tf?ar; fiT^r, rrn^ar; >f?T, 

srrK, qi’^ar; 5 ^, ij^sar: 3tfr, 5 f?ar: Hlff,. snaEr: ffT, t?«r; 
fT, ^r, ar^ar: TTf- ’TTST: Vjvaj-, trsf, tp-ar (f^- 

tTT^?); U«'4|; &c. 

(3) 2T, STW, STritat; 5?:qr, 'Tnfgr , TrSfat. 

(4) far — ^^ihTi Kgr, JT^ar; 5Tr'WK!T, arrwfN-; &c. 

(5) 5T?li— BmC'^aRT, &C. 

(6) varrar, %anf?rcfr; ^?%a5r: ^TT^a’erit^: *rr- 

?r, Kif^: WRT, qrn:-?frT^; 

at^:, 'Tri^^sT: 

(believer in God); |f^; ^Tgf, 

srrf^; 3 ?tt, 'fmf'raK; if^-, &c, 

<7) yEr_?ri%?r, ^rf^, &c. 
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(8) Ih— JT fTR, (yearly,) (monthly), qrpfhr 

(one born of a virgin), STT'^H, WrvflrT, &c. 

(0) ffTsr, [ VI. in I, /. in and n. in f ]— 

(a river), vp#, fSF^r, 3T«ff, , 

7^, g^?r?, Hnrr^?, %5r?7l-» h'rt)-, 

(night /.), ^^77 ^ (/. ), M*iR-«? 4V (a river or a 

eow that gives mneh milk), ( the owner of 

a cow); &c. 

(10) jth , 7^ [>«• HT?, TTH, /. mff and 7?fr, n. ng; 7g; ] — 7^- 

?Trgr ( a bull ), TT^ciTrg; , ( /• ), gfswg;, 

^rrT7r^, fT^rTi^, ?rs^*r? 7 r?r, TT^Trg;, &c. 

( 11 ) <Hr 7 — 'ITTfhl, &c. 

(12) f?:, ti:, fcT, t-cT— ftisn:, 

fgfr, TTf &e. 

(13) 77— 72^:* 

(14) 7?y— THTPy, f^r7f^. &e. 

(15) 77— 7ft^. 'KT%7, &e. 

(16) 57— 7r^r?^; 717^7, 3T7R^.^gi,ir?^. 5T75^>?T7??r,&c. 

(17) 77— 7HR7 , f^777, 3171517, 2?^, (2?’T)> *“• 

(18) 7 , 77— sTIT^H, 3T77, 3tF<T 7, 3tf^, 7/77, &c. 

(19) TTT— TTI^, &c. 

(20) 7 , 3TRr, 3117— ^>77, 71=717. 71=7157, &c. 

( 21 ) 5 —^^, flTl^, 7715 , &«■ 

(22) 77-7^77, 7!TS'77, 71777, 7777, 7177, &c. 

(23) 7 , S 7 — 7157 , 7557 , &c. 

(24) ^—717^, 717^, &c. 

(25) f7— Plf^7, f:R5r7, &c. 

(26) The terminations 71^, %^it 7 and ^ 1(7 show defect or 
want of perfection ; as,— 7 ^ 77 — almost clever ; ifiTTl- 

almost an island, a peninsula, 
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Abstract Nouns. 

Sanskrit and Marathi. 

405. Names of qualities and conditions of all the 
individuals of a class, names of states of things and 
names of powers, passions &c., are Abstract nouns (vide 
section 92). These arc formed in Sanskrit as well as in 
Marathi by adding certain terminations to adjectives and 
even to nouns. 

( « ) The following are the Sanskrit terminations 
fir — forms feminine nouns ; as, — -srsur, nHur> JW? 555 - 
ur, 5rr?rT?rr. tr^rtir, &c. 

forms neuter nouns ; as, — vrgTfj 5^?^, %- 

?f5^, &c, 

^ — ^forins neuter nouns ; as »rV2r, &c. 

3T — also forms neuter nouns-, as, — ifl’qiT, Hrf^> &c^ 

iV. B. The terminations and arc used in the 

case of adjeetives of quality, and 5T is used in the case of 
words ending in 

fiTW — forms masculine nouns ; as,-- ^rfWHT, g fg UT? 
UftHT, BTfW, ?TfET»Tr, &c. 

ar^— ( qTvf5Pr ), &C. 

(a) All these terminations sometimes form nouns 
having the sense of a group or collection ; as, — 3 t»w» » 
horse, arr^, a collection of horses ; urHfrr? a collection of 
villages ; a collection of elephants ; apT- 

ur> a collection of people ; a group of peacocks. 

Such as, — 

imr . ^gpTur ' 
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(d) Uouns denoting collections are also formed by 
the terminations ’ir, and as, — ^oisrr; 

( a jdace where 

are standing many veliicles). 

406. The following are the Marathi terminations 

(1) qof and xj^TT — are added to all adjectives ; tpT forms 

neuter nouns and tr^iT masculine nouns ; as,-~»T^ ^q ' q m - 
TTTj Tcfl^fhprn &<■. 

Note. Tho termination troj- is derived from Sanskrit tev- 
mination ^q-fr which becomes ^ [ Sec Ch. I. XL (3)]. 

(2) firff —forms foiuiiiinc nouns ; it is added to somo adjec- 

tives ; as,— 

iV. JJ. When tpr, ipn-f and are added to adjectives 
they form their base in jtt; as, — ’^prpir'tTT, 

&c, ’gbrW'T'TT also forms &c. 

(3) 3Tr— ?rT^ ««- 

(4) Tfe^rrf, f^twrl-Csweotmeats) 

(5) t— ^^Nrl-/., ^?rr?fr, 'qicii#, f^rrfV, &<;• 

(6) grsEnr^/v Hig^tnuT, &c. 

(7) ^ m., ^ inw, &c. «fjT^ be- 

comes ?fir^ in poetry, as ?rNt?fr »TfV#. ’ 

(8) or (/. ), trspgp:^, f%f- 

otI, &c. 

Note. t#ro5«fiT^Trt’> &C. mean the rule or pro- 

vince of ft oS g ff C or finr- 

(9) afT'TT— (»»•). 

(10) «»r— (/.). 

(11) aTRRT— (f.). 

No'xb. Tho terminations f, and ijr arc from Hin- 
dustani. 
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(a) Neuter forms of adjectives that are changecl for 
genders have the sense of abstract nouns ; as, — ‘ ^ ??rr- 
^ gjfrw;’ ‘ % aK'p'rr^ ^ ’5r?i7?T Ac. 

‘ q^snrr ^rff 

%fn%- 

407- Mauiithi has borrowed abstract no'-iiis from 
the Tersian and Hindustani Janguages. 

(1) The Persian terminations of forming abstract 
nouns are; — 

t— (black), 

(blackness) , ^irT; TTfOTfl. &«• 

Noxk. When tlioro is ? at the end, it becomes ir before 
f ; as,— ( Mar. p^Pnif ); -V 
arr and €r— Trr^rr, &e. 

(3) The Hindustani Abstract torminatioiis found 
in Marathi arc ^htc, qr and arr?!; 
fgrnrr, rqsro’j Ac. 

Some peculiar compotinds. 

408. Compound words ai’o formed by addiiJgccrtain 
adjectivc.s and indeclinable A orbal <]crivatives to noims and 
adjectives. The following is a list of some such vrords 
with the lucaning of suffixes that are added : — 

— Marked, circum.scribod, dednod; — ^g’»f[%rr, 

' 5rr»n^f»rr, &c. 

3T?ft?T — Passed, gone over; — q?fr^r^tT, qpsrrcfru:; ir'jrr?frtr> f - 
&c. 

. 3T'9ff*r — Subject to ; dependent on; — qO’^^T’Tj RnT^TT- 

'Ihr, 5?r?nrr^, Ac* 
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— That directs, controls;— 

m &c. 

3T5^T— Agreeing with, suiting, fitting;— jorr^^q". ^^rirg'- 
?EnF5?r2’5:T, Marathi ( here 

takes place ). 

— Destroying, removing;— Ct- 

irrq’?, frrrwTf, &«. 

or according to; — ^r*r?n5- 
^rrr; in Marathi ^roCT^rernr, ^C. are 

formed in this way. 

at?l7 — In compounds, ‘another’; — as sn'q’TrJT-jm other language; 

auotlicr country; tqRR (t^rflT), »TJ=75TC, 5T^- 
??r^, &e. Those are f^^ofrrTrqf compounds. 

3Ti»=q^ — Connected, Joined, possessed of;-?^t4<fPq'rri 

^rni=q?T, &c. 

sTitiT — (3Tr^5) That wants, desires, seeks; — 
qr^TFjT, ^Tvrnfi', &c. 

art— Troper, suitable, worthy of *TRrt> W- 

orrf. &’-■ 

arq’^r'-T-'-Hindranco, obstruction, impediment, — JTPTrq’Clnfi 'f" 

’rntr^T. jrnrrqfrq^, &«• 

ancirl^— Filled with-- &c. 
airgrar — Filled or overwhelmed with;-f%j|?n^rw, qff«Fnr|rw,&c. 
arrwhr — Traversed, pervaded, occupied by, possessed, subject- 
ed, -fs^^rnfiRT, 'rrfrsBra. &o. 

arr^— Rites, duty-f^rerr^^, 'rnTT^nc. &c. 

anSif — Rich in, strong, able, clever;-5r«TrOT> 5T«5T5?r, 

&c. 

arivji — ^Excited or perplexed with, impatient of ; — 

>Tan5r> &o. 
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oTT'T^r— Gained, obtained, acquired; -fi^arrgr, ^«rnr- 

"STj &c- 

3Tf^ — Mounted or ascended upon; — srfirqriTr^.&c. 

STTH— Desirous after, full of;-5;?ar^, #giT%, &o. 

— That brings, confers, occasions 

5Trf^ — Possessed, occupied, engrossed ;-5^r>Trf^j 

— Plaeo, seat, abode, receptacle ;-5'^r2Er?r, ^^rTr^Tafr 
^n’TT^r^, Hsjrqr^Ti &c. 

arrcTT— Applying, ascribing, assigningj-ffsnfrq, ^r?r'T.&c. 

SfR'Tf — Place, abode, 3eat;-qfir^J:q^, ?- 

^5^ — Having the face sot towards, ready or about to do;— ■ 

3T'^^frF5?sr, *Ti'°frw?5r, f :»^f5=5?5r) &c, 

— Exceeding or greater, -tT^gfirT?:; &c, 

q^;t-_Doer, agotit;--rf?rc|r?-, &e. 

— Possessor, inaster;->n%«Ffr, &«• 

— Desirous of, or wishful of;-jfr^r37r2^, oT- 

&e. 

^n:— Doer, riiakorj-’^jfgRT?:. (a cook), 

^nr, ^’TcRTC, &c. This tenninatiou becomes ‘aTTC’ ia 
Marathi, and the words qTI^FD &c. are 

so formed. 

5rr*=2r — Accessible, intelligible attainable;-53-,qir»=^. 
r^=5rr?:*r^, &«. 

jff'gr — Perceived, perceivable; -^sqt'qT, |f^r^*f1r^r, &c. 

JT^ — Devoured, seized, sraitten;-pqfirq<f?r, Wrf*rRr; 

' f^rsrnr^rT, ^ranr^fr, &c, 

ST— That destroys ;-fi?Rr, 5qt?r, ^fT &<- 

’?rT~Going, moving, ;- i r fi r ‘^ y, 

— That thinlis, is conceived about;-t?rPTf^ !!*«#• 

Fallen, dejiosed;— qf^ 5 ?T,;ni^ 5 ?r, 
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w — Born of, produced from;-^tfsr, ST^'sr, 

&c. 

»rr?I — Born of, produced froin;-\ipr;rnT, &c- 

3 ITH— A collection;- &c, 

— Living or subsisting on i-^rf^nfr^, 

.Thatseos;-irD|-^^, f???? ?ff, 

VTIW— Holder, posscssor;-=^5Fvr^, JTTPirr^r^R'" ff^TT- 

&c. 

srnjnfi— That destroys; qrfTfrra^tT. &;o. 

fsTS-— Fixed or, engaged iu:-SJ>’ff^S’, ’•'^JTnTpTS’, ^TRRfsrg’, 5=7r- 

’4r%S', 

'K, q-?T«rT— Attached t.);-^R«rr, %- 

^fv97Trnr'T, ^rTrr^TT. 

^TSr— Outward of, ox ;dis-;Vj4gT5r. *«• 

— Sense, mind, ostiination;-^pg’, 

Fall from (dignity, power &c.);-gf^^-<[r, '•'• «• 

^ — Fallen; — jfrffTWj &«• 

sjrf — Been, become, standing in the state of -.-rfST^Tfly!. >T?^f- 
wtT. !Erri:wfT. irirr'a.grr, occ. 

JT^r — Aboimdiiig, frauglit, replete witli;-^'^n3r, *iT'7r”T^'3'» 
arr^r— 3lG3’ob'’> hardy, solely, ontirclyj-'srTJir^, (Miir. 

rtr5?«Tr5r , rsr-jrr^r, &«. 

55 : 7 — Composed or consisting of 
7S)5:7, &o- 

if.'— In order;-5cfr^(T^r:, ^73 ;t:> &g. 

— RiGh, strong, abounding in ,'-nnr^r?fr, I^- 

m?#‘r,,5'^3rOT5Fi', &c. 

55ft’5y — Naturally possessed of, endowed with, disposed to;- 

3Tv.^^5T7ft57, »r- 

^^FF, &o. 
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^«r-Void of, wanting in ; |TFni??r, 

3T^wu??r, ?r#rii«r. &c. 

fjr — Bold, liberal or munificent in;- j^H^ r> srrif^, STrt>f|p:. 

— Achievable, practicable, feasible ;-5KSr^P--3r, 

?q-— Standing, staying, re3ting;-JTr»tw, t^TPtT, ?TnT- 

fqr> &c. 

f?T — Struck, knocked, hit, killed;-|^ffT, ikc. * 

?TT^K‘. frc^— That takes away, carries ;-qrr’T?T. 

*i5fr?r. &c, . 

^I’rf — Deficient, defective or wanting in 

’HT^hr, ?hfr?t5T, 

^—Knowing, seeing, observing j-Jlsfl^r, ^"TjcT, l-^T, 

^fT, IfW; &c- 

(a; All these are Sanskrit formations. There are 
some pare Marathi words that form sui-h eomponnds ; 
they are : — 

Possessor, possessingj-^R^, ^RfflT, 3T«n?fJT, 
q-f f — Vehemence, vituperation or scolding—^gjqjY: ?jTr * T’ T^f , 

&c- 

qiX-In order, after the fashion of;-irRqR, ?Trg%^rr, ST^TT^fl’- 
qiT. &c. 

“A little, aimost;-f^ 5 E^i:, qn’5!;^Tr, qisc^r, ^iTrsr'wc, &0. 
^fNr, — According to, in conformity witli; qVh'^fl’V, «l7nr^' 
&c. 

Note It will be seen that all these forDiatiims are 
geucvally Tatpurusha or Karmadharaj’a Coiiinounils, some of 
them being Bahuvrihi also. 

409. The following are tome minor terminatious 
forming nouns. 
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( 1 ) and f. added to and hhj form 
HOODS denoting grand-father and grand-mother; as, — ft- 
paternal grand-father ; hthpR) maternal grand- 
mother ; paternal grand-mother. 

( 2 ^ H prefixed to these words denote a higher gene- 
ration ; as, — JinraR?, great grand-father ; fqpHRfir, great 
grand-mother ; sr7f^<Tr*Rj great-great-grand -father ; jjfcr- 
^R^r , great-grcat-grand-mother, &(:. 

, ( 3 ) paternal nncle; brother’s son. 

( 4 ) = HIM?!, maternal unede. 

( 5 ) and denote a. similar thing or a thing of 
less importance; as, — -jrfi-, a hut ; i^f^, a small hut; ar^, 
a horse; a mule. 

( d ) fg;-shows possession ; as, grftw, 

»# (a small tank /; ), afRfMl./. 

( ^ forms nouns showing places ; as,- 

( the sea); st^rr; ( the knee ); frgfrfi-, 

3Rn^, &c. 

( 8 ) 3T5r^, ^Rjp, ifec. 

( 9 ) ( an elej^haut ) < t 1 R fyr. ‘tc. 

( 10 ) Verbal nouns are formed by adding crtt? fR? 
and STH to nouns and adjectives ; as,— vT%^tt'T 5 ^^ff- 
5«rT, STr-sfR^R, HTJfrWn, &C. 

( 11 ) and are ailded to and its forms 
and derivatives to form Indefinite Adjectives; as,— 

( 2 ) MARATHI DERIVATIVES- 
Words formed from roots. 

410 The following terminations form words denot- 
ing agency, nature, disposition or action :: — .. 
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9T— rfefcKra (a brisk horse), &c. 

arr or 5Tr^,-'®^r #3 ct, ^rss^n’, ^^rrrr, sRpjnRrr, 

sTlrar, &o. 

3^55— '?ff«arr5!r, areata;, ^fi^iar, ^r^r s g, &«• 
sTT^— ?frw. Pnnw, ^gr^rr??, &a. 
arnr, ^srprrgr, f^gr, ^rar ty , Trssnr, gg ry . 

fltar, (that might happen). 

^r— rrirafT, ^'T^sair, sracarr, TTr^arr, frsr^r, ^fNrajr, 

^Harr, ^rnrarr, &c. 

^3TJnr, >^mT , f^m r> arnrn, 5^. 

t»Tn^, armn^, &c. 

(Tc^rr)— ^'T^, ^rq^arr, ^ir^, ? Fr ? egn , 

TTfcan’, &c. 

f^— "srpT?^/., %^/-. &c, 

|gr— =^=^^?r, &o. 

411 . (a) rfTj ”nT» orr^T — form iionns and adjectives 
denoting the df)cr ; as, — q-rw, q r i^d l? *nTm, *nT^Kr,&c. 

(b) ^ and ^pyr form past participiti,] adjectives. 
They are passive when the root is transitive and active 
when the root is intransitive ; as, — ^ 3 !^, 

«:?rrr5T, &c- 

412 . Tiie following torniiiiations also form i)ast 
participial adjectives ; — 

3Tr— .^^rr (?ir^?:), <fce. 

'TTsfr-T, sTTflfrq’, F^'N’, ^nr^r, &c. 

t?r— »T#RT, F^f^sras??!, <fee. 
gnffsT. 5S^T, &e. 

tw, STfr??, ^r#‘rw (?^?5-), qs-irqir, &c. 

j— sr^rnr?, &c. 

Note. As those are pas.sivc adjectives they are only 
formed from transitive roots. 
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413. The following terminations form verbal nonns- 
possessing various senses ; — 

3T (/•)— HIT, *nTnnT,^T^Tf, &«• 

3T^ m. and WTrt<ir, &c. 

3Tr w.— »Tr?r, ?nr3T, f^^rarr, 

5ilTr (from g^), ^tT (from qfjr) and iJsST (from *fte) the 
penultimate vowel of the root takes its gu?ja ). 

3Trf — '*RTt', ^1, &c, 

STT? (»».) — &o. 

STPTT (»*•)— f«r^nTr (from to spread Skr. 

Mar. &c. 

arnr (»»•)■— Pn^rT. &c- 

oTrr (m )— WT, 7r^, anr, tkc. 

3Tnar?T(/)--f^wnarar> &c- 

qf— ^ra g” i /., «?r5qr /• 

qjT ’^tsswr, ffl^TT. 

'^rssqft, mfpfl, Pr- 

o s^q ft . 

(/.) -5F»^»T^, 

u — f^3Tqf, ara^- 

?ft/.— irTaff, ^g-qraft, (gTraft} . 

q— jttt, ?^q/. 

q®r/.— qrsTT, qsmqqr «.. sTT’qq'T »- 

a?/— 

^ Vrt.— sETTIi ( /•). 

^ also f 

— Tliis shows action as well as the place of action or 
the foe or price of some service; as , — ^SrTTT^oC’, 

^Tnrss-. 
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Words formed from adjectives. 

414 - (a) The terminations eiTj tj, wr» *rr when 
added to adjectives, diminish their sense ; as, — wt* 

mPT, -simrc, tfhr^r, *fhcwr, 

rf^w »Tr> &c. 

* 

{h) The terminations anr, mtt, z, vs also have 
the diminutive sense, but they have it to the extreme; 
as,— wvtt, %sff- 

vrrv?, &«• 

(c) vprr and ^rr (from sr^r) express similarity as well 
as diminntion ; as, — ^srvprT) wrf^rvrrr, ifrftrcvT'TT/ 
wrr, ^r^r^rr> <fec. 

{d) lutensitives or Augmeutatives arc formed 
from certain adjectives by adding to them particles of 
enhancement or nouns and adjectives of similar meaning 
formed from them; such as, — i^rsT^arnr, 

grg?T5g; R r ^ g gs T’TiTwhr, vr fv r rsK f, vrr- 

vrraii^, vrrasT^, vrresrvr??, vrrsffr- 

vrfsjy^rr, vrrsCTvrTw, 2^^n?rv?!r^r?r> f^rvrmr, wrwifsr, Rr- 
cvrvrr^, srrvjfww, srrvz^frr, srfirsvRrrw, vf^sr?- 

wrPTwnr. wrwif, ryrwJTTV?, vfrrrrsrvr, vflrTivwWhr, vir- 
ssTf^i^c, 3r>Tr?r«:?T^; g>riw, Rrvssmivvr, vrrarf^5Er,-|jr,-f «r, 
ntc rTrqr, »nTr<fl^, vfs^rr-^vr, ?ifrgTiff, ?rt?r?rwrw, 

v rrsg Rh T, vr5Tt?ncvft?T, sFirvssr^wvfiNr, 
fsTVSE«&?sr» vr 3 -^rfT%w,-v» &c. 

Note, Those formations are all vrt'VrnT compounds. 

(t!) The termination f — ^srPTfr* artwil'; from arfv?* 

19 
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Words formed from Nouns. 

415, Diminutives Diminutives are nouns 
formed from other nouns, and denote small or young ob- 
jects of the kind denoted by the original or principal 
nouns. They are also terms of endearment, despise or 
contempt. In Marathi, diminutives are formed in several 
ways, as follows ; — 

(1) Some masculine nouns in sT and srr are made 
diminutives by changing their final to f. Tliey then be- 
come feminine uouns; such as, — UT^r,(*rf;), 

nvfir; vr#!; swrrr, frsr, 

jTrH; ^r; 

(2) Some neuter nouns in and also become ili- 
minutives in the same way; as, — rt 7 ?fr: if^, R?r; 

wiprfr; &c. 

(3) Some of the diminutive terminations are, — 

5T5fr— ^Tffir, &c. 

qr?%*r, rfST^rfl; &c. 

^or vrw, 

»rr?T, »Tra^«^ir; ; gtF«rn- 

f pftj &c- 

— ^This termination forms nouns showing contemptj as^— 
'TPSf’tt, Psirw. &c. 

(4) Names of human beings and of lower an im ai-s 
are used in the neuter gender in the diminutive sense in 
order to show contempt; as, — 

‘ i *#1 5cnr^-3Tr*!^.' g^ncnr. 
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416 . The following are the terminations of form- 
ing adjectives from noons, bearing varions senses : — 

HR', ? — ^These terminations form adjectives express- 
ing the quality possessed by the original nouns; as, — 

5R. ?rrR, ? raq i a , &c. 

— denotes the manufacturer or dealer. This, 
termination is formed from Sanskrit as,— 

+5bk), wr?n: (wlf+^), hthti:, (Sk. 

&c- 

This STTC sometimes Incomes srrfr; as,— 
wHlfl) ailHTft, &c. 

and z also denote dealers in things; as; — ?rfwT> 
&c. 

it or nr? is also a termination having similar sense; 
as,— irfrfr> 7Rr^-?RR«rr, itc. 

stjoCT —shows time or season; as, — f^yfot;; , h-^ToCT? 
qr^HFocr, &c. 

srr^— shows nature; as,— 

5iigT5, ^qr^, &c. This also becomes sttop; 

as in #^rar. 

3TIo5 — has various senses; as in, qiwrss'j 
^Tio?, qr^rrs? ( also qnn^), &c. 

> f— (cloth &c. manufactured at ); Htqfost, 
ftft, HfNt, *r!Tr4t, fNTr, qt'^> nrqrrft, *ir- 
^:qrft> wqTTnfir» gHwqnft> 5Fr*rflr> ^rqoSt, &c. 

JV. B, This termination appears to have been derived', 
from fgp in Sanskrit; ir is afterwards changed to 9T which 
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is then dropped, the penultimate being long and accented, 
finfir originally means any one expert in hand-work 
but now it means a tailor. The late Krishna-Shastri Godbole 
derives or from or meaning 

‘ fsrrr ^Twnrr; ' hut according to Dr, Bhandarkar it is de- 
rived from nrftw (see Oh, I. XXVI). a r qfift is from 

^ — means having the disposition of; as,— i^f^r^qT, 

^rhrw, 

trrarr, >iH35?rr, *r^r, &o. 

?■> TTj ^ — form words of different meanings; as, — 

( ? f ^ arr O , Ti^rr, *Trtr, ^mjr, ^rr^nr, it- 
f*r^, 

iis.1 » &c. 

like or belonging to; as, — CRT < f . »Trfr®RT, 
t n s s ^z, f)<a<a .^eigq7. ^rrrf?, &c. 

?T. (^). ^—possessing; as,— ?R^. 

Pra r g^ r. <Trg^, f^rro, 

(^ETf^lPTR). 

»rr. *Tr— 7R*rr, ’ffzm, tphit. tr*it. w*T»r, 

?!rrf»n. (reserved for one's own main- 
tenance); 5it5HT, 'fiw. gwrft. *rk*ft, &c. 

wm, *Tr?pr^?fl', ^ Rf r r , gfirnw?, cirnnrwr, 

5rRf«^, *nrPTr ( made of or like wheat ), 

W-si^ioO, 2^1 «| 00 , <fcc. 

’TTWr, 'TFT — that deals in or that pertains to ; as,— rrr'^l’TTWrr 
'!il3^r?Tr; *rrTTr?Tr, fjirTFTr, »TrsfFrrwr, »Tr#TFr, ^rnm- 
PTT, ^ITTR. &c. 

ariQ^ — shows the place; as, — fWoS, t^ToP, TTToJr,. 

w® ( tt»Tn5?r ), &c. Pnn®r=PFt: + sttskt; 

%iT®r=PlFR + stToCT; belonging to a different place. 
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aRt»TnT, «rhinrr ( ), »- 

»!rr5^, ^srersrar- ^nm, ^- 

iT, ?r*T^, ). 

rST — ^form terms of despise; as, — PlcJilTSTi ^fTTST (*?rT* 
*tT), ftr^^sT, (from flir<ft), iSHK-si, &c. 

’TJfT ( )> ^ — shows plaec*, it is varily derived from 

as,— msfiifsr. qr"TT3r. smzr. 

on which there is wax; or sealed with wax ), *nTTST, 
iiTcsr, &c- 

Note. The words ?rr?sf, HrSf'HT belong to the 

same kind. 

^TffT — shows a collection of something; as,— STHij-gJ, 
'ftew^r, &c. 

— shows door, or anybody belonging to tlic place; as,— 
ffsT^c, #3!F5if^:, m- 

w^, trysfitf, »rhrt^, ws^srnf, 9 t%^> &c. 

Note, gut and grtl" appear to have been derived from 
Skr. qj. The termination in is from qj; 

as,— qf^, qrf&rqr; &c. 

w. OT, wrefh^, arrfftw. 3fr^» ^ ^ 

Jfq or is from Sk. qn or qw. as,— jf^qq , 

^^nfq> qqqq, &c. 

q^ft- is from qpft, and has the sense of the water mixed 
with something; as, — ^oFT^fr, pR"- 

q^, &c, 

— is from %«F, and has the sense of the oil extracted from 
the thing denoted by the noun; as, — 

(oil extracted by hand ), qhl^, &o. 
qq — having the test of; as,— jjo&q<i, %®rqq, &c. 

H, If— aqff'TH, tr»ftq (having much anger); qf%q, 

shows multiple; as,— (two-fold, three- 
fold, &c.) qr^g^ — a kind of liquid food full of grains. 
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Note. The words appear to be of the same 

sort. mean3> having a coating of gold. 

^nff (from 3T^) — Words of relationship aro formed from this 
word; as,— -Sirs, STHT^, sTT^, (a grand-child); 

srraHiT. ’TT^^rr#^, (a relative); &c. 
fjnr and Pr — Words are also formed from these words; as,— 

TT— TT3Tr(TT+aTnfrr)» TTsft, 

T°r g#? , &o. Pr-pTTTsrr (great-great-grand-father); 
Pr’T'Tsft, pTTTff, PTTTtft) &c. 

^JT— This suffix is used to denote the rate of interest; as, ^eRf* 
srr ( at one rupee percent per month ), 

5rr. &c, 

shows the folds; as, ( one-fold two-fold ), 

&c 

fr— 'TT^. &c. 

;(j^__I’ollowing combinations are formed with as the 
first member; as, — ij-gfJT, !r9RW*r> 

^r> , ^®frrfRT, * 

q«»a i i^ ' gr, T ^ r q ' a l ff . q^- 

srqsR-, qvj^" r^ ^a ;r> qiTT, q^qr, q^Tqr, &c. 

IfoTE. This Chapter of Sanskrit and Marathi deriva- 
tives is in no way a complete one; still it is sufficient for the 
ordinary want of Marathi students. 

( 3 ) PERSIAN DERIVATIVES. 

Nouns. 

417. (a) The terminations »it, rnr, qrq and qnr 
added tio nouns denote the . doer of or the dealer in the 
thing "i^noted by the noun ; as,* — 

*rC~“’^qnTC^ ( a merehant ), ( a goldsmith ). 


* Words of I’ersian and Arabic origin are often miaed 
together, and it is very difficult to make the distinction. 
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*TIV — *pT?*IK ( one who oommits a fault or a sin ) 

( a servant ), ( a helper ), ^T^RTIT 

( business or occupation for the tfrr ». 'J. day ). 

^~ ? rTr ?R ( a gardener ), (a camel driver), pTf|rc- 

( one who confers a favour ), %^RR ( an hospi- 
table person ). 

( i ) The terminations -sFriTj ^ and rr denote a 
place; as, — a flower, a place full of 
flowers, that is a flower-garden ). 

^TR — ( a case for keeping the writing materials ), 
^^g y ^R ( a lampstand ), ( a flower-pot ), &c. 

CTPT— flpHPT. arKmf^mrnT, 

gR- if^RR ( a burial ground )• 

Note. In Marathi we use fpfr or fpjft derived from 
fR, in the senso of a small case or pot, &c, as,--5RT’RFfr? 
’TR^FT, PRT^r, &c. 

418. Diminutives are formed by adding or »qT; 

as, — I'ifNrr ( a smull garden ) ; Persian, ^r?fNt 

Arabic, and irnfl’Wr Marathi ( a small carpet ). 

419. Abstract nouns are formed by adding f to 

Adjectives; as, — ( truthfulness ); ( pleasure ); 

( beauty); (Mar. blackness; ink ); isreft' 

( purchase or buying ); &c. 

(a) This termination added to nouns denotes a state, 
authority, quality, or qualification; as, — <nvnT^, 
iT ^g r O , ^Rift, &c. 

( & ) STT a>Dd ^ are also terminations of forming 
abstract nouns; as, vitirr (heat), ^ir# (littleness or want); 
this word is often used as an adjective in Marathi ). 
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A4}eotives. 

420. The terminations STr> ?IT) and 

added to nonns form adjectives having the sense of 
possessing the thing or qualification denoted by the noud; 
as, — 

STT— ( knowledge ), ^PIT ( possessing the knowledge ), ^ 
( sweet ), ( sweet-scented ). 

Avise ), i rich )§ 

( an animal ), 3frRT ( strong ), srm^ ( well- 
known ). 

*fR — g' ^' T R ( expecting, expectant ). 

( a ) arf ( arr) added to nonns forms nouns of various 
meanings; as, — ( a week, an instalment ); ’ar^rr ( a 
pair of spectacles ); ( a handle ); ( bnsiness^;(fec. 

( i ) f- added to nouns forms adjectives; as, — 

firflr, f?fr, &c. 

( c ) Adjectives which are often used as nonns, and 
indeclinables are formed by adding arnr (S’^rRf) f^TTh and 
^ to nouns; as, — ^T strt, ( daily earnings ); qrr- 

(fRTRT, qrnfhrr ( yearly )*, w»rr ( a family ), *ri%aTr*rr, *T‘ 
( monthly ), { far ^ pTr ( a present ), '^RT-ft^r (mad, 
from an evil spirit ); qrtfhTTj ( a procession «fec. 

carried# night ); sfjrrfBfRT, ^hjRR ( a thimble ), T«IRr 
( account , a detail ), q q Rq r y ( detailed), qMFlwqiT (part 
by part, detailed }. 

B. q ^qqr c, &©• are the Marathi 

words formed by adding qfq. 
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id) Adjectives and adverbs are formed by repeat- 
ing a nonn and putting tbe syllable srr between them; 

( breast-to-breast ); t»Trt < T> &c. ( Mara- 

thi, SRiWT, WWtTO, &c. ). 

( 6 ) Adjectives as well as nonns are formed by add- 
ing present participles to nouns; as, — ST^sr, 

^nr. aT'fr?lT^»fiT ( that receives the heat 

of the sun, sr^fnfTTj an umbrella), srwmfR (the 

conqueror of the world. tT^PT, stwU’ mean universe, all) ; 
*q»n^!T, ft’STHPfflT ( one who gets his bread honestly ), f- 
( one who gets his bread dishonestly ), 
flwr, 5 ^*T^. ■sr«fR!?R, ( a secretary), 

'fhPrfNr, wrwMr. ’nr?#?, ^h- 

( God’s messenger ); ( a docu- 
ment ), frflprC fffw ), ( a piece of 

cloth for wiping the month; ^ means mouth ); fR»Tr?r 
( handkerchief ), &c. 

(/. ) ?*r ( Skr. ^ ) is prefixed to form adjectives; 
as,— fiiflw, f«n:€?rr, &c. 

( y ) wr> 3 F>l.and % are negative prefixes in Persian; 

as,— srr’^r ( wr=^r ), wn^^ir, 

wrwRT^, srmf, ( unhappy ), gfir»riitc 7 ^irmr- 

■snr, ^fsi^rr'F, %?»irT, ^wrw (weak 

helpless ), ^srsrfw, ^’mrr ( r’^kt Mar. ), ^f»T, 

(%9Jrw?ir Mar.), ( ^ckr Mar. ), ^mr, &c. 

' 421 . Compounds of two words are formed in Persian. 
They are generally Tatpurusha and Bahuvrihi; such as, — 

lorfirrC place i—sunrernTT, l%f?r5rnTr ( Ara- 

bic, washing, cleansing. Marathi ^R^rFfT), PlTTlWTmy 
^rtRTPni &o. 
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sirwiT ( place )— s?lr^*ir»T^, aTf*w«mr, ^w^rnmr* 

^PTF ( a letter or writing )— f^JnfniTr Oai^TRI'j ^IfnTrBT> ’STT- 

( good, beautiful ) — w^rPTB' (flattery), (fragrance), 

^5rer> ( having a beautiful face as, — ^nTT* 

g q- fq - in Marathi ). 

^ ( bad, wicked ) — ( bad conduct ), ( a bad 

naino ), 

( the front place ) — . T^TTF ( a leader, a leading 
minister ). 

^ ( chief or principal ) — ^TT^fTR, ?=rT«frtr. <Tl^rei;5r. 

^negsKfg, Mar. ), 

( Mar, ), 

arr^ ( water, Sanskrit stt^ ) — ( flowery water, rose- 
water ), fin?rr^ ( mud ), 3TrW^ ( afrir+^= water on 
the face, t. e,, good name ). 

( a ) The following is a list of some more componnrls; 

as,— wrncm ( sfit^ht ), wnrfrw. ^r- 

frarw^r, ( firm in a fight )> ^’fkrrwm- 

^ ( a wielder of sword ), ^ ^ r « r g ' j r*r ( a good soldier ), 
j j y 3S (; T * T ( light of the world ), qritsa' ( protection of feet, 
qr*r^, Mar. ), ( well-known ), “ijnwrl 

(qoadrnped ); &c. 

‘ 422. There are prepositions in Persian which, when 
prefixed to nonns, form indeclinables; as, — 

( for each rupee ). w— 

%«T*r ( Wf?r*r , by name ), &c. 

Noib. w is sometimes put between two nouns to form 
indeclinables; as, — ( mouth to mouth, to one’s face ), 
cvi ( just like ), 5T^— TOnrrr. &o. 
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( 4 ) Arabic words. 

423. Adjectives are formed by adding f to uonns ; 
?w«Tr|’, arnr^i’j g s iiif ( a dependent ), &c. 

( a ) ?^r is the negative prefix in Arabic; as, 

( having no son ), ?)rr-=^C> &c. 

( b ) The prefix forms indeclinables; as, — 

4&C. j 

( c ) ( 'Sbc ) means withont or opposed to; as, — 

&C. 

. ( d when adjective means another, and is 
formed from it. 

( « ) ’^ ( ^ ID Mar. ) forms noons denoting the doer 
of the action; as, — (sr^-'^), &c. 

424. The syllable >r is added to noons to show a 
female or wife; as, — %»r ( a- gentleman ), %ir»T ( a lady ), 
jjrrsr ( a nobleman ), ?grpnr ( a lady ). 

425. There are no componnds in Arabic ; and in 
order to join words, varioos particles are pot between 
them; as, — means shining with 
wealth; 3?^-^»5;-gTfir»r, a devotee of God; 

the manager of a province ; 3Tfin"-3W the door 

of religion; tho servant of God. 

( a ) afhr and mean a son, and means the 
wife; these are prefixed to noons; as, — rnrr Bama, 

the son of Vithii; Bain, the son of Bhiva; 

aRt*r Laxmi, the wife of Harba. 
iV, B. There are many Arabic words in Marathi. They 
are generally passive and active verbal adjectives and verbal, 
nouns. There are numerous ways of forming them, but it is. 
in no way useful to ordinary Marathi students and therefore, 
they are not enumerated here. Lists of Persian and Arabic 
wp^s found in Marathi will be found at the end of the book,. 
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SYXTAA. 

The. Sentence : Its kinds and parts. 

426. Syntax is that part of grammar whioh 
treats of the relation of words to one another in 
sentences. 

iV. B. Syntax is called in Marathi. The word 

<114^ is derived from ‘ to say or speak,’ and it means that 
•which is said or spoken, and means the proper 

construction or arrangement of speech or sentences. 

427. It has already been said that a complete 
sentence must have two parts; the one that denotes or 
names that about which we speak, and the other that 
denotes what we say about it. These two parts arc called 
the Subject or and the Predicate 

or f%^). 

428. There are different kinds of sentences. 
Sentences can be classified in two ways : — viz., (1) from 
the sense they convey; and ^2) from the formation of them. 

429. From the sense, sentences are divided in dif- 
feren^gways, according to the different principles of 
making divisions. First, they can be divided as Asser- 
tive and Interrogative. 

430. Whena sentence asserts the existence or othei> 
wise of a certain thing, fact or circumstance, it is Asser> 
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tive; such as,—* f ^ ^ ;* ‘ arnr Traw v-- 

TTwr;’ ‘ smwr ^ %wr;’ ‘ jt-ft- 

&c. 

431- Wheu a question is put or some inquiry is 
made, the sentence is interrogrative; as, — ‘ eqi««(r %5i!?r 
^ 5tnr«r 5" ‘ arnr <in» jet Ttw?' ‘3TnT“^ 

itwr ?’ ‘5.ST3CT mi ih?r ?’ ‘ kw 

3Tr^ ?’ &c. 

N. B. An interrogative sentence is known from the 
Interrogative pronoun or indeclinable it contains; or, it is 
only known from the sense or from the tone of the speaker. In 
writing we put the sign of interrogation (thus, — ?) at the end. 

432. Sentences are again Affirmative (^rr’rerfT 
or ^piTrvr^t) and Negative {aTSfirrr^rff or R^^rnff) ac- 
cording as they affirm or deny something ; as, — ‘ nI ilBT;’ 

‘ % ’ are Affiirmative ; and ‘ ^ 

* fd w snff;’ Negative. 

433. Sentences are also divided into following kinds. 

( 1 ) STT^rrNi’ — Imperative ; 

( 2 ) — Potential ; 

( 3 ) — Conditional ; and 

( 4 ) — Dubitative. 

B. These are the different modes of e.xprossing an 
action; therefore they are called Moods in English and in. 
Marathi (vide Sec. 255 ). 

434. An Imperative sentence is used in making 
a command or asking or giving permission; as, — ‘ 

' ‘ ■srr; ’ ‘ ^rr^? ' ‘ arnfl’ ' ‘ ^ 
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(a) An Imperative sentence is also used in 
offering a prayer or in expressing a benediction, or curse; 
as, — WT sft:;’ str^ ^ gircr;’ ‘ 5 ^ 

9?rrT 9T# or Barr? $rtr;’ ‘fcr, q^fNr;’ &c. 

435. The Potential mood expresses a command, 
an advice, a prayer, a supposition or a surmise; as, — ‘ eif 

‘5rtr4l aT»-vrer afn^rr; ’ ‘ arsTRuf^f srnrt^r^ 

a^T n «fmvT;’ ‘arrar 'rrar^r t 3T^;’ arr^ vrarr;’ &c. 

N. B. (1) The command expressed by a is a 

milder kind of command, while that expressed by the arnar^' 
conveys a stronger sense, as, — ‘ arrBT 'STr; ’ means 

‘ you now go home; ' but ‘ 5*^ afRir ’ moans ‘ yon 

should better go home now. ’ 

( a ) As said before ( vide Sec. 268 e. ) a 
sentence is only an amrr^ sentence in the or ^rfir 
construction; as, — ‘ g crr ‘ 5^r grrB ‘ g vCf 

‘ vff 3Tft;’ &c. 

436. In the conditional sentence one x>^oposition 

dei)end8 upon another as a condition ; as, — ‘ jrnrr gc 

fft ^ or arrwr ar^mr; ’ 

‘ aro# ^ gt, rift ST 5«rTR»T^ 'T^^cTSS »T5?^. ’ 

tncr^RT. 

437 . The Dubitative mood expresses doubt or 

conjecture; as,— ‘ ^ arP^trr ar^w;’ ‘ g5?r ^ ar^w;’ 

‘ aftfH aT«rfr f'Tar-vrTT'Slf v>fl- 5TT?r 
art ^ amrg^ aarsyr ^ m°r < Er T gr r l^rwr. ' 

%erfg. 

‘ %wr ar^ »T^ Trt3??r aurv wrrg Iwr^. ' 

jflrHw. 
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438 . When a sentence does not belong to one ot 
the preceding four divisions, it is called or Indica- 
tive mood, in order to distiugaish it from sentences of 
other moods, means natural state. 

439. Sentences are of three kinds according to 
their construction or formation; viz, — /Simple), 

( Complex ), and (Compound). 

44C. A Simple sentence ( ) has only one 

subject and one finite verb; as,— ‘ ^ ?r=5Tr?rr- 

TOT ^n^r;’ ‘ tr'sr^TsrRr irlT%?T frrff- ’ 

441. A Oomplex sentence may consist 

of several sa'’ject< and several predicates ; hut one of 
them is the principal subject and principal predicate ; 
and all the rest depend upon that principal one or are 
subordinate to it; as, — ‘ aft Nryur Hf »Tri%?yr ur 

Nr 5r^?5T an?, ?rr sjrrsCT arrl'.’ 

(a) Thus, a has one principal sentence 

(> WR?r#< T) which contains the chief meaning of the sen- 
tence and has one or more sentences which are of less im- 
portance (iflwnf^frrf^) and hence are called dependent 
or subordinate (3Tfw#r) sentences ; as, — sr# %r- 
5n%;’ liore gjiO- ^ 3rr%’ is the Prin- 
cipal (irpt) sentence; and ‘ «ir^ ’ is the Sub- 

ordinate one. 

442. Subordinate sentences serve the purpose of 
a noun or an adjective or an adverb ; and hence it is 
respectively called Noun clause or sentence (sttjrt- 
^); an Adjective or adjectival sentence (f%%q»nTr- 
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or an Adverb or adverbial sentence ( 

); as,— ‘ Tm »n%, ggf nf here dr V 

*nT 9Ti% is a srnmw- ‘^rfpr»rr ’ft 'rr^rr, % fp^r ari^r 
here the clause (fra^) ^ ga nr ift «Tr^Pir qualifies df and 
accordingly is a ^rnri^ 1%^ jft- 

here ?rhiT?y is an 

443« A compound sentence (qg ^qra q) is one 
which consists of two or more complete and independent 
sentences of equal grammatical importance connected to- 
gether by co-ordinating indeclinablos ( aT®*l^)- 

The members of a Oompouud sentence are themselves 
sentences. They may all be Simple or Complex sentences, 
or one or more of them may be Simple or Complex sen- 
tences. 'fhe essential thing is, that the members must be 
Co-ordinate sentences, and not dependent on one another. 
Examples ‘#r 3Tr?n- srrf^ rrtrrq vctt irsyr.' ‘vr 'R-vra- 
skHT ?ffir aRTTfl sTMvr »Trf^?yr 

dt wrz <rt, ^ fHaur %35 «Tfq- 

fjf ; «rT fnff ; ^rrr ^ 

»T?y?«rr^ f »r5vr ; 

4ir %??? v %3ff vtiq qr? qr^fft, tt ^ 

qrfr- ’ &c. 

444. Sometimes there is no finite verb in a 

collection of words or a clause, but its purpose is served by 
a vcr!;:ii‘ indeclinable or participle or an adjective; such 
a danse is an imperfect collection of words, and is call- 
ed a Pbrase (qrsRTRr) as — ‘ qj- ^Zr ^ arnrr-' here 

4ir qff 5m?rf is a phrase (qnF^rfw)- 

445, When a qnRTf^r serves the purpose of a noun 
it is called Noun phmsd (qr»r fTf *rr?r); when of an ad- 
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jective, an adjective or adjectival phrase ( i%%v °r 
and when of an adverb, an Adverbial phrase 
^sra’hr). Such as : — 

srnr wnwI^Er— ‘ »rhT5Tr ?rr"r <n-^rnrt 

^rr^^rt^— ‘ *T3«5TRr 

“«rr^<' qr?Rer«T. ’ ' 

arsarar qrqarriT — ‘ ar^ q^rc^arr ran^ arrq^r qr^- 

^ qrerq ’ 

443 . Of all words that go to form a sentence the 
Verb or Predicate (^farriT sinnrrH) is the chief one. It 
must be either expressed (^=ffr) or understood (sTKairfW)*? 
otherwise it is no sentence; such as, ‘ qn'q 
1^^ here the verbs are expressed (Trir-) l^ut in 

‘ qpCT, qrff ^qrar^ 

?!ra:rtrq, f^^^rirmr ^rq; ’ nq^?r. 
There is no verb expressed (g^), yet ‘ srrf,’ ‘ sri^W) ' &c. 
are understood. Similarly, in the second and fourth i)art 
of the verse, — 

' strrq-^r ^ ^CH ^rrftn- ?qer ' 

^=q' 3^ q»r?5r wr, ?r f^qir qv qre-. ’ 

qrtH?r- 

the verb arr? is omitted *• understood.) Thus in 

5»f=2rr fr^ srnr^ -ifiTf r, arprqr ?^nr 


^ It id often that a necessary word is omitted in a sen- 
tence, ad it can bo easily understood. Such a word is techni- 
cally called 3rt.qTCcr> (». omitted) in Marathi, which in Eng« 
lish is said to bo understood. The act of omission is called 
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gfCTPT HT ’ there is an ar ^ gir gfi . Similar instances of 
ST^^ITflT niay be added. 

447. Every sentence mast necessarily have a Sub- 
ject. When a sentence, however, has an impersonal verb, 
f^FTf (see Sec. 203 ) it cannot have a Subject; 
such as, — g’^rrs^;' ‘»T<7r ‘e^rwr 

arrsT 'irR''TK wrfr-’ In these sentences, the Subject is con- 
tained in the Predicate or Verb and therefore it is not 
mentioned sc;i:irately. The Subject can l)e pointed oat se- 
parately by changing the form of these soutences; such 
as, — 7^ ^r'Wtrf fil;’ hostgoP 

#>rR‘Jrrff;’ &c. 

(a ) When a sentence has a verb in the imjjerative 
mood of the second person the Subject is generally omitted; 
such as, — ‘:rrr arnrt ph’ sfrr^r lu 

such sentences, however, the Subject is exj)ressod in order 
to add a force to the command; as, — ‘^ffT ^r*’ 

( ) AVhen a sentence has cither the lirst or second 

porsojial pronoun as its Subject, the form of the verb 
itself expresses it and li once it is omitted, whether the 
mood be imperative or not; such as, — 

‘ ?ir^r 5T«r?r ^ 

‘ ^ srnftaTf . ’ 

> ‘ 5w?wr. Trt* ^ srprr- ’ 

( c ) When a well-known or almost universally 
known proposition is to be stated, the Subject is omitted. 
But in such sentences the verb is in the plural; such as, — 
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‘ 3T*Tr inw ' 

' sff'TfrT, fr, fr 

%fnrrr- 

( d ) When the Subject is a relative 2 >roDonn, and 
when it is to be followed by a demonstrative pronoun, it 
is generally omitted ; as, — ‘ ^HT ? ’ ‘ 

^ >Tfrw, ’ &p. 

( e ) When a sentence is in the or >Tr^ con- 

struction the agent or doer of the action has no relation or 
concord with the verb. In such sentences, therefore, the 
agent is omitted when it is not necessary to mention the 

doer; such as, — ‘71^ ^Kf.’ ‘ 3 TT^^%^ 3 T?r?n 

^PT sirff ?’ «fec. 

448. When the verb is transitive, the Object must 
always be j»resent. But several transitive verbs are used 
without their Objects. Thus, ‘ qrr?rf IT*!! 
sT^mr;’ ‘€r 1%^ '^rn’?yr *n%.’ 

Note. (1) The verbs in such sentences reciniro no ■ 
because the meaning is complete without it. Therefore, it is 
projicr to class such verbs as intransitive. 

Note. (2) When any of the essential parts of a sentence 
is omitted or is considered to be understood, ttc sentence is 
called an elliptical sentence ( ). 
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1'llE COXSTKLCTIOXS. 
injPr- 

443. Prayoga ( 3nrt»r ) is the construction of 
the verb according to the word denoting the 
Doer of the action or the Object. 

Note. The word ifzfbT comes from the Sanskrit root 

‘ to join ’ with the prefix si. Hence it means * joining or 
constructing properly’ So the agreement of an adjective or a 
pronoun with a noun may bo called the JnfbT- But this word 
is now tised to express the proper construction of the verb in 
the sentence. 

450. When we speak, we say something about the 
doer or the object. When we speak about the doer, 
we construct the verb according to the word denoting the 
doer? and when we speak about the object, wo put the 
verb according to the word denoting the object. That 
is, a verb agrees either Avith the word denoting the 
doer or the object in number, gender and person. 

451. There is a third kind of construction in Mara- 
thi, in which we only speak about the action without any 
particular reference to the doer or the object. In this 
case, the verb is put in an independent form; i. e. in 
thet bird person singular, neuter. 
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453. TLas there are three kinds of Constrnctions ; 
namely, 1. Active ( ) 2. Passive ( 

^t*T ) and 3. Absolute ( >THTTr*ff»r ). 

453. When the verb agrees with the word denoting 

the doer of the action in number, gender and person; 
it is called the Active construction ( ); 
such as,~‘ ^ sTuut;’ ‘ ‘ ^ urff 

i[T?TRr;’ &c. ■ 

454. When the verb agrees with the word denoting 

the object in number, gender and person, it is called the 
Passive construction ( ) ; such as, — ‘ 

‘ irr'ff ‘ »rrl srh'^F^rr;’ &c. 

455. When the verb does not agree with the word 

denoting the doer or the Object, but is in the third person 
singular, neuter, it is called the Absolute construction 
( ); such as,— ‘ UTTRr »TriT^;’ ‘ ^ 

3n^,’ &c. 

Note. To form a construction, the verb should 

be in form, and to form a or vrr^ construction, 

the verb should bo or »ir^. The formation of 

and verbs is already explained. 

( 1 ) Tbe Active Oonstructiou. 

456. In the Active construction the word de- 
noting the doer of the action, which stands as the sub- 
ject, is put in the nominative case. It may be formed 
from a transitive as well as an intransitive verb. And 
when the verb is transitive, the word denoting the Ob- 
ject is in the accusative case; such as, — 

* fft * ‘ »rflr »nf wr srMbr; ’ &c. 
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457. To denote the accnsative the form of the nomi- 

native or the dative may be nsed; that is, tlie accnsative 
may be like the nominative or ( nniuflect- 

ed accusative ) or the dative or ( inflected 

accnsative ); snch as,— fTTgrr or 

' ^ft’Trar or irrhr 9Tf%%; ’ ‘ »fr 

‘fee. [ vide Sec. 206 (3) (2) ]. 

458. The following are the rules about the use of 
the uninflected and inflected accusative case in the Ac- 
tive construction: — 

(1) 'When the word denoting the Object is a pro- 

per noun expressing a human being or a pronoun used 
for it, the inflected accusative is nsed; such as, — ‘ ^ 
mra- sTtf^r ' ‘ 3?% 

(2) When the word denoting the Object is a noun 

expressing a lower animal or a coramoji noun expressing 
a human being, or a prononii used for it, the accusative 
is formed in either way; such as, — ‘ or^^ «Tr- 

‘ or ’ ‘ ^ 3Tr«Twr jrtnr or 

virfR sTtf^r nrrer strfflw; ’ ‘ 4r 

anw ^ 

5=arm ‘ ^ r^?7r ‘ ^ 

f%?rr ?arrET ’ &c. 

(3) When the word denoting the Object is a noun 

expressing an inanimate object or a pronoun used for it, 
the uninflected accusative is used; as, — arg’n’ f?r- 

’ ‘ fvr ’ ‘ ^ ’ «S:c. 
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(4) The following are some more examples of the 

.above rales, — ‘ fWiT ' ‘ rPTr sTTWr 

9 irrr ’ ‘ ^nrw ^ sttpit fr?Tr, f%7r 

3Tr^ 3Tr"r; ' ^rr^r toh ?rrwr sn% ^- 

wrsr % ’ ‘ Cr ^r^ysfr# an^j €r ?g;^ ?flr- 

^nfJw;’ &<y. 

4 

(5) When the verb has an indirect Object having 

the sense of put in the dative case, the direct Ob- 

ject is pnt in the ststc^Tzc nt^^r althongh it is a proper 
noun denoting a hnman being or a pronoun used for it ; 
snch as, — ‘ ^ 5 ?^ ‘ 

‘ woTCTH *=? ®T^, ^>T?rr "SIT ar^smr ari?, rre ifir ^ 

arr^r^ &c. 

( 6 ) When the first or the second personal pronouns 

stand as Objects, the should be formed 

although the pronouns denote inanimate things ; such 
as, — ‘ >nr^, *nTr gnTri* gm 

^ gfTT ancr?^Tr% ^^nr;’ &c. But wo can say 
‘ ’ft 'Trft^f ’ f<-s the Object is a third personal pronoun. 

Note. When the first or second personal pronoun is 
used for an inanimate object, that object is personified, that 
is, it is considered as a living being. This explains the use of 
such constructions. 

(7) The above rules are not strictly observed in 
poetry. Poets often use asr?^ fif^hrr even of words 
denoting inanimate things; such as, — 

‘ ??RFr> frhr^r »nT- 
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ST "ft aft gro fearer, f^rrarTTTT ; 

Tit sTTfir 

T *f°raf ^"Tr-aT^TTr arr^ ’ 

‘ g^ff TTTTTif ^f*r, aft TiTT, 

3TiT^ artf, aTTTf^ 'ttp: % T^ff it^.’ 

(8) 111 such passages as, ‘ ijir ^nrlf q^nsr arrRraf,’ 

‘ ?fhfr TTPr wri»r nwr’; ‘ arrsr tttt ?ffar 
‘ ars^ arnr Tr*r arthr’ ; &c., the nninfloctcd accusative 
of the words ^tCTj ^raTj T**t, &c. is used contrary 
to the above rales. It appears that such constructions 
are made in mythological or historical narratives, or in 
dramatic representations, in order to show that the action 
is taking place immediately. 

( 2 ) Passive and Absolute Constructions, 
and >irCr t^pt. 

459. In the Passive construction, the verb agrees 

with the word denoting the Object; so the Object be- 
comes the Subject and is put in the nominative case. 
And the word denoting the Doer lias no direct connection 
with the verb and is put in the instrumental ( and some- 
times in the dative ) case. In this state it is called the 
Agrent ( or TTif TT> Marathi ). For example : — ‘ tttt 

5TTTTr ’ ( Active construction), ’ 

( Passive), ‘ ip’rr TiPT ’ is also Passive, in which the 
Agent is in the dative case. 

460. In the Absolute construction, the Agent 
is in the instrumental case ; or in the dative case, 
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when the verb is caasative. And when the verb is 
transitive, the Object is in the accusative case, which 
is always an inflected accusative ( f%^r?rr ); as> — 

‘ trmTw *TrR^;’ ‘ jtw •srit;’ &c. 

461. In the Absolute construction, the verb does 
not agree with any word in the sentence, but is put in the 
third person,. singular, neater. This means, that in this 
Construction we only state that the action takes place, 
without any reference as to about what wo speak, or 
who does the action. So there is no Subject in the Abso- 
lute construction. 

Note. The Passive construction is only possible in the 
case of a transitive verb. 1 lie Absolute construction is form- 
ed in the case of a transitive as well as an intransitive verb. 

462. It has been already said (vide Sec. 201) that 
the Passive and Absolute constructions of a transitive 
verb are formed only when the verb is in the past tense or 
potential mood. The followiu.g are the rules regarding 
the use of the Passive and Absolute constructions when 
the verb is in the past tense or potential mood. 

(1) When the Object is a noun denoting an inani- 

mate thing or a pronoun used for it, the Passive construc- 
tion is formed; as, — ‘ jut! ^ ^ ‘ ?■- 

5^^ arrrr^ ^ &c. 

(2) When the Object is a noun or a prouonn de- 
noting a lower animal, or a common noon denoting a 
human being or a pronoun used for it, the Passive or 
the Absolnte construction is formed; such as, — ‘ 

?inr>r or 5rrfr>rr«r ‘ 
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or i gr g fTRT tnrwrf ‘I'tlJur-ari'JI ^ or gr^rra' 

‘ »Trtr?rr or »nTrt ‘ ’^r^r 

q™r ^ 5^*^ ^r^jf ?n%?7r ;’ ‘ ’^rranrwr tt r’TFT 
5iit^ i^rrf?r zrf^;’ ‘ ^ <7*1=^ grrirT ?r- 

^rnr, or ??rr?r ^frffr ?r^;’ ‘ 41r ^r iRsfir^f "^pyr 
anf^ ^ py»r^ 'srcf ^r^?yr or mrer vjrf^jrr;’ <fec. 

(3) When the Object is a proper noun of a haman 
being or a pronoun used for it, the Passive construction is 
formed ; as, — ‘ ^f^rra' 

qrrr 5?r^rf%^; or ^rf^ro ^ 'Krr &c. 

463« When the verb is intransitive and in the Past 
tense, only the Active construction is possible. But when 
the verb is in the Potential mooJ, the construction is 
either Active or Absolute. The following are the rules 
regarding the use of the Active or Absolute construction 
in the Potential mood when the verb is intransitive : — 

(1) When the original Subject is a noun denoting a 
human being, or a pronoun used in its stead, cither con- 
struction may be formed; as, — ' ^rnr ^zrrfT, or 

' wr ^rrrrr ^r^r^r? or &c. 

Note. The usage in this case appears to bo, that the 

is formed to denote possibility, conjecture or supposition; 
and i^^ used to denote duty or command ; such as, — 

^nr ' ( possibility or supposition ); and ‘ 

(duty); q-ff- -srrt ’ (command). 

( 2) When any other word stands as the original 
Subject, the is formed ; as, — ‘^rr- 
^T<Ks.H ‘amri ^ 'jrar ‘arnr 'ir^ ^rr^T; 

‘5^?raf amfr ^Nff ‘ stot i^rt »rr? * 
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‘ wi%, ^ gr'It *r m-, ’ 

' grfqft *nT arsnfr, f^q r° ff ^ 

jfhCt'fJT- 

Note. Somefcimoa passaged as ‘ 

^ ’ ‘ 'fhT^r^ *ftwrlf> ’ &c. are met witli when the ori- 
ginal Subject is a common noun denoting a lower animal. 

464. When the verb is a causative verbt the Pas- 

sive ami Absolute coustructions are possible cveu in the 
Ijrescnt or future tenses. In such sentences, the Agent is 
in the dative case, or in the instrumental case of the pos- 
sessive adjective formed from the noun or pronoun denot- 
ing the Doer ; such as, — ‘ or srtu’ or cjr- 

‘ »Trf?Tr^ or or ■3iT¥%?y &c. 

465. in the Passive construction, the Object 
is in the third person. Passive sentences having the Object 
in the lirst or second person are not found in the ordi- 
nary language. But such sentences are found in 2 )oetry; 
such as, — 

* ^5r ^ ^TErrf^ Jiff ?r ^nr ' 

‘ ^f?r ^ Yr^rrHET ^TYrr^, 

% ifvilr *r5r, ^ «Trf^ ' 

*fhcr''r?r. 

' f firarNf %<¥ir wrir^i^t- ’ Sf^FrRTJT 

‘ snnff >TFafK^ ’ 


‘ ^ ^ arnr^ 

fnSir sRSTf ’ 

S^ r n«i . 
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Note. Additional examples of this kind are given in 
Sec. 302 (i). 

(a) In rare cases sr^m is found in the cur- 

rent language in the first and second persons; as in the 
sentences , — ‘ ’fr TfriT fqr§^; * ‘ ’ 

^ ,gFfir >f I tI T^ r; ’ &c. Some would say that the third 

case in ‘ ^r*Tf%;’ ‘ * ‘ cIFTi^; ’ &c. denotes instrn- 

ment («rk*t); but this cannot be said when we can form 
the eti^Rgq r^r from these sentences; thns, — ‘^rn" Hwr 'KIT 
’ ‘ ??re:3r nm Krf^r;’ &c. 

468. («) Sometimes a passive verb takes the ter- 
minations of the number and person of the Doer as weli 
as of the Object ; that is, it takes the double inflection 
and it is made to agree with the Doer and the Object at 
one and the same time. This construction should be con- 
sidered faulty and be avoided in a good language. Such 
sentences are found in the current as well sJs in the poetic 
language. Thns : — ‘ ^ ?3rner ‘ g*fr 5?rf*Tr TK 

or ft^girnT?’ 

^ *nfr ?’ 

‘ Rft »rir ktht 

^ faT(^ gr»rft, Kft STTirf^ 

‘ KrnETKTRr %?rf?nr; 

( b) Similarly, in some discourses, the verb is 
made to agree with the Object in the accusative case; 
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that is, it is considered Passive and Absolute at the same 
time; snch as, — ‘ arTT^^rr 5^^ ‘ anf# 

‘ ar^ ^ ^g Tr wi ;* 

‘ grrar asnr ' H^rnr- 

‘ fttft % %oCT, arnftr^^ aisT 'rftt’rr, 

^r?r aTTf?5firsrr ?ft’^srRr >T*nft. ’ 

( c ) Such constructions should also he considered 
faulty. These sentences should be properly ccfnstructed; 
thus : — ‘ 53ri^ arr^Twr gwarr irsrf^rti ( ) or g- 

fTRr 'TT^w ( arrflr );' ‘ anlt 5?yaf|- f^rsrf^ 
or Sffrwr ); ‘ ar^ dt *g°ir rt f 

( >irfr ); &c. 

The subject and Agent. 

467 . (a) The Subject ( ) is that word in a 

sentence with which the verb is to keep concord ; while 
the Agent ( gntwf ) shows the individual or thing by 
whom or which the action or state indicated by the verb 
is done or suffered ( vide Sec. 25-6, 7 ). 

( d ) In the Active construction, the Sal»ject and 
the Agent are the same. In the Passive construction the 
Object causes the change in the verb, and hence it be- 
comes also the Subject ( grtTf ); while the word denoting 
the Doer is to be called the Agent qniw? the word denot- 
ing the doer gf^=doer, and «n'= a word. 

( <; ) The word originally means, one who does, 
or the ‘ Doer;' but in grammar we have to understand it 
in the sense of ‘ that changes-, or causes the change in the 
terb* 

( d ) Unlike both the above cases, the verb in the 
Absolute (^Trfr) construction is not changed according 
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to the word denoting the doer or object, but is Bhdvi, 
that is in the natural state. And as the third person, 
singular number, neuter gender is considered to be the 
natural state of a verb, the verb assumes that form in 
the Bhavi construction. The English word absolute 
moans uncontrolled or ungoverned, and an absolute 
verb means ‘ 'ccrb not gocerned hy any word in the 
sentence' 

( e ) Examples-. — here, the Doer 
of the action is CHTT and the same word makes or 

causes the change in the verb; so the word is both 

and efiitiTf (Subject and Agent), and the construction 
is But in ‘cnir^ or ’ the Doer of 

the action is not the Subject of the verb or 

that is, it does not cause any change in it. The verb liere 
is actuated according to the Object In this sentence 

;cnnw is the Agent and is the grammatical ^?fr or 
Subject; and the constructipn is In the sentence 

or there is no word tliat causes 

a cliange in the verb, nniw is the Agent and is the 

Object and the verb is put in its natural form; that is, 
in the third person, singular number, neuter gender. 

(/) Sometimes there is no finite verb in the sen- 
tence and its purjjose is served by an infinitive, that is, 
by a verbal noun, adjective or indeclinable 
The Doer of the action in such cases is put in the nomi- 
native, instrumental or dative case, but it does not cause 
any change in the verbal form. In such cases, the word 
denoting the Doer cannot be called a gjtrT (Subject) but 
should be named (Agent). For instance, in the ex- 
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pressions ‘ 3T?r?rr unr 'Trfr’,- ‘ tr^ 

^ivn ar^rm 5 t%’» the words %, and 

are the Agents of ar^m* ar^rm and #fw res- 

pectively. 

( ^ ) From the above the following rales may be de- 
duced concerning the situation of grgf and qvfq'^: — 

(1) The Subject or grar should always *bc in the 
nominative case. 

(2J The Agent may be in the nominative, instru- 
mental or dative case, according to the rules. 

General Obseruations. 

468. As has been stated before, tlie Passive or Ab- 
solute construction is formed when the verb is in the 
Simple Past tense or the Potential mood. In the case of 
all other tenses and moods the Active construction only 
is possible. When the verb is intransitive, Active con- 
struction can be formed in the Simple Past tense and the 
Potential mood. 

( a ) The Passive forms wei’e formerly made up by 
adding jt or to the root ( as &c. 

in all tenses and moods. But such forms are now found 
only in old poetry and old jrhrasos and pro' erbs. They 
are not used now in the current language. 

( i ) The roots of the class form an exception 
to the general rule. They form an Active construction 
even when the verb is in the past tense ; such as, — ‘ ^ 
^ grJTSTwf;’ iiTr ‘ffi- «r- 
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( c ) The roots of the class form the Passive 
coustrnctioa optionally when the verb is in the past tense; 
such as, — • Hr arr^Rwi- or »jr} arr^Rsyr;’ ‘ fR <i- 
5-fyr;’ ‘»fl‘ ^rr^rrrr or «rf &c. 

( d) The roots &c. enumerated in Sec. 299 (5) 
do not, like those of the g-H»r class, form the Passive 
construction in the past tense. The other peculiarity of 
these roots is, tliat they require the inflected' accusative of 
their Object ; such as,— ‘ hI >T-5r5?r:’ ‘^fTT »T r °r g r q ' 

‘ dt &c. 

( e ) The roots jjt, "fTT and ^ form both Active and 
Passive constructions in the past tense ; as, — »fj- iTT” 

fyj-, or *3rT Trr^, ‘'ft 'TPfr cjrrwh or »arf e?rrS;’ ‘ ?fi- 

or ??Tn5f. ’ &c. The root ^j^with srfjr, 

?r?r> ’Tr?r> •fee. for its Objects also forms them optionally ; 
as, — ‘ #r ^rir or *^1 &c. 

(/■) The root having for its Object arNr^E’, 

>fhT’T> '?rrr55’) <&c. forms Active or Passive constructions 
optionally ; such as,— ‘ or xzyr ^nr ‘jfr 

aTf%sE%^ or ‘d qnrsE or ?fT%!Er;' ‘dt 

jfNnr 9fr5Er, or &c. 

( ^ ) In the case of the Potential mood, all these 
roots follow the general rule; that is, they form only the 
Passive construction like all other transitive roots; such 
as,— ‘ s?rr f 3-H5n-t;’ ‘ 'rd arr^^’; 

‘ ?rrer>rHf ’rmr;’ ‘ »arf ’Rrrr &c. 

(/<) But the roots and others [Sec. 299 (6) } 
do not form Passive in the Potential mood. They form 
the Absolute construction ; as, — ‘jft cPTRr »nn^’; ‘ ?rrn^ 
>T 3 qrRr &c. 
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Kotb. The root >nf' sometimes does form the PessiTe 
with the Potential ; as, — ‘ tPT »T3rrTr- ‘ 

( t ) In the case of an intransitive root, the Active 
or Absolntc constrnction is formed in the Potential mood 
when the Boer is an animate thing ; and when the Doer 
i,s an inanimate object, only Active constrnction is form- 
ed ; sneh as, — ‘ ?r SFfar^ sTOHr’; ‘ Hnrf »TrBr^r «r- 

or ‘cRr3Tnr.yHNT»mRr, 

or &C. 

(J ) In the case of a or verb, the 

Passive is formed in any tense when the root is transitive; 
bnt in the case of an intransitive root, the Absolute con- 
struction is formed ; as, — ‘ or 

5ir^rw,' ‘ or *r^r ^rn-^rw, or &c, 

( /fe ) When the Object is an inanimate thing the in- 
flected acensative should be formed in the Active con- 
straction according to the general rules (see section 458). 
But in the case of the roots aod some- 
times in the case of and any kind of accu- 

sative may be formed ; as, — ‘ ^ frnm fififwr fnr ’«PK*t 

or 5frr# tirersf &c. Butin 

% ^^rrsrr ftirawr,’ only the inflected accusative is formed. 

( I ) Generally speaking there is no distinction in 
th<j sense when an inflected or nninflected a(;cnsative is 
used ; snch as, — • The and qlirra sttPibI;’ ‘ 

»TnT and irr Ac. But sometimes there' 

is a considerable difference in meaning. For instance, 

‘ H r fit l l ’ means either ^ he kills the child ’ or ‘he 

strikes the child.’ Bnt ‘ ?fi- «fhr . Hr ftHl ’ only means ‘ he 
kills the child.’ 
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( m ) lu sach cases both the Passive and Absolute 
constructions are formed with a similar difference ; such 
as, — H l ftS * means either ‘he killed the 
child *, or ‘ he struck the child but ‘ ^ *nrftw ' 

only means ‘ he killed the child. ’ 

( K ) Similarly, ‘ ifl' ^ ’ means ‘ he erects or 

builds a house but ‘ jfr wcRT ’ means ‘ he ties or 

hangs somethiag to the house.’ ‘ m ^lirr or irrrfl fiHhal ’ 
means either ‘he rides and drives it but ‘ ^ or 

' means ‘ he drives it only.’ ‘ dt wrRrfft ’ 
means ‘ he touches something with his hand,' but ‘ ^ fr- 
’ means ‘lie applies something to his hand.’ In 
tlie last sentence, may be considered as a dative 

case. 

469. Sometimes upffl: and >rrfr are subdivided as 
and srcir^-urSrr, and andsfi^- 

meaning and sir€I formed from transitive 
and intransitive roots. But sacli divisions are super- 
fluous. Because, in stating tlie we have to say 

whether the verb agrees with the word denoting the Doer 
or the Object, and have nothing to do with different kinds 
of verbs and other things regarding- the verb. If we 
make this distinction in naming the Constructions, then 
somebody would also think it necessary to make a similar 
distinction with regard to tenses, genders, persons, &c. 
and subdivide the Constructions; as, — ftr- 

&C. and thus there will be no end to subdivisions of 
Constructions. But this is unnecessary as well as un- 
scientific. 
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470 . Sometimes two more Constructions, namely 
and are recognised in Marathi. SR^-- 

means the Construction in which the usr% becomes 
the Subject. But this is nothing but or Passive 

construction; because, in also the Object becomes 

the Subject, that is, the word that changes the form of 
the verb. The example quoted as of is ‘ ftr*Tr- 

vrR55r vrrtr. ’ Here the verb ‘ srmt ’ 
agrees with the word '^ix which is tlie Object; therefore 
the Construction is However, the terras cR^fw and 

<*4^RrfR ' mean the same thing; gR t r R r means the Construc- 
tion (of the verb) according to the Object; and ^-«r^ 
means the agreement of the verb to the word denoting 
the Object. So it is clear that tliere is no distinction 
between and sr ' iI^ r R and it is not necessary to 

recognise as an additional Construction. 

( a ) »rnnR#R means the Construction of the verb 
according to its or nature, or according to itself. 
Thus a is nothing but nrxr. The examples 

given of are ‘ *TfTr ’ ‘ rRTRT ’ &c. 

But H<aHo S% and other impersonal verbs are in- 

"transitive, and do not require a Subject or Doer; and as 
the arrangement of Constructions concerns only the re- 
lation of the verb with the Doer or Object, these verbs 
cannot at all come under the arrangement of Construc- 
tions. Accordingly a RPnR^R-R’Rt’T is superfluous. 

. Note. We may, if we like, use the terms and 

RTRR >< i ft for ?r4Pt and respectively, but the words 
aad convey the required sense in abetter way and 
there is no necessity of changing the words that are at present 
used in grammar. 
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471. Tlie relation of a noan or a prononn generally 
with the verb and often with other words in the sentence 
is called the Kalraka ( chK^ )• 

Note. In order to indicate this relation, cases of nouns 
and pronouns are formed by adding terminations or post-posi- 
tions to thorn. Tlicro are six principal case relations or 
Xdrakas corresponding to six cases. As the Genitive is adjec- 
tival, it is not properly a K4raka case ; and also tho Voeativo 
case is not considered to be a K4raka case. 

472. The first case denotes the Snbject ; so the 

Subject (gf?Tr) is the Kdraka of it. The Objective relation 
( ) is the Kuraka of the second case. The third case 

denotes principally the Instrument ( ) of the action. 

The foarth case denotes the Purpose ( ) of action. 

The fifth case exi>resses the object from which the action 
proceeds (this is called aTTITPr; — separation). The Genitiro 
expresses the relation of ownership Marathi 

has lost the forms of this case, and the adjective formed 
by adding the termination ^ ’sft, ^ ) is nsed in their 
place. The seventh case or the Locative denotes the 
location The Vocative ( ) w nsed in ad- 

dressing a person or thing, and the Marathi name of the 
case denotes its srt^- ( calling or awakening.) 
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473 . In forming cases, terminations and post- 
positions are added to words, before adding' which we 
form the Oblupie form. This form is sometimes dispensed 
with. It is done especially in the following circam- 
stances : — 

(1) In the case of proper nonns j!,i!:l also some 
common nouns from foreign languages, the terminations, 
especially W? and qr and the termination ^ of 

the posses.sive adjective, and some of the post-positions 
arc added without forming the S£lraauyarnj>a. This takes 
place principally when these noaus are nut in universal 
use. Such as ‘ jrqqr m*r.: ’ ‘ ’ 

‘ ?ff or f STn^f; ’ ' f ^ iTssrqcPsr ?r 3Tf^- 

^iT srrV 5 ' ‘ %5r«f 

'inTstft wrwqrtr srs^rf^i ’ ‘ 

Tr^>r tft?r ’ ‘ qw^aw-siTr^ amc* 

5rr*t-Tr ‘ ^rrr q'k ‘ V 

Rnrtfr an% ‘ w- 

TT^fr irrr rts? arrt;’ ‘fe«* 

( a ) llefore the ]>ost-positions qr%€r- 'T^tTj >!»■» 
Samanyarnpa is formed ojjtionally when they are added 
especially to nouns ending in sr denoting place; such as, — 

‘ ?r%*rN’-'rR^f’ ‘ ‘ ’ &c. 

( 3 ) The S(lmanyaraj)a does not take place neces- 
sarily when tn%^» 'T^'Er and qr are added to nouns denoting 
time; as,— ‘ ’ ‘ ’ &c. 

( 4 ) When qc is added to qfq, or qq^, no 
S&manyarupa takes place ; as, — qfqqt, qqtqT» 

Ac.; but giqqcj gttqr; &c. 
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474. The Case Relations mentioned in the last 
section are the principal significations of different cases. 
Bat there are several important significations and shades 
of meanings with respect to each separate case which are 
fully explained below. These senses are also called arsif 
in Marathi. 

The btrsi oe Nominative case. 3TtPrr 

475. The word denoting the chief thing in the- 
sentence, that is the thing aboat which we speak or as- 
sert by , means of the predicate, and which is called the 
Sabject is pat in the Nominative case. As, — 

"'arfw ‘ 55 ‘ rarro 

SIT &c. 

476. In the construction we say or assert 

something aboat the Doer; therefore, that is the Subject 
( )> and the word denoting the Doer is pat in the 
Nominative case. But in the constrnction we 

speak about the Object, therefore the word denoting it 
becomes the Subject ( ), and is put in the Nomina- 
tive case; such as, ‘j-rnr ( Subject ) ); 

‘ ( Subject ) ); &c. 

477 . Sometimes, nouns giving some additional 
description or mentioning additional rjualifications of 
the subject arc put in the sentence in the Nominative 
case; this is called the Appositional Nominative ( 

imr ); as,— ‘ ^ sirww ‘ wrrrr ’Srtisr 

‘ alrtvTvrt’ firwr; ’ &c. 

Note. In such sentences, the verb is generally of the- 
roots STO' and ij|-. 
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478> This fanction of esplaioing the Subject is 
generally performe(J by a Predicative adjective ( 
q«r ) and noans which are ased in this sense are often 
used jast as they are predicative adjectives ; therefore 
this kind of Nominative may be called Adjectival Nomina' 
tive ( JWr )• 

479. The verbs arow, WT- 

&c. and others having the same meaning requite 

this kind of Adjectival Nominative, as, — ‘ sthTT 
TTf?srrwr^fl^ ’ ‘n’rr 
3Tr%;‘ wshtr frrgrftpn' »n;5 

^fPmNr; * ‘ % ’flrr <i.whr or sfrowra;' ‘ *fwr ^ 

??rr«nr ^rar &i-. 

Note. These verbs are sometimes called the verbs of in- 
complete predication; and the words or expressions need thus 
to complete their meaning arc called the Oomplement of the 
Predicate. 

480. Sometimes there is not a finite verb in the sen- 

tence or phrase, and its purpose is served by a verbal parti* 
ciple; the nonn or pronoun joined to this participle and 
having no connection with any finite verbal form in the 
sentence is said to be in the Nominative Absolnte case 
(wrft jpprr); such as,— ‘ «nThfr fjrbff t*rr Irwr;’ 

WTW wrai w uvtttwi ’ 

■ ^ ?nf5PT WPT urswi 4€r; ’ 

' ^ ^ *m«rr wjf %wnrfrftr 

‘ ^ fTW , «nn»UT , 
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Tms SECOND OR Accusative case. 

481> ( ® ) The Object, that is the word denoting the 
person or thing upon whom or which the effect of the 
•action takes place, is put in the Accusative case; such 
as, — ‘rmsmw ‘ ‘wpt 

^ Hirar %wwr;’ ^ifr ^<mr 

‘ % ^ &c. 

( i ) When the Object is not directly acted upoiu 
that is, when the coustructiou is passive ( ), the 

word denoting the object is put in the Nominative case ; 
as, — ‘ KPm ^15 ‘ &c. 

482. ( « ) The Accusative is used to denote the 

measurement in number, iinantity or weight; this is called 
the Accusative of Measure ; as, — • ^ ‘ qf^ 

^ ‘ <Trsrs?r ?iff5r kc. 

( b ) Words expressing the point, limit or duration 
of time are put in the Accusative case; as, — <nrrr 

5Tr3‘ «TRFc?r 'T¥5r 3Tf%.’ 

qTEfr ff <r^ I SFrtRT R*Ia»i 

^ ft- 

‘ fTfr I 

This is called the Accusative of Time. 

483. The idea of distance from one place to another 
is expressed by using the Accusative case; as, — ‘itfjr 
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scnr aTi% ;’ ‘ %rr ^rrr% tr*rf 

arr^^;’ &c. 

484. Verbs implying niotion. sis, — 

&c.f are really speaking trn usitive verbs and the ‘ 
words showing places towards wLiirli the motion is direct- 
ed are the Objects. They are put in rbo .Accusative cus,- ; 
as, — ‘ or TTfwm r ipyr;’ ' jfr ^rr grnrnerrff 

f^^;’ ‘ #r 52rr riw fWri^rr ’ ‘ -ifrarr ^r- 

S|5T % stTfr;^ WW,’ &«• 

Note. The word »TT^r^ ‘T the (list exaniplo 

is also considered to be in the Dative cano. 

485. The verbal participles j'<:>rTncd from iraiisitive 
roots take before them their olyects in the Acensaiive case, 
just like transitive verbs ; as, — r%^ W 

iirtTr;' ‘ ?fr^ ‘ h*# ff 

ST^;’ Ac. 

486. Nouns and ailjcctivt-s t.'xplanatory of the ob- 

ject are put in the Accusative ense in t}ie sentence ; this 
is to be called the Appositional or Adjectival Ac*cusati\ c; 
as, — ‘ ?^5rr?r?^ 

' Tir^t^r ?r?^rffr ^rser ? ' ^tc. 

Note. The Accusative is either inflo'-iecl or uniiifioctcd. 
The rales about using either kind of Acj ^sative are given in 
Section 458. 

487. Verbs signifying make ), ( to 

•create ), (to appoint), (to call), 

( to know ), ( to consider ), (to give ), 

( to teach ), ^etKt^ ( to tell ); ( to send ), 
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( to write to, or to inform ) and other verbs of simllatr 
significations take two objects, one direct and the other 
indirect, both of which are in the Acensative case. 

(a) The object upon which the effect of the action 
actually takes place, is called the Direct Object, and 
is generally pat in the nn inflected Acensative; and the 
other object is called the Indirect Object aifd is 2 )nt in 
the inflected Accusative. 

{b) The Indirect object which is put in the inflect- 
ed Accusative is ofteii said to be in the Dative case. 

(c) Examples: tr^rr 5fr«B“rra 

w'lwr gfrr’n’C or 3Ti%?r; ’ ‘ ^»fr^ ^ 5Nr 

TP^^rm *=f'T?rra: ’ ‘ sTpr^n’ ^ ^r*r- 

or HrfJftTr;’ ’ ‘ sTPRfNr 

‘»fr ?ri5tw;’ % 

or ‘ffr ^rr'rrar P<»lr»m &c. 

Note. Verbs re<iuiring two objects are called Factitive 
verbs. The use of two objects is explained farther on. 

The third or In.s l’iu-mextat, case. 

488. The priiicii>ul sense of the Instrumental case iff 

that is, theinstniniontormoans b)^ which the action is 

done; as, — ftr s B T- q rlf ^nTBTftwr; ' ‘ HTTft 

^5F8rfsff qrfrS w ’ * tfr ’rrrft nr- 

wdt; ’ ‘ q^r PtCpt ^hnr- ’ &c. 

489. In tlie and vfxii constructions, the Doer 
does not actnally jperform the action, bnt it is done 
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through his instramentality, therefore' the word denoting 
the Doer ( «ir^<TT ) iii the and >tt^ constractions is 
}>nt in the Instraineutal (*ase; as, — ‘ i ffTrogr ^ ^TT^T 

• ^ «irnT ’ ‘ Tr*rr? <i«r«>rr?r ‘ ’ ‘ gwf- 

’Tsrr^j ’ 

glr, qrar »r * < 

‘ Pns’irsF ft?rf W ?arf5Tfff, am# ff ’ 

This is the Instrameiitiil of Agency. 

490 . The agent of a poteutive ( ) verb takes 

the Instrameiital of the possessive adjective formed from 
the word denoting the original doer ; as, — ‘ =lfT*r 

sTTff » ’ ‘ gfwiw ^ ?’ &c. 

This is also tlie Instrumental of Agency, 

491 . Soraetinus in a phrase having the passive 

sense, the agent of a \ erbal participle is put in the Instru- 
mental case; this is also the Instrumental of Agency, and 
resembles the Nominative Absolute ( Sect. 480 ). Exam- 
ples : — ‘ ^»ir %m?t *irffrr; ’ ‘ 

pflrrrsr ^ rsrrrr frn^: ' 

‘ ^ '^?y?rr ^ 

3Tr?f» ^g<5gi» ’ 

* ’CFURi ?r# 

Wjsff HTtTF^ % ’ 
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492. Nounstliat express (object), gnT*T (reasou), 

(motive or origin) or ij^tr (occasion) of an action are 

put in the lustrnniental case; as, — • 5Tf*T^^r HURT 'Erf- 

HT® fiTfrr; ’ ‘ f2jT tssrper frrfr ^rirfr; ’ ‘ srwr 

»fr 5 wr cfrrfjT ' ‘ ??nr ifir ^ 

TrftSTW ^rr arnr; ’ *c. This is the lustniraental 
of Motive (^^ 4 f ^^r). 

493. The lustrumoutal i< nsoil to cx])ress t)je 

sense of ‘ according to ’ or • with tiio authority of; ’ sndi 
as, — ‘ JTT^'Trfm arrir itct ' fr »Tfe g?RT«rf^ jfyr 

sinrrrf Vrry srrff; ’ ‘c^rrsTr ^ tTsnr tthfet’; ^c. 

This is the Instrumental showing Cause j^^RTgf 3‘^r*Trj. 

494. The maimor of doing an action is e.xpres.sod 

by the Instrumental : as, — 5Thr«rr aTR% *3’- 

’ ‘ ^ f^sTH^rfr^ 3iR^r,' is the lu- 

stniinental of M.anner (frf^^r^R' ^j^nsrr) 

495. The Instrumental olteii denotes companion- 

ship or tlic acoom 2 )aiiying circumstance; in this case, the 
termination used generally is ^ff or ijfr, often with m be- 
fore it (/. <>. ^r^f) ^ or trNrrHtsfff 

■'TTw; ' ‘ flr^^fr 5EwrnCr€f nwr;’ ‘ nrnt^ff 

*rfT ‘ # (=f5T9i^ jh?, i- e. with 

his life.) CTTfiyr.’ This is 

496. M'itli verbs indicating motion, the convey- 
ance i)ecomes the instrument ; or the word denoting tho 
path is ])ut in the Instrnvnentai case : as, — ‘ 

srrtr, w Tr^rwf ‘ % arrirtrsi^ ^ arr- 

»nrr^ 'Trtwrsro ‘snrr sTnnrrfi^ '^sglpErirtfr^T w- 

^ ;’ ‘ ^ 5lrt?r 

‘ 4ir siiiw^V #r^;’ &c. 
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‘ sn^ sran' g^T< r*r. 

497. The Iristraniental is used to denote the 
luofisurement; us, — ‘ 

qnnftt f%^fNr ;’ ' nr »rrB^wf fr^r Tsifsff 4t?rr 
3Tr|;’ ‘ ?r^ 5Nr%;’ itf!. This is the Instramental of 

j\Ieasarement (. »Tftqr"rr#f ). * 

498. The cause of ans’ effect or defect is jjut in the 

Insi ruraeutal case; as, — ‘ j?r% '?rrw »rr#f i* 

• #r ?rfiTi^ 3T1% ‘ ?fhT ^r^rr ftw<n^ srfvrar ^ ; 

^ «TRT^ wirsrr 5 ti%;’ 

‘ ^ 3T% »nTr H^g|T% I 3T»fr»r?Tr 
' qg^ ^r i f firfyr Pnfg i MtrfNr %^rr ^nTi.’ 

This is the Instramental showing Cause. 

49'.?. Adjectives that express similarity, want, ac- 
([uisition or excess of qualities govern the Instrumental 
of the person or thing Avith whom or which the compari- 
son is made ; as,— ‘'W^' ’ifrJTN;’ ‘ 51^1^ ‘ »T^3nT- 

^wr;’ 

‘ int^Tsfr. ’ f^fg. 

'fliis is the Instramental of Comj)atison. 

500. The Instrumental expresses the deration of 
time in the sense of ‘ after certain time ; ’ as,— ‘ ^ ^ 
^TlTgfsff %f5r! ' ‘ l%^nnir %arf^ • ' 

* Hero the Instrumental is expressed by using only the 
olJiqtie form* 
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‘ ^ frrwr w"nf . ' 5#><w:. 

This is the Instramental showing Time ( ). 

501. In the case of the roots ^8|', &c. the 

words denoting the objects with which to play, are put 
in the Instramental case ; — as, — ‘ #ir7ql4f> wtswWf, T- 

, fPlfwwWf ^ssfinr; ’ &c. 

The foubxh ob Dative case, 

502. The person or thing to whom or which some- 

thing is given, or for whom or which something is done, 
is called the The purpose of the action is also 

called A nonn denoting hsttr is put in the Dative 

casejas, — ‘nwr 

‘g 3 Fwr*r*ri^ 52!^ srf^? ’ ‘ fir irR% 

;al5tw;’ ‘ ’ &c. 

Note. The noun in the Dative case often denotes the 
indirect object, because the action of the verb often effects botli 
the ^bing done as well as the person or thing for whom or 
which the thing is done; .as, — ‘ *ft ^WRT ' her<j 

the action ^rrsRf' takes its effect on jf|w as well as on . 

503. The Dative is used to denote the sense of pro- 

portion, comparison, exchange, or the rate at which some- 
thing is sold; as,— ‘ srlt'^^rra’ ’ ‘ wt F«TWRr 

wm ’ ‘ wr^rtNr str 3Ti%; ’ ‘ »ir- 

«ri?rc ^ ^5 ’ ‘ tNw 5r% ?i%T?Kr str-,’ 

‘ WT 5*|f %«npiiRr ’ &c, 

‘ srR-, 3trI— 

»!R> *T®r a r rw ^ ^ wrt- ’ 

This is the Dative of Comparison or Proportion. 
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504< ( a ) The Dative case is used to denote the 
motion to or rest in a place; as, — ‘ or 

5iwr; * ‘ »Tr^ir ^rrvmt ’ ‘ htbt *imr to- 

‘f*fr^^rn!FvrrH ’ ‘grrtftwr^r- 

* ‘ nrr% ni^r ^ ’ Ac. 

This is the Dative of Place ( ’^3^f ). 

( i ) In .such examples; as, — ‘ fr sftq qr^qTwr; ’ 

< 5?rf% wrt >rtT ji%w; ' the 

Dative denotes Place. 

( c ) The Dative also expresses time; snch as, — ‘ Jir 
srrff; ’ ‘ «nt ^setSTw; ’ ‘ tstt ’trrtfgr m;’ 
‘ ■srr; ’ ‘ w ^ ' ‘ ^rftprr 

g<4><i ra' HHiff; ’ Ac. This is tlie Dative of Time ( ^- 

W«ff )• 

(^d) The word denoting the event or occasion at or 
■on which something liappens or takes place, is pat in the 
Dative case; as, — ‘ 1 »TnTlft f^^rafNr ’ ‘ 

^jns^nr ’ ‘ ?fR ftcFTm; ' ‘ »nfr 3^- 

' Ac. 

505. The Dative is used ro denote reason, canse> 
purpose, motive, effect or the nse of any thing. This is 
called the Dative of Purpose ( ); as,—* ^ 

5»rrr>r ?tirw; ’ ‘ ?TJ€r; ’ ‘ 

?!rnRr stpt; ’ ‘ fNmff r%irnT«rra- ' ‘5%wr sSnr* 

’ ‘ smfi^ ’tt; ’ ‘ prrsrr'^ ot; ’ 

< * Tr ^ i ft i tH ^3r*T srr^; ’ 

3fn>^ (^r). 
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( <i ) rii 0 Dative is sometimes aseil iu the sense of 
the Instramental to express reason or purpose ( ^ 

); in this sense, the post-position is generally 
used; as,— nrRT(?rr«nr)r^rwr fWr 
’ ‘ TnRr^r sr (TTPSTr^) fs^rrar <r%r5-,’ 

‘ ?TnTr ^ ^ r ^ 5errf«mr f r^. ^ 

• '?mr 9s6-'^5(rft?fr, ff % *t 

^ Jirrrwf ^ sfr^r. ’ Tg’T W ' fftii . 

• 3<TSTwr ?Tft ^ *r?w »rst, 

arw ^rg?TJ% sr, ’ ^jpr. 

This is also the Dative of Purpose. 

506. Dative expresses possession, mastery or 

ownership; as,— ‘ Tsrrtr 'nm: en^;’ 'eirrwr nnc 
5 ^ ‘ jRrrfJrr jirh^ ?inT f ^^Pf<n wn%; ' &c. 

This is the Dative of Possession. 

507. Verbs meaning to loso govern the Dative of 

the thing in which one suiters the loss; as, — ‘ ^ffenu 
^srrTRT ’ ‘ ^5«r«T i%5rr?T g^tr^; ’ &c. 

508. The adjectives %rsr» gtr, ^rft, 

^Rr?r» &C. govern the Dative; as, — ‘f <ir® 

#«• 8Ti%; ' ‘ t vrrsg 'rl^rwr frfe; ’ ‘ t «nff ; ' 

‘ wr yr^iTf gwlrwr 3T(%; ' ‘ 'TT?pnrRr ’ ‘ g«nr- 

®?rr?r 5 K#t; ’ &c. 

( a ) These adjectives govern the Dative of the 
action with which they are joined; and the Agent of the 
verbal noun in the Dative case denoting the action is also 
put iu the Dative case. This Dative has the sense of the 
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lustrnm^iital. Such as, — ‘ ^ 

<ar ° »Tr<q sti%. ' 

* ^ «srcr. ’Ernrr ^ 

This is the Dative of Agency. 

509. AVords of saintatioii or blessing govern the 

Dative of the person to whom the salutation &c. is offered; 
such as,— ‘ spr^irn:; ’ ‘ 5^?nnfiTi?r ?T«T^r*r; ’ ‘ 

^ ' ‘ gJTT^rr 3Tnfr!rfT; ' &c. 

510. Verbs expressive of the feelings of senses, 

.such as, — ‘ ;^5t, ^rz^, »Tr5Pr, <nnr^, 

^sr^, ^mr^, ^7^- ?5T*I^, &c. govern the Datfve 
of the person or thing that feels; e.xamplcs : — ‘ stnzr^ 
?rsT?i srrft; ’ ‘ ^'gwr »r?in- ’ ‘ %7r?Tr ^r# ' ‘ ^- 

»=?Rr ^vt: 5 r sjfnr? ’ ‘ »rwr t sir^ ' ‘57: 

TPfT ’STT'rtT HTff ; ' ‘ V TTST ttr frnrw; ' &c. 

Note, Had tlie verb^ in tlic above sentences been trau- 
;<itive, the words in the Dalivo case would have been the sub- 
jects. They, therefore, denote the agent of the action and this 
may be called the Dative denoting Agency, 

511. ( a ) In the case of potentive ( ^rfZT ) verbs, 
f he Agent is put in the Dative case; as, — ‘ *,v 5T g^TT- 

’ ‘ rjTFET ’ ‘ *r?!T 5r?r7^; ’ '■fee. This is the Dative 

of Agency. 

( d ) Jn the ejpfi^ construction of a potentive or 
causal verb, the word denoting the Agent is also placed 
in the lustrnmeutal of the possessive adjective of that 
word; as,— ‘ or »rwr wiTT^j ’ &c. 

22 
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( c ) The Agent of verbal derivatives^ such as,-— 

^rnifsT^, ifmfi-, &c. is 

placed in the Dative case; as,— aRR 

sTi%j ’ ‘ mm -sTR^rr^ or sTi%; ' ‘ ^mr-srmf *1%; ’ 

‘ Dative of Agency. 

(a) Sometimes the Instrumental is also used in 
such cases; as,— ‘mi^ -stt^ ^ or ^rm t ^TPtr &c. 

The fifth or Ablative case, qf'qn? 

512. The chief sense of the Ablative case is sr^TT fR * 

That from which separation, whether actual or con- 
ceived, takes jilace, is called stirtw, and is put in the 
Ablative case; such as,— ‘ ffr armr; ’ ‘ R ^g Rr s*! 

arm *R^nm» ’ ‘ €r *1^ 5CRRv|?r ^Rvrffli ’ ^ 

’ &c- It has thus the sense of 

‘ from ' in English. 

513. The iiersou, place or thing from whom or 

which the action proceeds, is put in the Ablative case; 
as,— ‘1 qm?fr ’ft *rRf^; ’ ‘ frRr«reR ir t3^; ’ 

‘ RRrrRHjr ’ ‘ »TRRtiH 

iR 

514. Sometimes the action is expressed as pro- 
cee(Ung from the doer of it, and the word denoting the 
doer is put in the Ablative case; as, — ‘ iRRTRtfH or 

^ ' mrmT»inj?r 

This is the Ablative showing Agency. 

515. In the expressions having the sense of com- 
parison, and with the adjectives >m,R€rT> Rm? 

f%TT5Rr> i%^r> 3 ^r, &C. used to express compari- 
son, the Ablative is used of that with reference to which 
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the comparison is made ; as — ‘ ^ aTi%; ’ ‘ fT- 

Wfsr ftz *nr; ' ‘ *f^rf5T ^ "irrc srr^; ’ 

‘ *nTff^ «»^N’ ^ sTnroPWT} 

5f^5T%^RnfiT es5'>rnT*TJr^^35srr. ’ 

^r€rt?r. 

Note. •In making comparison there ought '‘to be two 
separate things or two groups of things when we use the Ab- 
lative case ; when we compare one thing out of a class with 
the remaining things of the same class, that is, an individual 
with the other members of a class taken together, the Loca- 
tive case must bo used ; such as, — ^ ^ 

^ ant ’ ^ correct; but to say that ^ 

g T ’ is incorrect • because, ^3# com- 

prise ?ff also, and so there are not two distinct groups in the 
second sentence. It should be ‘ ^ 

516 To denote the duration of time or the distance 
between two places, the point of time or place from 
which we measure is placed in the Ablative case ; such as, — 

‘ qCT i tft gq snt; ’ ‘ ’tw 'I’t »nr?r 

sfTlVj ’ &c. 

Tbe sixth OB Genitive case. trsY 

517- As has been already observed ( see Section 
206 f ), there are no forms for the Genitive case in Mara- 
thi; and the adjective in is asod as the sobstitate of 
this case. The different nses of the adjective in •qy ex- 
plained in the Chapter on Adjective below are the signi- 
fications of the Genitive case. 
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Thb aEVEsxH OB Locative CASE. 

518> The placd on ot at which an action is re- 
in-eseuted as taking place is called and the word 

denoting it is pat in the Locative case; us, — ‘ 

‘ ^Tlr>lfr rr9r?rr?ri ’ ‘?Tr:?n!rr?fif !pr 
^Rmr; ' ' ^ 'ihr? ari^w; ’ &c. 

( a ) Locative is used to denote the tinTo when an 
action takes place; as, — ‘ 5 ft srrfw; ’ ‘^^rrerhr 5 ?^^- 

rrm; ’ ‘ f%?rr ’ ‘ iT?2ir qr^^r 

’ &c. This is the Locative of Time ( grrwnff )• 

518. When adjectives like %’=q'. %?r: &c. are 

used to distinguish the 2 jre-cuiinence of one individual 
iiom the whole class, the things with respect to which 
such distinction is shown are put in the iiOcative. This 
sense is generally exiiressed in English by the superla- 
tive degree and by the propositions ‘of’ and ‘among;’ us,- 
, 3Tr'T5'«Tr ^>f!-fF*rr 3Ti%f ’ ‘ qr^aThr 

3Tr>i ’ ‘ ‘T^^rer qpr^rhr ’ &c. 

520. (a) Words signifying (faith), 1 %’qra' ( be- 
lief), BTrtTBfr (attachment), (love), srrfr (respect) Ac. 
govern the Locative of the person or thing for whom or 
which the ^Ji^r &c. is shown; as, — ? 2 iT^r 3 ?^ or 

3Tr1; ' ‘ qrffl ’sr^r f%qr qrw 

srrff;' ‘ fNrrrf * 1 %; ' &c. 

(i) Adjectives like s^tt and meaning engaged 
in, ’ and frqnr, i% 5 T, ^4 Jnft% «T 5 , qii^rT, &c. mean- 

ing ‘ skilful, ’ are used with the Locative case; such as, — 

‘ ‘qipc; ’ ‘ gsirc Brr»n?r s’nr;’ ‘ s^nr;' ‘ 

' * %fT?r qrt»m; ' &c. 
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621. After a Locative termination or post-position 
is added to a noan, the whole form of the Locative case 
is considered to be a nonn denoting place or time; and 
the terminatious of the Ablative case and wr> and 
of the possessive adjective are added to it; such 

as.—* ‘ HwNr, ' * ' ‘ varr ’ ‘ ’ 

* ’ ‘ ’ wriSrpy, ’ * ’ &c. ^[see Sec- 

tioji 206 Ujy (5)] 

General Observations. 

522. Cases are formed by adding terminations as, 
well as post-positions. In the foregoing explanation of 

. different senses of respective cases, both the terminatious 
and post-positions are equally considered. 

523. When one and the same termination or ])OSt- 

position is to be applied to several nouns in tJie same sen- 
tence, it is applied to the suitable form of the prononn 
‘ ' representing those nouns taken together, and those 

nouns are put in the Nominative case standing in appo- 
sition to the pronoun. But when each nonn is to be parti- 
cularly mentioned the termination or the post-position 
is applied to each of them separately for the sake of em- 
phasis or distinction; such as, — ‘ rnrr. 

BrfsTT ^r; ’ 

. ‘ «Tr frw arlf utwrf^T ?rf»nf ? ’ 

* n»n%. ’ 

nrz?CT«arr 

^ fiffrsifPviT srfiY ’ 

wTTO. 
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524. Sometimes two words come together in pairs 
without any joining word between them, or without a 
compound being formed of them; in this case the termi- 
nation is applied to the last word and the first word takes 
the oblhine form only; such as, — ‘ ^ Trwt-'TRrhff WSTfjr 
®n%;’ ‘ ^ fmt- trgifc drarfrr; ’ ‘ Tr»n’ 

^ 3Tft: ’ ‘ 9mr-#^iw *tN- arnSi-; ' &c. 

525. 'When two or more words belonging to the 

same case are joined with a co-ordinating indeclinable, 
the same terminations or post-positions of that case 
shonld be applied to all; so instead of, — ‘"wnTT} wtTf> 
sTn% ( stww. ) it should 

be ‘'WT'TT, srrf^ 'nwnrr arr^; ' or ‘ 

‘ 3Tjf®r <Tr?raT ’ 

or ‘ «wrT, ftr, »T$r55Er?r anf^ ar?^r»pr iiftarr an^. ' It is 
difficnlt to observe this rule in poetry, bnt it shonld be 
followed in prose. 

526. Instances are fonud in poetry in which San- 

skrit forms are nsed to denote cases in Marathi. 
Sometimes very enrions forms are used; and sometimes 
the forms of one case arc nsed to denote another Case; 
as in the oxamide — ‘ WT wr#? fhfir, «PTm (sprhr)*’ 

g%^. 

Note. As such uses are now very rare, it is needless to 
add any more examples. 

The Oblique form. 

527« In Marathi poetry, especially in the writings 
of and and sometimes even in prose). 
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the of the noan is made to represent the forms 

of all cases ; i. e. the obliqne form is put to denote any 
case. ' In such constructions, the proper form of the case 
is to be known from the context. The following are the 
examples ; — 

(a) Accusative : — ^ 

* 5«rr 

‘ far ^ ^sTr*r ’ 

* -^t art ’ 

WT»rT. 

‘ u»r ar®r ( dative ), 

anff wuwr 

dative ). ^ 

5%^T. 

(A) Instrumental ; — 

‘ far <ihbt. q o6r< i i ’ 

‘ sTrr^t «fc««i463 ^8l»T ’ 

‘ «pr Pjft# yf^W ? ihff 55T. ’<Tar«rpit. ’ 

* 4ng qre r lPf g r r jfrf wff *r gart, ’ 

* Tnrr ar^nsfrPr ait anPra, ’ 

‘ «?Trw siTw iryPrsrW*ft, gpnl^ %P«r(rf wf¥*>i iJhft, 

* ^ JlftHT aigffrf %»ff ^srrft rgiFrr ( dative ) uniaT.** 
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‘ *?rT ^ 

graftf ^fwr ( dative ). 

‘ aar ?Rara 51% ’ 

<.W^T^ - 

‘ ^r^rsp, 

3T# Traff- ’ 

‘ fra 3T^ >rwr 

srfNraft f ’ 

sarora- 

‘ ^a«r 5rf?ft, »nr# arra aara^ >Tftar. ’ 

‘ a’^iTw arsraaar f^Fr^ Rra# sr^ at (dative) ' 

atafita- 


(c) Dative : — 

‘ 5?rr ftafr»r a wt ar^rr 1 arTO aTw^rfarar^^!! 
tt ^irfa^. ’ 

5%^- 

* m, snr, aar, waftar art. art aar, aar snar. 
ararf^ fr ^ar aft arwr^^rr atRr*aT arrar- ’ a^fWa. 

‘ ^r^art »!%, atf ^ar t i^rf ’ 

‘ a«fir ^ftar, srpWNr-Nrarr, 

a»r ff sflwrr 3*ft* ' 

( d ) Ablative ; — 

‘ arft aRa^-ar fff. a5«if gfkar^)- ’ 

* afftert ^»ftaft?ara ara®r ftif a®«ft a^aRr, 

‘ g^ggrff(tarf) fttnr fa« f Pt aa arrai^. ’ 


a#«* 
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( e ) Gonitive : — 

‘ >T4«noKr, ^ (■#) 

cMys sr. ^fsr Vrff ’ 

‘ ’^'Tt 3T7ft-, ?ff ^ Tr^sfr. ' 

g%*«r- 

^ *fhr nrfff V ^ 

" ^*r f^fff , 5^ ?fr 

‘ 5%^ Jn^r (instr.), ^rfWt ’ 

{ / ) Locative ; — 

‘ %»?yr m *r nrSt ^ ^fftorrlf. ' ’sft’Tc* 

^ tff ^»TTrqreft ?rf5^, ^»T5Tr ’ 

‘ *rsr TT^Rrf sEnKw ^ wf^rar |£r ,<iafcive) qr nr%; ’ 

‘ wrRr, gnr^ jt# wip^rr-’ 

‘ >r3T JTffEiT ?r% ?8?i ' 

‘ arnffr*^ ^ <rfHar ^55 5 ^rr=^r. ' 

Post-Positions. arsai^- 

528. Indeclinables are need instead of case teriui- 
uatioBS, when the latter do uot convey the desired or ap- 
propriate meaning, or when terminations cannot be used 
in the case of certain nouns. For instance, the sense of 
?K^ in cannot be expressed by any' termination. 

So also the termination f- of the Locative case cannot be 
added to all nonns, and therefore, the locative of those 
noiiDS.ia formed by adding the Posb-Poaitions iSfc* 
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629> Some of the Post-Fositions were originally the 
forms of cases; snchas, srfgjT, *n^r 

are the forms of the Ablative; jpn^ and are the forms 
of the instrnmental of jprrr and and >r^, 
Pr®r^> are the forms of the Locative. 

530. We now give below the Post-Positions used to 
indicate different cases with their various significations ; — 

( I ) The Accusative — ( a ) The post-positions inf, 
If#, ( wnfrir, pfrg# ) show the object;, 

as,— ’ &c. 

{ b) All these and wfoy denote the indirect object; 
as, — ‘ ’ ‘ # 3T<Tfnir ^rStw;’ &c.. 

( 2 ) The Instrnmental —(a) — ainKW, 
fft. and 9rgfr show the agent ; as,— w 
% ’ ‘ ^Nnsrsf, ’ * ’ ‘ ’ ‘ ^ nr#, ' 

' ’ ‘ ’’Tram--?rg?f , ' ‘ *tw h hj# f ^r?^- 

#^«TnT ^TRT #. ’ ) 

(^) g^, ## and indicate the 

cause of the action ; as, — ‘ or ST^ sf- 

# sr^rwr ?rn#; ’ ‘ cthto PfoSRinwT 

fTSWRf ’ ‘ *ft IHf ’ 

‘ Ri«ri4rlf ’ 

(tf) ir?r^> ’Eff , ^#rnT, ^^fr, and 

mark companionship ; as, — ‘ iirvinO^ gr- 

wr; ’ ‘ gif^ff or giR^fPr; ’ ‘ ^fiR?rr #t# 'rff ; ’ ‘ jpr 

(<f) and f ff ^jii f u denote companiooship 

only ; wlule %«F#* include the pereoo or 
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thing denoted by the word to which they are added, 
and mean ‘ besides. ’ 

(e) To show the Instramental of comparison trff ( *r- 
fhsr ), 5rfW, JT»rT^ and ar^sErr^ are nsed ; as, — 

‘ 3«*rrrt}- ^ ^ ?r!rf^- ’ 

‘ *fl^r srrff ^T»ff ^W?. ^ ’ 

‘ ^ »nf?Tf f^RCT nrf, ’ 

‘ »Tfir ^ ’ERW ’ Tr*rfr. 


‘ ffhRT^r or 3wr ^ gtpr ^ir«r ? ' &c. 

(/) ?rr^»?rr-WT?!fl‘-^rR# is originally an adjective ; 
btit iETIT# ( the neater form ) is used like a Post-position, 
qr?^ is similarly the neater adjective. 

(ff) To express the sense of omitting, leaving oat, or 
excepting, ^rfhr, ^^iT5ir>5R, qvTsgw. fl®r, 

ffiwnr are used. 

(A) WtWyr, fft, f%vrr> and many other Post-positions 
often take the case-form instead of the obliqae form be- 
fore them ; as, — 

‘ ^r«r, 'Tr«nr#T ?rhrq®r, 

+ + + +qtRr«T^r^f ^friTT- ’ snwfRr. 

‘ ’ &a. are also the similar forma- 

ot pronoons. 

( 3 ) The Dative — (<^0 The Post-positions of 

the Accusative case; such as, — tmff, «nT> Jn^, 
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are need in the eense of the Dative case, to indicate 
the indirect object; as, — ‘ ’ ‘ 

eT'FTPT ?rif*lr?if7r. ’ ^rnff, wnfr^fl’, &«• 

are more extonsivelj’ nsed in poetry; as, — ‘ srar 

strtjt Trrlr. ’ 

(d) 111 the sense of lEfnTFi't the Post-positions gnr^j 
^fbri, ^rrflf, f^Prtr, and are employ- 
ed; as,— ‘ or iffsrr ir^yr ’trt irirK^;' ‘ ^rmr^ 

or art 5r»^ *T%. ’ 

^ i^rF.r 5Fft<Tr, ff % sr ?V#r. 

^rr-^rmrpr^ >T%>nr ^ err^- ' C3*ir«r«fl%?r. 

(c) sTfST and ^sjr mean ‘ /(?»■ ' or ‘ in thu placi'. of ' 

anybody; as, — ‘ or ^?fyr f ‘ ftr««rrirfw 

'Trff^j ' &n. 

(d) w, wnrr^ are also employed to exjiress 

the Dative of place; as,— ^ *rrfr-5nr or -ff^t ifwr- ' 

( 4 ) The Ablative — ( a ) The Motion from, is 
expressed by arf^fT, «Trq7T, ^nsr^T 

and as,— ^rtTiirr. irrirr^^sT, ’eptI^, ff^nrTnjfr, 

wsn^'T; 5^2i?r; &e. 

(b) The selection or choice from many things or the 
distinction of one thing from another is expressed by art^, 
JT^ and as, — ‘ ?Tr ?r# 3Ti»«ri^ ??srr tfr^; ’ ‘‘ 

5W5»»r>r|fr <n^ arpr;’ 5wi%5(ff «ftcwr mr 
’ &c- 

(e) The agency in the ablative case is indicated by 

frg?r> 'nWT* (see 8oc. 5U ). Such as,—' 

or iFrfvrTTi'rt^iinTfi^’Tnff’; ’ ‘^fhrrapTsmr q’«i» ’ft? 

’ &o. 
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(d) shows placo in tho sense of motion from, 
across, over or by the side of ; as, — ^ 
anwr; ’ ‘ if^«rTfwT ^ ‘ ^rnsrn" ^rhrww; ’ 

‘ 5f«Tr ^TPff- ’ ‘ % ^Rssit 

>fW?fhT3Tlti’ &e. 

(«) 'Tra’W is also nsed in the same sense ; as' — 

‘ f?r^ PrTvyrqmr^ ’ &«. 

(/) and express the sense of comparison : 
as, — ‘ cnn'^t?rt sti%; ’ that is, if a comparison be 

macle, ffr will be found cleverer than rr’TT- Additional 
examples : — 

• qPr wq 5^7? %P5r qf^^tr- q?:??r ^ af^r. ’ 

‘ f ^srirr ??:?• ' 

T^urrqqw- 

(</) q^ is used to mean urotioii towanls or upto ;. 
as,— ‘ w qcrg»r or qnjq »^Tq?r irwr- ’ 

(/<) As in the case of space, so in the case of time, 
qii^ means ‘ till or until ; ' as, — q^qm^q STTWq^; ’ ‘ q- 
f^qr qftqr-3TOK74q; ' &c. 

(5) The Genitive or Possessive case qfl- — 
This case denotes ownership or possession and relation^ 
which is expressed by qffr, qnr?r> qrqq, wrq^, 

4f, fl# and ; as, — ‘ w; ' ‘ ^fT qjTwrqrqq? ’ ‘ 5- 

wrsr#ar; ’ ‘ 8T»'arrer/%q4f or ' ‘ gisn‘q#’ff J ’ &oi 

is also used in the same sense ; as, — ‘ eqftrafit sRt^ 
*wf»rr. ' 
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( 6 ) The Locative case ® ) To 

express the sense of this case, viz., the sTf^RtTT of time and 
place, a number of Post-positions are used. They are as fol- 
lows arnfl^, erhar. ^rw- 

larr^ff, «r5lr«R%, ’ifti 3:wi?r» ar^r- 

wr, wrta:. »rr, , wHt, ^r?rr«?t* ’rnflr wrfl. *rr- 
?r«reT, w»r??iT?r, fjnr«T, wr*flwMT, ^- 
cnr. ^r^^rr, 

&c. 

{b) All these Post-positions express either time or 
.place, which is plain enough from their meanings. But 
there are several among them whicli express both time 
and space ; as, — 5^) Bnl’, &c. 

(<;) expresses both time and space and means 
all over, through or throughout, universally} as, — 
enPHTj 

(d) srfw is used in the sense of as in * thttb 
‘ ermwr arlnrOT, ' ‘ trdB stMI) ’ 
^rff * and such other phrases. 

Note. Instead of Tnt(t or jrfqff 

&o« is more frequent. 

(«} ^ and are used in the same sense as in 
or 3Ti%.’ 

(f) means ‘ immediately ' in the sense of the 

Locative; as,—* ^ vsrrw^r^ ^TtNt ^ ' 

(y) or is nsed in the same sense; 

as, — ‘ % ft- ’^rrwBTWWT-’ 
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Note. This was originally an adjective and therefore 
it is changed for genders : — ‘ #r trwr, ’ ‘ 

(fi) 9T€f means 'after' or ‘as a consequence of souao 
event;' as,— ‘ eT5>T^^ ’et# sitsjst ‘ iar^*rf€f «sgr 

&c. 

( 7 ) The Vocative case — Post-positions 

tised in addressing are, sniT, er^, srsft, I’ and it in the 
singular, sr^, and sft- in the plural and s^, \, and ^ in 
both the numbers. Of these, > either precedes or follows 
the nouns; as, — ‘ % %Tr. ' ‘ ’ ‘ ' ‘ ' and 

the rest precede the Vocative forms ‘ ’ ‘ aft t’TTj ’ 

‘ SUIT ’ ‘ srf^ or sTsfr f sirf^, ’ &c. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


TUB AIlRAIVGEHE.Vr OF A SBATEXCE- 

( 1 ) The order of words. 

531. Ill Marathi, the order of words in a sentence 
is us follows : — liist of all comes the subject or nomi- 
native, then follows the object, after which comes the 
adverb; and tho verb comes last of all ; as, — ‘ iff 

532. The order of words in Marathi sentences of 
different kinds is generally niichanged. For example, 
the following sentences though differing in sense, have 
the same order of words: — 

A.^iertive (RrvjrqTq-cfr)— m’lf TRffS^ srr^. 

Interrogative — JTr& 'Tnff? 3TTf ? 

Imperative (STr^rr^4T) — *rr^ ITiff? ^FT- 

Exclamatory (T^r^rei^T)— qX^TT? ^=fr?r ^ 

Conditional C^rrTSr^)-'(^) Xrdlr? 3Trt (i e ar- 

&o. 

Negative or ^rr^ffi: ?5fr?f}xr ^rr^. 

(^a) It is apparent from the above that howsoever 
the sentences may differ in meaning, they do not differ 
in the order of their words. Since the introduction of 
Xmnetuation, different meanings are exiiressed by different 
marks of punctuation. In conversation or discourse the 
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dift'er®ace ia ineaniag is expressed by the tone of the 
speaker and by the stress laid npon particular words. 

533. The following rules are generally observed re- 
garding the order of words in a sentence : — 

(a) Cases of substantives generally follow their 
natural order in the sentence. 

(4) The subject, and the agent in the iiMrumental 
or the dative case, are put in the l)egiuning of the 
sentence. ’ 

(c) The object should be placed as close as possible 
to the verb. 

(d) The direct object or one in the accusative case 
must be placed nearer to the verb than the indirect ob» 
joct or than one in the dative case. 

(fi) Examples : — ‘ ' ‘ w srr- 

S*r ?inrw arn??; ’ ' ‘ftt- 

^ srrssrsfr j%>^5TnTP0r>w ’ 

534. A stress is generally laid by the speaker on 

iudcclinables showing place and time and on nouns having 
a similar meaning. Hence such words immediately 
follow the subject; as, — ‘ffl- ^or nrihnc 3T:«T^r <1^ 

i'NHr srf^; ’ ‘ *fi‘ fNrTOrF55rhT rRnnrar fIbw 

’ ‘ ^niT FFrw «rr9rr; ’ &c. 

535. When the speaker attaches importance to a 
word or words over the rest, or when he wishes that the 
hearer should pay more attention to a particular word or 
words, he lays a stress upon it or them; that is, he pro** 

23 
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uoiiuces the word or words more forcibly. For iu- 
Btance, in the sentence ‘ wd?r «5Rr«?T 3Tf%, ’ if the speaker 
lays a stress on the word the sentence means ‘ ^ 

3 Tf% ’ i‘ e., ‘ H»rwr wrffj ’ or ‘ *nff, ’ or ‘ 
wrff- ’ ( he is sitting, and not Iging doivn, walking or 
standing ) . 

636. But in writing, such a stress can, of coarse, 
not be given; therefore, the more important word shonld 
be given one of the chief places in a sentence. 

( a ) Such chief places in a Marathi sentence are 
three; viz., ( 1 ) In the beginning of the sentence, ( 2 ) 
just after the subject, and ( 3 ) immediately before the 
verb; Examples : — ‘ 3 ^^ »rwr «m%%; ’ ‘ 

JTT^; ’ ‘ ^ ’ &c. 

( i ) In observing the above rule tljo indecliuables, 
such as, — :5Tr> &C., which must always be 

in the beginning must not be taken into consideration. 
Sometimes, however, other words are made to precede 
them; as,— ‘ yr»Tr 3TT 3?r?rr »fr ‘ % irsft 

?r wrer ' &c. 

537. As to the order of words in a sentence, no 
settled rules can be given. It generally depends on the 
practice of writers and speakers. The different modes 
of laying the stress on particular words will be seen from 
the" following illustrations : — 

(a) When a certain verb is to be particularly 
marked or when the excess of anything is to be shown, 
that verb is placed in the beginning ; and sometimes is 
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repeated ; as, — * sfr srrf*r ’ here , excess is shown. 

‘ 8TT?rT 5?r ! ’ ‘ afhrsff wrw ’fflrr# ^- 

S WT?w ‘ ^*T w«sTf arrrwr; ‘ ‘ srnrt 

^ST ?gT 5Tj%^, 3f *rr*r f^r; ’ ‘ *Tft wnrsft 

wff; ' ‘ 3T?Rfrw ftiw ?rc f^sFifhy ‘ ^riT?wr *rar f^srwr 
rirsw ! ’ ‘ mw 5re ’ ‘ «fhyi^ wc 

*n‘>mnrt!TN'; ’ ‘ ?nr scn^^. ' 

(d) Farther examples are added with exjllanatioiis : 

‘ ^ 'Wt w r ^ py Wt 3FT*r frfw, ’ here ^ has a stress on it, 

* aTT ^ py ^rr;’ here wiww is more important. ‘ jttc 

thwr^ffw; ’ here »nT is to be chiefly told. ‘ »|^ 

afhjjr ’ here the speaker wants to say particularly 
about the ‘ wtm 9€r srf^; ’ here the reporter wishes 

to say who is in the house. ‘ ?:nTr STT- 

ar; ’ here the speaker wishes to mark the time when 
Bama came from Bombay and not from any other place. 

II. The Subject and the Agrent. ^ gj^qrf . 

538 - (a) The subject in the sentence may be a 
noun, or a word used in sense of a noun ; that is, an atl- 
jective, a pronoun, a noun danse, oi' a noun phrase ; 
examples : — 

Bgnrnr ant- ( a noun ), 

W^rwr ^>>11 arras^hr WUW srrff- ( an adjective ). 

?ft' wnft- ( a pronoun ). 

gsrtsft pRw Phc r y ^r ra int ? ’«ThT#; or, \ a noun 

! dau^. 

ftrCPRira’ arrflrWRr ( a noun phrase, ) 

Koxx. When the subject is a noun clause or plu»^ 
the pronoun ^ or ST# comes after it. . 
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(b) The Agent is also a noun, a pronoun or an ad- 
jectivej as, cnrrW ^kth' ‘ ^Tf^j ' 

‘ 5in^ «Tr3tt^; ' Ac. 

ic) The Subject is always in the nominative case ; 
but the Agent is in the instrumental, the dative or the 
ablative case. 

(if) The Agent in the and >Tr^ir constructions is 
in the instrumental ; as,— ‘ ^K ’ ‘ 

H tnira *rrft5r; ’ &c. 

(e) With the potentive ( ) verbs the Agent is in 

the instrumental or in the dative ; as, — ‘ or »nw 


(/) With potential participles, as and 

with the verbal adjectives as ^nnsn^, Ac. the 

Agent is in the dative case; as,— ’ 
‘ sti%» ' 

(g) The Agent is in the ablative case in the following 
sentences; ‘ ^ ’ ‘ ^ 

' [ vide Sections 514, and 530 (a) (c) ]. 

639. When there are more than one Subjects joined 
by arrf^ and ) the verb is in the plural; as,—* ^ 
wvrr <prr«r5l^; ’ ‘ »ft>T ’ 

( a ) When there are more Subjects than one, they 

aiQ followed by the demonstrative pronoun fr or by the 
ad^ctive iror. If the Subjects are of the same gender, 
this pronoun or adjective is put in the same gender and 
plural aumber ; but if they are of different genders, this 
pronoun or adjective is put in the neuter gender and 
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plar*! uamber; such as, — ‘ fr^rr «TTPr or st% 

tif ‘ ?fi-» *t%, f^arrPr 2^ or 

3T<it 5^"“’’ 

( d ) Wlien the Subjects are all of the same gender 

the Verb is also of the same gender; as, — ‘^nnr srrf^ 

siT«T% 3 tt^; ’ ‘ srrf% »mrl3Tra‘ *mRr »n'?TT. ’ 

* 

( c ) But when the Subjects are of dlifei'ent genders 
the Verb is in the neuter gender ; as, — • cnir srrf^ ^irwr 
( ^ or srtrf ) ^;rr?r it^; ’ ‘ ?fp?r ^ arr^r 

5 ^ f ff- or 3T^f ) *TrTr?r 5li¥f arf^rr. ’ 

( i/ ) When there are more Subjects than one and 
they are all names of lower animals or some of them the 
names of human beings, the Verb agrees with the last of 
them; as, — ‘ srnrf r »Tr«r »rr^ ^rr s f^^r; ’ ‘ 3Tr»m 

•rrPr arnrH ari^; ’ &c. 

( c ) Wlion the Subjects are all names of human 
beings, then also the above rule holds good; i. e. the 
Verb agrees with the last of them; but in such a case, the 
Subjects are generally more than two; as. — ‘ (%w, hRT 
^"fr srnfl ; ’ &c. 

(y ) When the Subjects are joined by 3rinrr» ^ and 
^lif^r tho Verb is always in the singular; and when they 
are of different genders or numbers, the V erb agrees with 
the last of them; as — ‘ tptt nlfify r ^ 

’ &c. , 

( g ) Several Subjects are joined by filrgr which is 
often omitted; in such cases also the Verb agrees with the 
last Subject; as, — ‘ A, s^r, ^ ’ 

' ^ wtfir, f«rr, ’ 
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( h ) When several noons are introduced to explain 
the Subject, they stand like adjectives to the Subject or 
they stand in opposition to it; they make no change in 
the Verb; as,— ‘ T «Tftwr 

wr^, yr fifNTr ynrw'^rm ‘ ^ 

oiiTR f>qpir^r *rrt%^ ar^. ’ lu 

both these examples the Verbs agree with the principal 
Subjects q'yq- and%y?r respectively. 

( j ) A causative verb has two Agents, one of which 
is the chief one as regards the causative verb. This 
Agent is either in the first or third case according as the 
construction is or vrnfl- -Bat the other Agent 

that expresses the doer of the principal verb takes the 
instrumental post-position as, — ‘ 

aKnr ’ ‘ ?arrwr anw >fhir ( ^r«rf?r ) 

’ &c. 

III. The Object, 

640. Similar to the Doer and Agent, the Object too 
may be a noun, an adjective, a pronoun, a noun clauser 
or a noun phrase. Such as — ‘ ul ( noun ); 

‘ Btwrr' ( adjective )-, ‘ Ht vgra’ ’ 

(pronoun)', ‘ WATTS' clause ); 

‘ ’rrff ’ ( noun pkrase ). 

Noxb. All particular- rules regarding the use of Object 
-will be found in the chapter on inyt<rs. 

(a) A simple sentence has often more Objects 
than one; as,— ‘ ^ «rpT g'rrfl larml; ’ ‘ >fl’ Birt spf'» 
*ii'p'grT> ifgf »T*fNrnr &p. 
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( ^ ) lo the constrnction, the Verb agrees 

with the nearest or last Object from among a nnmber of 
them joined by arn®! or ?f, or fi^T* Such as, — ‘ jfJ- 
arrf^ ?5mfr; ' ‘ ^ viH 

srr^ arorfh^. ' 

Note. In such sentences ^ or in suitable fovms 
comes after all the Objects. If all the Objects have the same 
gender, the pronoun ^ or the adjective ar^TT is*of the same 
gender and in the plural number. But when they are of 
different genders, it is in the neuter gender and plural number. 

541. There are several verbs that govern two Qb- 
jects. The chief of them are: — 

and 

other verbs having the same meaning (see Sec. 487.) In a 
sentence with such a verb the Object to which the action 
is principally directed is called the Direct or Principal 
Object, and is put in the nninflected acensntive case; and 
the other Object is called the Indirect or Secondary 
Object, as the action has an indirect relation to it. The 
indirect or secondary Object is generally in the inflected 
accusative case; such as, — ‘ ^ 

‘ ffr^r 5??rar Tfwj' ^TTnEr ffw arf^;' 

‘ fffrr ‘ ^ ' 

‘ aTr»r®ffr arrmr 

sTfTTRr «cr5rr ' 

‘ i%it #3fif%4lr filRRfir.’ 4rd4ii* 

Note. It is habitual to parse the indirect object in 
the instances quoted above as the dative case. When 
the construction is changed into Et^ff*’r> the direct 
Object becomes the . Suhjocl^ and tiie indirect Object vqp* 
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mams in the dative case. The construction ( or ) 
is formed according to the rules ( see Section 462 ); as, — 

* nwit 5rr«r>rr?r ’ ‘ w’fhr 

‘ R r ? n ft^ arr'T^rra’ rrsrr ’ &c. 

, ( a ) In the active construction, both these Objects 
ti.’ ''the nninflected accusative case if both or either of 
till .1 happen to be the name or names of lower animals or 
in.; limate things, or sometimes even of human beings; 
and a construction is also formed; such as, — 
siPT 'rra?»» ’ ‘ l?- 

fr ^r^rr %??r- ’ 

542. When the direct Object is a verbal noun such 

as — eRcSj-, &c., it is often substituted by a poten- 
tial adjective such as e|7^, &c. in the dative 

case; as,— ‘ % 5^ or f^fnr?frar ’ ‘ 5 ?rf% 

wrrer (%«Tr t"!' or ^rr^arr^r snff. ’ 

N. B. In these cases, the forms n y ^ rtf a ri € r> CIHaiW are 
not in the dative case; the terminations that form the dative 
case are also added to form verbal nouns or gerunds. They 
are in the first or second case according to the meaning. 

543. When the indirect Object is a verbal noun 

denoting action, and when the construction is to be 
formed, the gerund in wfsfr or ^ is often nsed; such 
as,— ‘ jft CTHRT iHi r aSt srnrfsiT tnrf^; ’ ‘ ?nrer 

^ ’ lo sooh cases the verbal derivative 

should be considered as a noon. 

644. The indirect Object of the verbs ier»r- 
vTr^> &c. is a noun in the accosa- 
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tive case ; but the verb cannot agree with it and conse- 
qaently the cK4t% constrnction is not possible. In such 
cases tlie possible constructions are and »rrCr; as, — 
‘ fi&fr qr^r grfr??;’ ■ ^«[r?rr Ir- 

’ ‘ 3r4sT7=s^^• Tnmr strw *9"rfrTn; ’ ‘ ?Brr- 

9 3rs5r ' 

545. When the Object is a clause, it either comes be- 
fore or after the verb. When it precedes the verb the suitable 
forms of 9r or ar^rr? or the indeclinable intervenes 

to connect it with the verb. In poetry, however, these 
intervening words arc often omitted. Such as. — ‘ 
gifR srrfiw ar^ (or j: 9 «i!T) ^ ’ ‘ ^ aff «f|- 

SRPT gRflW, ' ‘ % *?WT?5T, 41 ?KPT ^PT, ’ 

‘ f^Pnr an^r?: ■sii't %airTr. ’ 

aTr^» arrwf ’ 

IV. The Subject and the Predicate. 
anpT 

646- That about which something is declared, 
told or said is the Subject or ^?rf ; ; us, — ‘ ctrt fSr- 

’ here is said of ?T*ir> therefore the word n^r 

is the Subject. 

547* In the construction something is de- 

clared of the Doer and therefore the word denoting the 
Doer is the Subject or In the con- 

struction the statement is made about the Objeot and hence 
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the Object is the Subject ( 3 ^^). In the construction, 
however, the action is simply stated and there is no asser- 
tion made about any thing or individual in particular; thus, 
in the construction there is no Subject ; as, — 

* rrJTT or ^»rr ?irr*r here something is said of 

TPITj hence that word is the Subject But in 

?frni ’ the verb tells something of qjr*r, hence it is 
the Subject here. Similarly, nothing is particu- 

larly declared of any word in the sentence ‘ jfr r^rrST 
*TNr9rr ^^nd so it is a Jirfl construction, and there 

is no Subject in the sentence. 

548. The words Subject, Nominative and 

arc alwaj s identical; and hence it is clear that the is 
always in the Nominative case. 

549. The verbs &c., are in- 

transitive and also do not require the word denoting the 
Doer. Thus they have neither Object, nor Subject, nor 
Agent too. They are complete in themselves. These 
verbs ai-e not to be included in the arrangement of sfif|i|S. 

550. (a) The Subject may be a simple word; or 
several words, that is, it may be enlarged; as. — ‘ ffir 

here the Subject is a single word. But if we say sflr- 
or ^p>rr wtc or arnriTr the Sub- 
ject is enlarged. 

(i) The Subject is enlarged by (1) an adjective, (2) 
inflected nouns and (3) explanatory words that are 
put in the nominative case is called the nominative in 
apposition, or adjectival nominative. 
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(c) When the Subject is enlarged, it is called 
or ( Enlarged Subject ), while in the un- 

extended form, it is called or 3T^r«jfirT 3 ^^ ( Simple 
or naked Subject) and the word or words added to en- 
large it, is or are called the Enlargement of the Subject. 

551. (a) AVhat is said, told, or spoken of the Sub- 
ject ( 3 f?[?r) as regards its doing or suffering, isi called the 
Predicate or ants^ffw); — ‘ ^srrm. ' here 
is told of 9 ^, therefore is the Predicate ( 
or rt^.) 

(b) The Predicate ( ) is generally a verb ; but 

when the verb srg- ( to l)e ) is used merely to Predicate 
something of the Subject ( ), and does not mean ‘ to 

exist, ’ it takes with it nouns, pronouns, adjectives &c. 
which form the Predicate along with the form of sTjgr; 
such as, — ‘ ffir ^rrt^ffTnrWT 3 tj% ’ ( noun ); ‘ 3 rrar 

At Atr »nrw Tiftwr ^ ^ sti% ’ ( pronoun ); ‘ ffwn- 5 ^- 
3 Ti^ ’ ( adjective ). 

(c) When the verb is transitive, it takes an object 

to complete the meaning of the predicate, Avhich is theu‘ 
called the ( ) Completion or Complement of the 

Predicate. Such as, — ‘ iffl- 30%^; ’ here, the mean- 
ing of the Predicate is not complete, and, therefore it takes- 
the Object to complete it ; and hence is the- 

( ) Completion or Complement of the Predicate^ 

Notb. What is called or (Object ) is always' 

the or complement. Therefore instead of 

it may as well be said 3;^ or The English word 

* Object ’ n^ay also be substituted for the word Completion. 
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552. The Object may be oularged like the Subject 

by means of adjectives, j»ronouiis and inflected words or 
nouns or pronouns dependant on it. These words are con- 
sequently called the Extension or Enlargement of tlie 
Object ( )* And according as the Object is 

oris not enlarged, it is styled. ( like the .subject) as 
Extended or Enlarged Object ( grgSlr«T or )• 

or Simple or Naked Object ( sir^'T? )• 

553. Several verbs have Indirect Objects in the tla- 

tivc ease or of the sigiiiiiciition. These are Indiroc^f 

Coniplonients ( ): or they may be taken 

us ‘ Extension of the Predicatr! ■ ( )• 

554. The Object may be a noun, a pronoun, an ad- 

jective, a noun clause, or a noun phrase ; such as, — ‘ ^ 
^rrwTre' sr5?T Wr ’( « ); ' ?«rrwr irkrir 

^ ' {a, pronoun ); ‘^r"rr adjective)-, 

‘ ^ >T9rr HTfrrT nrff ’ ( clause ); ‘ ^r'ff ^sil? 

’TrSf ' (p ■"oun phrase ). 

555. (a) To enlarge or extend the meaning of tlie 
Predicate adverbs, intieclinables, adverbial cltiuses, or ad- 
verbial phrases are used. These are called ‘ 

that is, the Enlargement or Extension of the Predicate, 
as they increase or enlarge the moaning of the Predicate; 
such as, — ‘ ’ («« adverb)-, ‘ f ?if^ ff- 

?fl’ arnw ’ ( a.n adverbial clause ); ‘ ^ 

( an adverbial phrase ). 

( i ) Like indeclinables, an extension of the predi- 
cate expresses time, place, manner, condition, surprise. 
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result, cause or reason, or!ect, &c., and may be classified 
as Extension showing tnne, place, manner, &c. 

(c) The inflected forms of nouns in sentences often 
modify the meaning of the Predicate. Tims, though 
they are nouns, they act like indeclinables if we view 
tliem with regard to th«; sense of the whole sentence. 
Hence, all the inflected forms of nouns excepting 
those of the nominative and accusative casSs become 
the Extension of the Pre^licate when they do not form 
adjuncts of nouns. 

( d ) The Agent ( in a and vfpft con- 

structions, which is either in the instrumental or dative- 
case, shows the instrument, cause or source of tlie action, 
and hence, may be called the Extension of the Predicate. 
It may as well be menticniecl as the Agent along with 
the Subject. 
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SYNTAX OY IMtO.XOl NS A\l» ADJECTIVES. 

I. — Pronouns. 

556" The plurals of the first anil second personal 
Pronouns exj^ess a meaning different from the plurals of 
nouns. Thus, 3Tr5fl’=»fi‘+pn: (I and others); 

(yon and others). Yet the pliu-als of the third personal 
Pronouns express a meaning similar to that of the plurals 
of nouns. Thus, % means more than one things or in- 
dividuals of the same sort. 

557. When the subject of a verb consists of the 
first and second, the first and third, or the first, second, 
and third personal Pronouns taken collectively, the verb 
is put in the first person plural; such as, — jft- STn% 
(=3Trtfir) srn#; ^ arrf^ vfr (=3Trtfir) fhST; 

‘ »!}■> (=3Tn^) srr^; Similarly, when the 

subject consists of the second and third personal Pronoii ns 
the verb is put in the second person plural; such as, — 

558* Sometimes the plural form of a pronoun is 
used to express a single individual which is then called 
the plural of respect (vide Sec. 203. ) ( 1 ) When the 
speaker is a person of high authority he speaks of himself 
as STT# (we); (2) Sovereigns, heads of (Governments, 
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editors of newspapers and magazines and authors of books 
speak of themselves in the plural number, as stf# (we). 

(3) In addressing great and high personages the 
second and third jierson plurals are nsed; (as, — %» 

?wr &c. ). 

559. Instead of the form srrTT is used. Simi- 
larly arm is used in the second person in addressing a 
respectable person, srrrw is nsed in the masculine as 
well as in the feminine gender. 

(a) In some parts of the country srr'I'T is under- 
stood to be the third person; such as, — * arTTW ^ 

‘ arrTT ’ &c. This is observed in the 

Marathi spoken at Indore and at other places in the 
northern parts of India. 

{d) Sometimes the speaker uses arTTr in the neuter 
gender in exiivessing a general truth, or by way of fami- 
liarity; sneh as, — ‘ arrTT rRT ^ 

■ ■ ? 

560. Ill letters, epistles and in conversation the 
second person singular, that is w, is never used. It is 
used in reference to persons inferior or subordinate to 
the speaker, or between persons of great intimacy, and only 
in a very familiar or private talk. It is thought polite to 
use generally the plural form (ggft). 

(a) Persons having great familiarity or affection 
between them address each other in the second person 
singular (as,— except in letters, and when they are 
in company. 
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(5) In ironical or angry speeches even a subordi- 

nate person is addressed as 5 J# or aTrT*T; ench as, — ‘arnrr 
"KTC srnftfr, arrar ^ arR-rr;’ arnr# ^ arrfSi- 
?ir *irr^ ’ ‘ !j*fr arrat ' &c. 

581. When pronouns precede the nouns they 
stand for, and if the uoiuis that follow are inflected, the 
Pronouns take their oblicpie form; that is, they are used 
as adjectives in such places. 

(a) When the personal Pronouns and the pro- 
noun ^ are used as adjectives, they are inflected like 
the nouns they qualify. They form their base, or they 
even take the case form. 

(6) The pronouns ift and ^ always take the case 

form; as,— ‘i=3rl W aftssisn^?’ ** 2^1 Rr- 

?rr58r ' &c. 

(c) Properly speaking, pronouns in the above 

examples are the principal words, and the nouns are used 
as adjectives. When Pronouns are used as adjectives, the 
base forms inr and w»r are generally used when the noun 
is in the accusative or dative case; as, — ‘ WlT’rfwr or : 

»mr UTiprmr,’ ‘ g?r or &c. 

(d) When we want to give some particular force tp 
pronouns thus used with nouns, they always take their 
case; otherwise, the base form only is used; such as, — ‘nrr 

*nnwr/ means, ‘ that Brahman should leairn 
the Veda; ’ but ‘ ^ <r<ri qT > ’ means, ‘ He 

Iteing a Brahman, should learn the Veda. ' * «wr gna ff W 
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’ means, ‘ Pnt bread to that dog; ’ but ‘ nrnVT 
«?rrTW, ’ means, ‘He being a dog 

would oat anything. \ 

(<;) In the case of inaniiuate things the base form 
only of the Pronoun is used; sis, — ‘ ??it ^Tscr^Tf, ' ‘ 
irrsT^r,’ ‘ ??rr ffntripr, ’ &c. * 

582. The rehitive Pronouns sind ■|r must 

have their correspoudiug demonstrative Pronouns after 
them; and the subordinate sentences that contain these 
relatives must come tirst in a complex .sentence; as,— * 

‘ •ifr »Tws?r ^r=«TR f «r ^R:?rr?r. 

583. When the demonstrative or rehitive Pronouns 

stand for tlie fix'st or second personal Pronouns, the 
verb is pnt in the first or second jierson rcs]iectively; 
as,—' jfr 5fr ^ ^rrwr, =fr?rr 

srNr V’ ‘ 3fr ^3T^!T ariS'C isgri ^ 

"ni ? ' 

584. The relative or demonstrative Pronoun 

agrees with the nonn it stands for in gender and number; 
but it tabes the case according to the rcijuirement of the 
sentence; such as,— ‘ ifr r srnr ?^rr<r #n=ynr.’ 

585. When a Pronoun stands for several nouns of 

different genders, it takes the gender and case of the noun 
nearest to it; as,— ‘ ff 

^ arr^rr. ’ 

566. The I'elative Pronoun is often omitted in a 
sentence; and when the nonn for which it stands is to be 
specialised, the relative as well as the demonstrative 

24 
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jjrononu is re])ej,ted; as, — (^ff) fwlfr sTWfhT 
^ si%; ’ &c, 

537. TJio dcmoustrative fr and tlie adjective 
come afi cr aU the subjects or objects of a verb, when 
there arc several of them, or when the subject or object 
consists of a clause; as,‘ — n’HT. ?fr or 

ATr%;’ ‘ % ^trr, jffir, wc ff or ar^ ^3v<r 

' ^rarrV ^ niff; ’ ‘ ^ ? or »r^ »rn(fr 

^ r s s ^ r niff; ’ &c. 

( a ) f r conies after a noun tluit is <leliued or des- 
cribed; as, — ‘ ^r?r in rmr ffirr ; ‘ • 

nfT m%; ’ &c. 

( i ) Such deliuitious or descriptions are also given 
with the relative •^r along with its co-relative and 
then the definition becomes a little more forcible; as, — 

gfmr •fr snr nifitunr ?rn;’ ‘ nr^fr ^rnr 

iifft-nm ^ i!rr'»nm irnr ninetr ’ ‘tc. 

568- An error is ol'ten committed in selecting tlie 
gender for the relative Pronoun tliat comes after a definition 
or description, when the noun definetl or described and 
the noun standing in the definition or description are of 
•litfereut genders. The rule iu such cases should be, that 
the gender of the noun that precedes the relative should 
be the gender of it; because, the spealcer puts the 
prououu for the noun that goes before, and has no idea of 
the gender of the noun that is to come. For instance, 
iastea l of saying ‘ tr/%Sir *nr fTT^T ^ 

’ ftwd ‘ iff qfrnr # nffr h *r/in: ' wo 
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must say »ri%wr w iirwr ^ (w) ’Efifnr 

’ and ‘ ?frny irrft ir^wr % ( imfr ) *rNr^ fmr; ’ 
for, the speaker has tlie words jftr and jfpfr in his mind 
when he used the pronoun, and not the wonls and 

aihr?:. 

539. 9r and % point oat individuals or things near 
or distajit. ■^t«r is applied chiefly to individuals, and to the 
names of animals of the higher class, qjru' shows inani- 
mate objects or small animals, or individuals held in 
contempt; or, it is used to express wonder; such as, — ‘ 
#or ' ‘ ^ ?«»r«r rik srff ? ’ ‘ ^ ^r«>r inrr^ * 

^ q»r?r( )» >3?# 'Ta^^r q? ’ 

‘ ethtt n^ffniriT sitCnr srrf^ ? ’ 

‘ irr'fl'* h sreft? ’ 

' fr ^nr »Tre: stwwtt «Tri*fi- ?r^ ! ’ 

‘ ?mrar gnn:, ^rrnr k Ptt %wr% : ’ 

( a ) ^<T and qfrr!T have the same forms for all gen- 
ders. WJien ^pT shows an individu-il that is not known, 
it is used in the neuter gender; as, — ^ f?rai^ 
%«ir STTf? ’ &c. 

( /> ) The Pronoun 9frr?r is used instead of a relative 
Pronoun; as, — It shows iudiftereuce. 
It is also used to show wou<lcr or admiration. Such as, — 

*^rr«T ^ 1’ ‘ ^^rrs^rr gsr^r ^»nr »?3*r ^1*? ’ The 

Pronoun indicates, that the 8])eaker knows nothing 
of'the individual or thing for which it is used. 

II.— Adjectives, 

570 . An Adjective has a close relation with the 
noun it (inalifies; and, therefore, it immediately precedes it. 
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Bat wlieu the verb is sre, Adjective is put near the- 
verb and after the noun it qualifies. It is also put near 
the verb and after the noon it qualifies, when it has a 
relation with the verb In these cases it is called /Itarr- 
or ia Predicative Adjective); such as, — 

‘ ^ ’err*T9n- 3 ti%; ’ ‘ ^ ’5rlip?r or ’ ‘«rr 

fTW if^r^'arr; ’ ‘ «5rfirw * &c. 

571. As has already been stated, Adjectives ending- 
in 3fr undergo changes according to the nouns tliey quali- 
fy, in number and gender. And when the nouns are iii- 
flected, adjectives take the base forms with «rr or tr; 
such as,— ‘ ?ff ^r*Twr g57»rr 3Tr>; ' ‘ <r*r??r 5Tr>; ’ 

‘ 1 ^ 3Tf>; ’ ‘ ^ ’ ‘ ^ ’^nr^^rr 

3Ti%?r; ' ‘ % gpwr ’ ‘ or ’gt*r5=?rr g- 
fIraT ^erfr arirw ’rrf'r: ’ &o. 

{a ) The Possessive Adjectives in ^ and ad- 

jectives in «fr» w form their base in two ways as 
above: as,— ‘ ?T»rr=2n’ or cr»Tr% lErfr; ' ‘ or 

’ ‘ or ^rr^er; ’ iVc. If the nouns they 

qualify are changed into possessive Adjectives, these ad- 
jectives take their base form; as, — ‘ ?^N*rr ^ 

This change takes place even though several Adjectives 
intervene between these and the nouns (jualified by them; 
as,— ‘ ^?rr, qr^:r^f »T5rtTr; ’ &c. 

( i ) A Possessive Adjective is often followed by 
another of its kind when the former is either the adjective 
of the noun from which the latter is formed, or of the 
noun which the latter qualifies. In such sentences the 
meaning is changed according to the construction; as,— 

’ means * the pillars that support some- 
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thing which is detached from the house, or is situated 
in front of it;’ while ‘ ’ means ‘ the pillars 

•that support the front part of the house. ’ In the latter 
; instance both the Adjectives qualify Similarly, 

>^rr€r ' means ‘ the voung ones that belong 

to the god’; but moans the 

‘ young ones of tJie hoii that belongs to the go<l. ’ 

‘ i 

572. Sometimes nouns qualified by those posses- 

sive Adjectives are omitted, or are included in them; 
us, - ‘ »rr^ 3Tr% ( means NTifl frw 3Tr% ) »t?5T 

•TlW fhr rTf^fT qrff%. ’ Similarly 

5?rf?«Tr) sfiT^T arf?? ’ ‘ grrff 5frr?r ?’ 

Here, these possessive Adjectives are used as nouns and 
in the neuter gender. 

573. ( « ) When an Adjective ending in srr qualities 

several nouns, it agrees with one next to it; as, — ‘ ?Tn»?T 
rtt 5Tr>; ’ 

‘ ■Tw ww, ^tRt, ’ g%^. 

( /) ) When several Adjectives qualify a noun, they are 
liable to all the changes mentioned above; and they are 
-changed optionally when is ustal after tlieni. As, — 

‘ ^f*R?rr 3m% ’ ‘ srrPr srm 

■SRrer; ’ or ‘ =€rnTsrr anfw ^?rrr stot 

574. When a predicative Adjective qualifies several 
monns, it is placed in the plural number; and it takes the 
gender of the nonua if it be the same in the case of all; 
but if the nouns are of different genders, the Adjective ia 
put in the neuter gender. As, — ‘ ^ntr srrf^ 

aiT^;’ but ‘ sTi%?r; ’ &c. 
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( a ) In cases like the alx>ve, the predicative Adjective 
may also take the gender and number of the noun next ta 
it. Bnt this is generally, when the nouns are the names of 
inanimate objects ; snob as, — ‘ ??n' aTfPr MPT 

«Trar6- f r^. ' 

Note. Here ar^rr or fr is nsed after all tlio nouns. 

575. An Adjective is need as an tibject of a transi- 
tive verb; as, — ‘ stttt ^p>rr% ^ ' ‘ % 

’ &c. 

( « ) When an Adjective ending in stF thus stands as 
the object, it is put in the singular number and neuter 
gender; as, — ‘ ^iRT ^ ’ 

( i ) When au Adjective ending in arr is an indirect 
objcct and the din'ct object is in the the 

Adjective is not changed for its base, bnt agrees with the- 
direct object in gender and number; as, — ‘ #r srrT g 
5(rr^ ’ 

( (? ) But when the direct object is in tlie /!■- 

tlic Adjective ( i. e. the indirect object ) is put in- 
the neuter gender and singular number: as, — ‘ 

{(t) Sometimes tlie rule (b) also holds good; as, — 

‘ ?^^rer OTfpnrr%^; ’ rtpet " But 

the rule (<:'■ is more common aiid the rule (/;) holds good 
only in the case of the root 

( e ) Only a few verbs, such as, — qppt,. 
^c. take an Adjective as their indirect object. 
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576. When the snbject hus dependent words with it 
in the nominative case, or when fr or btot conies after 
several subjects, the Adjectives agree with the word which 
is actually tlie subject of the verb; as, — ‘ infw'fr* 

rr»n[r^4r 3^ *Tr??rr arrsKi^rtr ' 

‘ 'N’f ?f>rY ^ ’ ‘ frs«fr am®r 

jflT *iiff TrT%??r arf? &c. 

577. Comparisoa of Adjectives. — f^^^rrhsrr 
WTtF^PTl?. — 111 Marathi, Adjectives liave no forms for 
comparison. Some Sanskrit Adjectives have come into 
Marathi in tlieir inflected forms ending either in yarw, fy 
or ?ir, ?T»r; as,— ‘inr*?,’ ‘ 3«^- 

?1Y,' ‘5®aT?T*r,' AC. 

(a) In Sanskrit, ijtt and f?nfT are the terminations to 
form the comparative degree and ?iit and the superla- 
tive. Comparative sliows, that ont of two things, one is 
either superior or inferior to the other in the quality named 
by the Adjective. Superlative makes a comparison among 
more than two things, and shows, that any one object ont 
of many is sniierior or inferior to the rest. The Sanskrit 
terminations of oomparison are given hero in order to 
explain sncli Sanskrit forms as arc. used in Marathi. 

( i ) In i>ni‘c ]\taratlii, the eomjiarison is expressed 
by some snch words, as ‘ Hlrr?’ ‘ ^l^r»’ &c. 

as may be fonnd suitable to the case in hand, 

( c ) In the seiise of ‘ little, ’ Adjectives in Marathi 
take the terminations ^rr ( arorh ?rr and ?. These fornui, 
in a way, express comparison; as, — si;rs5^> 
g rg ra T> ^rrrmr, &c. 
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678. (a) When excellence in the quality named by 
the Adjective is to be shown, the Adjective is repeated; 
as, — ‘%q- 3Tr% ^rfT; ’ ‘ nr«T^ hIc 

/ ^ ^ ff Tfarr^- ' 

*frCnT?T. 

( b) An Adjective is repeated to express (1) respec- 
tive distribution; as, — ‘ qr^if q-qj pjf:^ (2) in- 

crease or decrease by degree.s; as, — ‘ ’dfT fWvTr ’fP^- 

»T •srr; ’ ‘ 'i#?r ?r«i irsrr arrl ; ’ and ( :5 ) cx(iess, 

excellence or eminence ; as, — ‘ ' ‘tc. 

( c ) Two Adjectives showing extremities are vised t® 
express tlie whole range covered; as, — ‘ 

Ti^ ^tfh=y; ’ ‘ ^ miR ^^^r-r^^rscr ?TrPiT; ’ *c. 

579. Wlien a noun qualified by an Adjective is easy 
to be understood, the Adjective alone is used to cxjvress 
the meaning of both the Adjective and the noun; as, — 

* wNiHi’ ) vm; ’ ‘ ^9r»«rT?r ( ^!rr?rw«Tr 

*T r " r q fg ) JTiT ’ &c. 

680. The Possessive Adjective.— fvir- 
SPT. — The Possessive Adjective ending in the termination 
‘ ^ ’ is used to express the following senses*; — 

• As the Genitive or Possessive case has now no forms of 
its own, the forms of this Adjective are used as the forms of 
that case to show the relation between words. Thus, the differ- 
ent uses of the Adjective in ^ WT ' given here are properly 
speaking the significations of the Genitive case. 
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( 1 ) Ownership or possession of anything 
4nhT ); as,—' Ynrmr ^nrr; ’ ‘ YnFsr; ’ ‘ V 

?rrw?T; ’ &c. 

( 2 ) The relalioM of (lie agent to the action or 
its rcsnlt ; ( ); — ‘ wr- 

); ’ ‘ rnrr^ ’Tw ( ?rr*TR fkfn T^r )• ' 

f* 

( 3 ^ Tlie lilootl I’olation, or some otlier kind of dose 
relation between men ami men (srrf^rr^f — ‘ >Tr?Tr 

irrir; ’ ‘ ’ • 5N'T^ff*^r 

( 4 ) The rdation of the whole to its jiart ( ar^rslFr- 
as, -‘Trrfr^ ’ ‘?rRr=#r #r?; ’ ■>:j‘Trff^ 

’ ttc. 

( 5 ) The relation of a ijuality witli its possessor 
( ); as,—- ^fT?r%=^f ’ ‘ rmr^r 5?T3 t;’ Ac. 

( 0 ) Tlie relation of the object to the material of 
which it is made ( ); as, =^f- 

ar; ’ ‘ %5r»rr^ i^i?; ’ &c. 

Note The nso of this adjective in ‘ ?Tff?r?Tr’^ ’ 

* tr r^r i(«r> ’ and in similar other sentences is of tho 
same kind 

(T) The relation of tlie snpporter to the supported 
{9Tr'irn:r^«r%#«r); as,— ‘ ^T^rr^'r >to. 

(8) The relation of the family or clan to the off- 
spring; or the relation of the stem and its olfshoot (fr«T“ 

as,— ‘i5r>W7TT«ir^f!7*rr,’ &<*• 

(9) The relation of the thing or individual causing 

some sensation or feeling, to that emotion or feeling; as, — 
‘ ’ ‘ arr^^r »fnrr, ’ &c. 
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(10) Natiu'sil <|,nality or property of a person or 
thing; as,— iT3?,’ ‘jmnTT ‘snnft’ f5f?T,’ 

’ &c. 

( 11 ) The nse of a thing; as, — ‘ ?;rprr^r ■sttht/ ‘ iT** 

‘ f 9rr^«rr^ wrr^f,’ ‘ 

ar^,’ &c. 

(13) Tho change of state; as,— ’ 
‘ITT srrir?r wN»r^ ’ &c. 

( 13 ) An ofteiice or crime is expressed with a Pos- 
sessive Adjective bektre the word ftq- or (ofteuco);. 
as, — • fl-T:’ * w?rr’^r arrrPT, ’ &e. Similarly, the 

j)eriod of the term of the sentence is expressed by the 
Possessive Adjective; as, — ‘ ^n'rT ^fTir'T^fr,' &c. 

( 14 ) The Possessive Adjective is nsed in showing 
the income proceeding from any thing; as, — ‘ ^75r 

«rr^^ srr^/ ‘ Tvrr?r ‘ «rr f^lrarr- 

*ir55r% ' ‘Vc. 

( 15 ) Instead of a simple Adjective, the Possessive, 
Adjective formed from the name of the <piality is nsed to 
denote the quality that exists in a person or thing; 

as,— ‘^ET^r^r ’ ‘ skr, ' ‘ 'rc'f'T^tr^ fr?5T,' 

‘W W Wr^’^TT W ’ &c. 

( 16 ) P>efore verbal adjectives formed from transitive 
verbs, the object is pnt in the form of this adjective; this 
is or objective Genitive; sach as, — ‘ »rT»r f rft^ r 

’ ‘ ?rfr^r «fl^TRr, ’ ‘ TffTrr, ’ &c. 

(17) The rate of sale is expressed by using the 
jwssessive Adjective; as, — 3tr| irm ( mf% or 

»n^> ^ fwher ’ &c. 
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(18) Sometimes ft nonii is repeated and the first 
noun is put in the Possessive form qualifying the second; 
the sense in this instance is of a collectioji, determina- 
tion or variety; as — ‘ »rr7% nk 

‘ siCr 5tfTST >fr ^r>rrT; ' 

itwr, w ’ ‘ ^PT amr^ 

’fnrar; ’ ‘ 9WRt% f^rr *111?% f ’ ‘ 5*1% 

arr^fr; ' ‘ ’ &c. 

XoTE. In such cases, when the noun ends in the pos- 
sessive adjective is formed by applying the termination without 
the change of base, as is seen in the first two examples added 
above. 

( l\) ) The regularity in time is expressed by such a 
repetition ; snch as, — ' ’ ‘fr5r%TfTr;’ ‘*r- 

Tfssi^rrrwrr N^TSFfrff; ’ tliat is, *r«r55wrff 

Hilo&ti t C ST ( regularly on every Tuesday ). 

( f20 ) In some places, the Possessive Adjective is 
used to show instrumentality or causation, the word that 
follows showing the effect or result ; as, — ‘mrr^r fiir^oCT;’ 

‘ ^TfSTT^r ttt; ’ ‘ Hf; ’ ‘ 3T?tT^ *nT%5?r »ir?T^» 

’TT TTT:?rr€Nr *rn^ 5 ?r wt: w^r; ’ &c. 

( f^l ) The Possessive Adjective is used in the sense 
of aTr^^ ^ '»T when time or plftce is to be expressed. In such 
cases, the Locative or the Dative case is often used. Such _ 
as, — ‘ ( or qff, ^rtnsT ) sri^; ’ ‘ ?r H3«?r 

f^^Nrr ^«TrTlit ’ ‘ nt ^’irNr ^hr ’ &c. 

( 22 ) The Possessive Adjective is often used to show 
*T*nTnT ( separation, the sense of the ablative )', as, — 

^ TIT ?r«nr ninwr htt ’ &c. 
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581. It is stated before, that nouns followed by cer- 
tain adjectives and indecruiablos are inflected, and take 
their oblique forms. The Possessive Adjectives similarly 
take their base form Iwfore several Adjectives and iudc- 
clinables. TJiose Adjective's and indeclinaljlcs generally 
show place; as .— sttw 3Tr?;’ ‘?fr«?rT 8^ 
WW 'TT^^; ’ »fce. Here, the words 5|v and moan 

something like q'Cf ( in or at the house ). Similatly, in 
?fr^?Tr??rvfr*T %??, ’ the word ^^rvfrw h;is 
caused the cliango of base in the preceding ])ossossive Ad- 
jective. Tiie sentence means ‘ wr ?^?r- aTfvfnr 

* I entrusted tlie book to tiie Self 
of Ilari. ' ‘ nr frrw ' has the cliango of base 

in ^fiEirr the word in ?€n*rn is <iualified by ^.=nT; 
and. fifn is projicily speaking in its inflected form 
through its compouii I with nns because, i'S equal 

to frnrn ith, *1%^. 

( a ) Wlien a nounqualifled by a Posscssivi* Adjective 
is to be again u.scd in the sentence witli another I’osses- 
sive Adjective with a similar sense, the Possessive Adjec- 
tive only is used, and the noon omitted ; as, — ‘ifrRNfT'^ 

i:r«Tr®*rrsw r%ro5T srr?; ’ ‘ 3Tr»r% 2»r*«Tr^ ^ 

' &c. 

{ b) If there are Adjectives qualifying the uotiii 
which is qualified by a Possessive Adjective, they come 
'between that Adjective and tiue noun. If they are placed 
before tiie Possessive Adjective, they qualify the noun 
from which the Possessive Adjective is formed, and the 
'sense will bo changed ; as, in 
or ‘ <Kn: wtTH ’ &c. the adjectives 
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and grammatically qualify and to 

make them qualify the sentences mast be written a» 
‘ ‘ 'inr 3Sf«r«T, ’ &ew 

Note. When the Adjectives are such as change their 
form, there is no confusion since they are required to be put 
in their proper places. Such as, — ‘ ’?Tf*r^?ir ^35?rr^ 
or ‘ ^55^1^ ’^r*T^ aflnspr, ’ &c, . 

682 . The Possessive Adjective formed from a. root 
often serves the pnrpose of a noun, and becomes the sub- 
ject or object of the verb; as, — ‘ "STr^^rr^ 

3Ti%; ' here is tiie subject; ‘ ??Tr% %5irfT srrff; * 

here is the object. •srr^Jfr^ means ‘ *rrf?rr% efTITT or 
' fiod ?Err^ lueaus ' or gn^'T- ' These are 

properly speaking a kind of verbal derivatives. Those are 
formed by the addition of tlie termination just as other 
derivatives are formed by adding the dative su/lixes ?r> wr 
and ^ to the verb; such as, — ‘ ■srrf’^rnTr/ tfec. 

583 . The termination *^r " hen added to the words 
showing place and time, causes them to take their base 
form optionally; as, — or qr^r-’ The two forms, how- 
ever, bear different meanings. When the base is formed, 
the object indicated by the noun qualified is a part of the 
object denoted by the Possessive A<liective; hut when the 
change does not take place, the simj)!© adjecti\ al relation 
is shown; as, — ‘qrr^ qRTT * means ‘a rafter attached to 
the house;’ bat ‘ qr^ qrar’ means ‘ a rafter that is in tho- 
house, or that is ready in the house. ’ 

(a ) Instead of ’qr. the indecliuahles generally take 
iTT to form adjectives from them; as, — ‘ qrwTi ’ ‘ ^srrwwTi *"■ 

‘ qqwr,’ ‘ ‘ ilwsT,’ &c. 
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684> The Possessive Adjective is used with inde- 
cliuables of time aud place wheu the iudeclinables have 
the sense of the particniar place or point of time; as, — 
‘ ^rcr% *r4: ’nur; ’ ‘ sT*f^Tr;’ ‘ v*TTR:r% 

sfflrr; ’ &c. 

( a ) The iudeclinables Minft, a'»l 

others of the same sort form Adjectives with the pos- 
sessive termination before which, the words undergo a 
change of base; as, — ‘ or ’ 

ft'Trr,’ <&c. ?r^'?r ft'Hd being 

themselves post-positions, the i)ossessive Adjectives 
formed from them cause the Samanyarup.i of the preced- 
ing word to which they are applied. 

585. The Pronominal Adj e oti ves — ?rtwr*rr?»T5ir 

— 

( 1 ) STOT shows kind; the interrogative cjra'r and the 
demonstrative fim" also show kind. 

( 3 ) g(rffr-?Tfr, !^i«rr-?T6-, 

show iudefiuiteness. 

( 3 ) ^p>T^ or 5Rlr»Rrr makes a selection from among 
a number ; as, - ‘ ( or ) 5Tt*IC?3T srr^- 

■ dr? ' '■to. 

( 4 ) cirffr means ‘some,’ ‘little,’or a 'certain quanli- 
ty;' as, — ‘ wTsr- ’ ‘ srw »T*TnTr ' 

'^r ^ ®T% ^ST ' 


WT»Tsr. 



CHAPTER XXL 


SYXTAX OF VBKBS. 
l~Oonxpovind Verbs. 

* 588. lu order to form a complete sentence, there 

ought to be a perfect or finite Verb in it. But a verbal 
derivative is often used instead of a i»erfect Verb; as in 
the examples:—- ^ arm ■srrTrr; ’ ‘ •ft ^r>rrr» 

»T«r w ’ 

' ?ff srT«7?r, Wtl ir«<>r*rr<T, 

t jrrrffr, wrr * 

In those sentences, the form of the root ar^r is to be 
used in order to complete the construction. In prose, 
such construction is made in order to give an emphasis 
to the action; tlms, — ' iH- aT% SfTrrrc, ' means ‘ 1 sliall 
do it certainly. ' It is only the adjectival forms of verbs 

iu this way. The iutle- 
cliiiable verbal forms ( v r rj g ^ rP^wr ) cannot be thus 
used, as it is impossible to join them with the form of 
the root aiRr. 

• ■ 587. d?he verbal form in a sentence generally con- 
sists of one of the forms of the eight tenses and moods. 
Bat the sense of the verb or predicate is not always 
complete, and some wor d or words are often put before it 
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iu order to express the full meaning, lii such c isos, 
the real form of the verb cannot have the desired 'mean- 
ing except it is taken together with tJie word or words 
that are put before it. Such verbal combinations are 
called the compound or complex verbs. 

588 . There is a particular class of verbs whicli are 
Used in this way; and when they are so used, they 
lose their original moaning and get some special or figura- 
tive sense; such as iu the expression ‘ 13 TT ^5 ' the 
verb ^ has not got its original sense of ‘ to take, ^ but 
it means ‘ to enjoy. ’ 

58i^. ^?nch compound verbs are of four kinds: 
viz., — ( I) those consisting of nouns standing as objects or 
iu any other case, and verbal forms; (^) of adjectives and 
verbal form; (3) of \ orbal nomis or adjectives and verbal 
forms; and (4) of verbal indeclinables and verbal forms. 
For examples ; — 

(i; «fr^, rfN^s: 507?-% 3Trirr?r w 

5Tnrr?jr?:w, Ac. 

(2) ?fr^, #¥ ?rnc inT^r, jfrv 

&c. 

( d ) WT'TTC srnrw ar^rw, ^r- 

sgrfTr, &c. 

( 4 ) ?rf%ffrr, #r5*r irwr. &c. 

Noxb. ( 1 ) Properly speaking, a transitive verb with its 
object forms as it were a cpmponnd expression; but every tran* 
sitive verb cannot be called a Compound Verb. Such transitive 
verbs only as lose their onginal sense and get some figorative 
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or metaphorical ( meaning when joined with nouns 

which stand as their objects, should be called Compound Verbs} 
for instance, in the verb has got its original 

sense, and so it is not a Compound Verb ; but in the sentence 
* Brf BlRrefr, ’ the verbal form irrf^fjthas lost its original 
sense, and cannot have any meaning unless it is takon -along 
with «TcqT, when the whole expression ^ »r«qrf ^ means 
‘ to chatter; ’ therefore it is a Compound Verb. * 

(2 ) III forming Comjioand Verbs, the verbal form is 
often joined with more than one word; as, — ‘ err^ 

’ ‘ nt ’ &c. 

590. The following are the verbs that combine espe- 
cially with forms of nouns to form Compoaml Verbs: ■— 

^ ^ wnr®f fir*l 

These ami such others of similar sense form Compoand 
Verbs. 

Note. Bomo call those verba as auxiliary verbs after 
the arrangement of Compound Verbs in the English Grammar 
But in English, such verbs alone as help to form tenses or 
moods are called auxiliary verbs. The helping verbs in 
Marathi, like the English auxiliary verbs, forego their signi- 
fications as principal verbs. But it is the only characteristio 
in which they both agree. In all other conditions they artt 
different. There is no necessity, therefore, of recognising 
auuliary verbs in Marathi. The verbs sfU" and are used 
like the English auxiliary verbs; but these roots have not 
got any meaning of their own. They get their sense only 
when they are joined with sdma other words. 

591. ( a ) When the helping verb is transitive, tbe^ 
noun that it combines with is the object; and it rega’iates- 

25 
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tlie verb when the passive coustruction is formed; as, 

‘ ‘ HR Hrrfw, ’ act.% ‘ nrrt i^r«r iwfft, ' 

‘ *#^1% HR HTTirr, ’ paas.i &c. 

( i ) Bnt sometimes tlie word joined to a helping 
verb is not in the accusative bnt in any other case ; and 
the, verb, with that word, forms as it were a transitive 
Compound Verb; and some other noun stands as the 
object; snch as,— ‘?wiw srnRHrr [ sTfirfH-wren?? ’ ‘t, 
[ HTWfH-wnr ]; ’ &c. 

Note. It is not necossary that tho words joined to form 
a compound verb should come together; in the sentence 
they are often put away from each other; as in, — arrwfw 

aTf*R^r wrwwT; ’ ‘ ^ wfwr wrwi’ &c. 

{c ) Sometimes the helping verb, with the noun 
standing as its object, becomes, as it were, a componnd 
intransitive verb, and the noun that should be its object 
according to the meaning of the sentence takes some 
other case; as in, ‘ syrTW Wf Wf^rwr 
»rfw [ ww ]; ' &c. 

Note. In such cases, the verb and tlio noun joined to it 
are generally put together in the senteneo. But sometimes 
other words arc pat between them for the sake of emphasis 
a8,r-‘ Hw H?n~ wmir, H^r Hrfr &c. 

592. The following arc the different kinds of Com- 
pound Verbs foniu'd by the help of verbal derivatives ; — ^ 

( 1 ) STlW-HTTryf —Imperfect. 

( 2 ) Perfect. 

( 3 1 -Ilabifcual. 

• { 4 or Potentials. 

( 5 ) -Passive, 
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( 6 ) JrsJitf latensives, 

( 7 ) — Frequentatives. 

( 8 ) f^OTf^jgf'-Desidoratives. 

( 9 ) — Imperatives. 

(10)^V9E*rf^ — Inceptives. 

( 11 ) — Permissive. 

( 12 ) ^s?r^cir— Obligatory. 

( 13 ) —Intentional. 


593. These Compound Verbs are fully explained 
below : — 

( 1 ) The Imperfect Compound verbs ( st^- 
<iriH?^5ir ). — Those are formed in the three tenses and the 
potential. To form them, the forms of are put after the 
particij)lo in g in the present; those of the past ten..- j of ft 
in the past ; those of the future of syer in the future ; and 


those of the potential of ary in the potential; such 

3 Tft ‘ Et fr?fr;’ ‘ ^ r%frE 3?%^’ ; ^ sr^rnrri’ 

&c. The general sense is, that the aetioiU']^(,,„jtim,OQg 
imperfect or progressive with resi^i-cf to the particular 
time. The particular sonses-Ai-o as follows : 




( a ) In the present tense, it means, that the action 
is going ou' as, — ‘ ^ f?rr’# Vfs 'TfTE STlf • ' It means also 
that thy action is going on and the speaker does not know 
or QCunot say when it will be finished; as, — ‘ 

’ ‘ % sTff. ’ It farther means, that , 

the aitiou though terminable has not Btopj)ed; as, — ‘?wr- 

3Tj^; ' 3Ti%- ’ , 

These forms are also written as, — ‘ 

ant,’ &C. 
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( ^ ) In the past tense, it shows, that the action was 
going on but was not finished; as, — ‘ ^ tytHT. ' It 
also indicates, that it was meant to be done bat not done; 
as,— ‘ wT iF*rr?T frHT, v»r ^ sTi% st^ ^rf*r- 

’ &c. 

( c ) In the future tense, it expresses the action as go- 
ing on in the future but not finished; as, — * lyfr g:«rr 'tN’ WT- 
■jmr 3T%w; ' ‘ ^ jffi’ ^ ' &c. 

( flf ) In the potential mood, it expresses conjecture 
or supposition; as, — ‘ wr 1%^ sronr ‘ tw TPfnr 
ar^rprr, ' &c. 

Note 1 . In these sentences, the verbal participles should 
be parsed as predicative adjectives. 

— V^OTB 2. The verbal derivative i* »ometimes put 

between vthe two parts of these compound verbs; as, — ‘ wr 
^ 3Tlt> or is expressed by HWT 

fTur or t^Here both the verbal derivatives should be 

parsed as predicative aa/iectives. 

Note 3. Sometimes insteau‘1 of the forms of &o. 
those of SRT are used; as,—' ' ‘ WT trFRT SSr~ 

59rr. ' ‘ Ht wfrw, ’ &c. 

( 2 ) Perfect Compound verbs ( ^ohirpii^T^^r ); 

These compound verbs are formed by putting an? ? 

and 970171 after a verbal derivative in fjT* Whei,'^ 
they are formed from transitive verbs the constructiop ’ ia 
passive. These verbs denote the completion of the ac! tion 
in the respective tenses. 

(a) In the present tense, they suggest, that thB 
action is completed, bnt its result is yet’standing; as,- 
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* ^ inrr frrwr HI%. ’ In snch iustauces, the form wrfiF of 
the present tense has the meaning of the past tense; 
as, — ‘ % »ri^ f frsfsrifr ^ sTrsn". ’ It also 

means, that the action is done and the speater is await- 
ing the result; ns, — ‘ f?rr«Tr 'T’T srr^;’ that is, ‘ I 

have written the letter [ and am awaiting the reply 1*. 

( 6 ) In the past tense, those verbs show that a cer- 
tain event happened Iiotbro another; as,— 

’ ‘ wr »twr flJir* ’ The latter 

examjile means, ‘ lie hal gone to Poona yesterday and 
now he might be somewhere else, ’ When the speaker as- 
sumes humility, he uses pluperfect tense for the present 
perfect; as, — ‘ % w»r%sr^K qrtff ^enfir »»r*TrT«rr?r 

STT^ ( meaning srrwr Hr? ).’ 

( c‘ ) When the action is saiil to have not been com- 
pleted in the past, but was alir.ostfinislied, these verbs are 
used; as, — ‘ jffr wrrwr^r; ' 

' «rt Tfr ?r«r Hmr ’apt. ’ 

( fO lo futm’s tense, these verbs indicate, that 
the action must have, been fiziished; as,— ‘ bthtt 

aT%57. ’ Theso^a\go show surmise or supposition; as, — 

‘ TTirr »r%w; ' ‘ «fr at%w 

wrfr; ’ &c. 

( c ) In the potential mood, these verl)s are used to 
denote exactly the same sense as denoted by them in the 
future tense; as,— ‘ % vrrwl »T?rr7r; ' ‘ fT 'TT^r^t 

sii”n?T TSHT ST^rr^r; ’ This of course expresses suiv 
mise or supposition. 
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Note. The verbal derivative in here is to be parsed' 
as a predicative adjective. 

( 3 ) The Habitual Compound Verbs ( frf%^- , 
qf); — These are fornietl bj' adding the forms of the preseht 
tense of srt, as aT^nfr> anil those of the habitual past 
tense of as to the verbal derivatives ending in 
q. The future tense is not possible iii this instance. The 
meaning is, generally, that it is or u-as the habit or 
practice. 

(а) In the present tense, the meaning is, that the 

subject is in the habit of doing something; as, — ‘jfjr^rsT 
Tfrtsu vuH ' ‘ Hr «TrTr ?ir<Ti:*T 'ihr 3T5r%, ’ 

(б) In the past tense, these verbs show a past habit 

" or practice; as,-^^ ^STm ’ ‘ tr 

?t59r # *ivJT- cNr %2?T 3?%5 ’ 

Note, The verbal derivatives ending in q of theso 
Gotnpoand verbs are predicative adjectives joined to the 
subject. The students arc aware that the habitual past tense is 
expressed independently by & separate verbal inflection. ( see 
Sec. 883. j 

( 4 ) The Potential Compound verbs ( ^^nwr- 

or ) : — These are formed principally by the 

aid of and A verbal derivative in eomes. be'r, 
fore while follows one in qf or the dative of the^^ 
potential adjective; as, — ^ ^ ^ * ‘ HHH W^] 

’ ‘ Hwr or ^hT?Tf ^ ^nff* ’ 

Note, in ‘ is a verbal indeclinable ; 

and and qjww arr v in imr or #b?rr«rr€r ar^ 

gerunds or verbal nouns standing as subjects, - 
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( 5 ) Passive Compound verbs ( 

) : — Tlie verbal adjectives iu tTf take after them 
the forms of the verb to form these compound verbsw 
The verbal adjectives being these compound verba 

are made np from transitive verbs alone; as, — ‘ 

Note. Such cons tractions arc not found in old Maathi. 
It is generally supposed, that they are imported from the 
Persian and English languages. A solitary instance of thie 
is hovvevor found in Moropant ; — 

' ?ff ^ <Tfr, 'Tfrt 

Puf ^ ' 

Bhdrat, Kama P* 36-38 

Note. Here the verbal derivative in rfrr is the predicative 
adjective of the subject, 

( 6 ) Intensives ( ) s — These are form- 

ed by putting a verbal indeclinable in before the 
forms of the verbs 

Kt^^y and others of similar meaning. Those 

verbs indicate, that the ev;ijnt has already happened or the 
result is produced, or. an excess of something has been 
done; as, — ‘ ifr ‘ qpfl’ 

‘ ‘ ^ qt«r 

HPT* ^r*T ‘ 

^ ‘ * CRT fit^H ww^y' ‘ ^ qK ^ ^TPifr ^ 

or^Lrr » ^ ^ ’ &c. " , 

Note* should be parsed as verbal in- 

, declinables. In ‘ i^5Fr ^ ’ ** '' ' 


VinTlTl. 
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( 7 ) Prequentatives j — ^These cora- 

poond verbs are formed by the present participial inde- 
-clinables being put before the forms of and 

They express the continuity of the action; or 
they show, that the action is taking place frequently; 
as,—* ^rr; ' ‘ *Tr>T%^%’ srr; ' ‘ wT 

^ WRT n^TT w^nrr; ’ ‘ ’cnrr Tr^rr^r ?:rf^wr; ’ Ac. 

Note. Here IfW) &c- must bo parsed as predicative 
adjectives or indeclinablea, according to the sense. 

( 8 ) jUSsTderatives ( ) : —Either a ver- 

bal derivative in ^ or a potential adjective in the fourth 
case combines with the forms of «Trf^ or to form 

these verbs; as, — ‘ ^ jfiWff or «Trf% or 

* wrs 'iRftr tfcr wrsnir arbrra^.' 

* »TrfRr ft-irrT^rr 

Note. Verbal derivatives in and ;5j used hero should 
be parsed as verbal nouns, and made objects to or 
as the case may be, 

^ 9 ) The Imperatives ( wnErrtfqr ) :— Verbal de- 
rivatives in srr followed by qn^if form these compound 
verbs. The sense is srrifii^ with a transitive iiiul >Tr^ with 
an intransitive verb, and the agent is in- the instrumental 
or dative case; as, — ‘?vf or .jwr ^ qrf^;’ ‘qnri^ or ^T*nwr 
3^ qr^ qrft%;’ &c. 

( a ) Potential adjectives followed by the forrus of 
v?nr also form these verb.s. They are or wnfr 
fore, but the agent is only in the dative case; as,-^‘ gvvT 
Birt wntjv; ’ ‘ qfg STTW ' ‘ ^vrrwr 

qq wru#; ’ &c. 
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(d) The verbal derivatives used here are passive 'ad- 
jectives of their objects if they are formed from transitlyei 
verbs; and are verbal nonns when formed from intran- 
sitive verbs; as, — or here, 

the derivatives qnalify their object which is the sub- 
ject in the construction. But in ‘ »rt?T <Trf%w or 
fy,’ the derivatives are verbal nouns and subjects to 
and HTqiT. * 

( 10 ) The Inceptives ( ) ; — The forms 
of wr*T^ come after the verbal derivatives in or after 
the dative of the potential adjectives, to make these 
compound verbs. Tliey show, that the action is to be 
commenced; as, — ‘ df ’ ‘ wqscrqre’ or 

HQ6Hf4. ' &«• 

( 11 ) The rermlsaives ( ) : — Here, the 

forms of the verb combine with verbal derivatives iu 
^ or with the dative forms of the potential adjectives; 
as, — ‘ ^ »T5rr or ' ‘ "Tr n«r gsTm 

*irfr; ’ •feo- 

Note. The verbal derivatives in this instance are verbal 
nouns, being the objects of the reepectivc verbs. In 

the verbal derivative ifr^ is originally a noun in the 
accusative case, being the object of ^-orjbut owing to the 
construction, it has become the subject, and is the indirect 
object. 

( 12 ) The Obligratory compound verbs 
nr^p^qt). — To form these, the forms of are nsed after 
the dative forms of the potential adjective of the verbal 
noun in or after its possessive adjective with a base form; ^ 
as, — ‘ irwr %qT trrpnT?rr?r or or 

qrrww*rm q^^- ' 
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Note. Here, the verbal derivatives should be parsed as 
indeclinables; but sometimes they are adjectives too; as,r— ^ 

* ^<11 ’ &C. 

( 13 ) The Intentional Compound verbs ( 5 ^- 
) : — Those coiuponml vorlts arc formed by the addi- 
'tiou of sri%, ^Hr> 3 T^> sruffT to the verbvl adjective 
in They express that the action is intended to be 

done in the respective tenses; as, — ‘ jfr »fmT »ri^; ' 

* tit gji^nr ' ‘ nr^rr srnr f%T>rrr 

’ ‘ nr H«r ar^rr^; ’ &c. * 

Noxk. The verbal derivativos in "TIT are hero the predi- 
cative adjectives qualifying the subjects; and these are always 
in the construction. 

594. Although these combinations are to be called 
Compouiul Verbs, still in parsing, the noons, adjec- 
tives and verbal derivatives which are put before 
the full verbal forms are to be taken separately. 
In old Marathi grammars, some of the compound 
verbs, formed by the help of verbal derivatives, are taken 
together and are named ‘ Compound Tenses,’ such as, — 
anSHRijr, &c. Now, had it been 

possible to name in this way all the Compound Verbs 
that can be formed in Marathi, it would have been a con- 
venient arrangement. But these compound verbs in Ma- 
rathi are so numerous that it is very difficult to arrange 
them all properly and to give suitable names to them; 
and no useful purpose will be served by asking the stu- 
dents to learn by heart a list of about three scores or 
even more names of Compound Verbs and Tenses that 
oan be obtained in Marathi. 
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595. In the case of Compound Verbs that are rn^de 

up by means of the forms of noons and adjectives, those^ 
forms are passed separately. Thns, in ‘ ^ * 

‘ ’ is the object of in Tr*rrfT ‘ 'tHT?- 

' is a form of the locative case ; in ‘ 

‘ ^ ’ is to bo parsed as a predicative adjective. So also 
ill the case of verbs formed by the help of ^verbal deri- 
vatives, each verbal derivative is to be considered a noon, 
an adjective or an indeclinable as the case may be. Thus 
in ‘ ’ ‘ »Tf; ' is a noun; iu ‘ jrtt 

or vrr^ hi^, ' the forms ‘ ’ a-nd ‘ stpI ' 

are noons. In ‘ ^ Hrrprr^r> ' ‘ ' is an adjective. 

The directions of parsing are given before in the case of' 
each Compoond Verb. 

596. Some of the Compound Verbs are considered' 

Compoond tenses in old grammars in imitation of 
tire Compound Tenses in English. In Sanskrit, there are 
compound verbs, such as, — ‘ ’ ‘ ' &c. 

Bat in these formations, the verbal derivatives are cou- 
.sidered as noons, adjectives or indecliuables as the case 
may be. In order to correspond with the compoond 
tenses in English, the following compound tenses may be 
recognised in Marathi. They will at least be useful to stu- 
dents in translating from one langoage into the other : — 

( 1 ) Present tenses. 

Present Indefinite, i^lr He does. 

Present Imperfect. ^ 3 ti%. He is doing. 

Present Perfect. ^ 9TI%* He has learnt. 

Present Habitual, ^ir (not used in English}, 
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( 2 ; Past tenses. 

Simple Past. ^ ftpfiwr. He learnt. 

Past Imperfect. #f Ho vras learning. 

Past Perfect, nf f ffTf. He lia i learnt. 

.Past Habitual ^ f^st 3T%. 

(3) Future tenses. 

: Simple Future, jft sjffpr. I shall do. 

Future Imperfect. >fr Jjfcrff sT^TiT. I be doing. 

Future F8f!ect. ^ir ffr?(r^r 3??^. I learnt. 

(4) Potentials 

Simple Potential, arHf^r. He should or must be. 

Potential Imperfect, atftr^irwrm. He should or 

must be learning. 

Potential Perfect. ^ fir^?5r srmr. He should or mn»t 

have learnt. 

II. Causative and Poteiitive verbs. 

597. Causative verbs are always transitive. If 

the primitive verb is intransitive, the original subject 
becomes the object when the causative verb is formed ; 
•as, — ‘ IT® 'RTtfr^r;’ ‘ frtr 'fi’is '?Tr%?fr;’ ‘ ^rvfi' ‘ w- 

»rrWr &c. 

598. When the primitive verb is transitive, the ob- 

ject of the primitive verb remains as the object of the 
causative verb, audtheoriginaldoer takes the instrumental 
post-position and the causative agent becomes the 

subject; as,— ‘ ‘ !I>5: 

JPRT >’ &C« 
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599> I’lio Potentive ( ^r^ar ) verbs are only the?ifjf/%' 
aad^fr^ forms of tho causative verbs. When the pami- - 
tive verb is transitive, the Potentive verb is ancll 

when it is intransitive, the Potentive verb is > as» 

‘ «KnT ’ (.cans.); ‘ ^ airpT »nTr (poten. and' 

pass. ) ; ‘ ift; ( cans. ); ‘ nwr ( poten. and-, 

absol. ); &c. 

600. ( a ) The original agent of the Potentive verb- 

is in the fourth case, or becomes the adjective in ^ and 
takes the third case; as, — ‘*rrf?rf^ or irarr ^*r »*' 

‘ Fr>irnnt or YRm YTnr# ; ’ &c. 

( b ) Ordinarily, the or construction ie . 

formed only in the past tense or potential mood. But tho 
or arrfi’ of a Causative verb is formed in the pre- 
sent or future tense also; as, — ‘Yr*rr!Tr ^»r or 

( pass, ) ; ‘ Yr*Tnf*rf% wnra^ or Yrnr>5T ’ ( absol. ) ; &c. 

601. The Potentive verbs being ai’O generally - 

in the third person only like all other verbs. When, 

the Potentive is formed from a transitive verb, it is gene- 
rally 0 ^ 41 % , and it is virfir when formed from an intransi- 
tive verb.JBnt when the object is a first or second personal 
pronoun, it takes the accusative terminatioji; aud the ' 
agent is changed into an adjective in 'srr, and takes the in- 
strnmental termination; and the verb, thongh transitive, 
becomes Hrfir ; as, — ‘ irrf^rH or Oigent) ( object ) 
all¥^ ; ’ ‘ ' or ( agent ) w ( object ) 

*niff ; ’ &c. 

602. (a) The Potentive verb is only possible when, 
the snbject of the primitire is an animate object, and not . 
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when the subject is an inanimate thing; as the con- 
structions ‘ %5’«irRr 5 «sirgy \ss 'TT'^^rfir ’ ‘ SFfl’iEr 

fwrrs^rr *isiT?r««n' are possible as the original 

subjects t^3R’ and jifr are animate things. But ‘ 

9?Nr ’ are not possible as 
the subjects are inanimate things. 

(6) When the verb i.s both transitive and intransitive, 
the intransitive form of the verb is used instead of tlie 
Poteutive form ; as, — instead of saying ‘>Tr??rr^ or rrfrr ?r 
wo say ' >ir?«rrH or fr ?r?r#r; ’ 
•* s^rrar'^ arirS srr^; ' &c. 

(p) Sometimes even the transitive verbs are considei'ed 
intransitive and are thus used to show potentiality; 
;as,— ‘ f?rr?T nr *rrff?r irw »Twr ?r^?ntr; ' ‘ 

»T?rr afrar^ wrfr tt wsyr ’ &c. 

(, cl ) With a Potentive verb the agent is used in the 
instrumental case; or the b.ase form of an adjective in s^rr 
is followed by the iustrumoutal case of tlie noun; the whole 
expression having the sense of some inslramentality,^, — 

* aTr*fr Irir ’ 

‘ arrg^^rr si% tr^r^rfi i ^r’^rr ’ 

III. The uses of Tenses and Moods. 

603 . The eight verbal forms of Tenses and Moods 
spoken of before, have, besides their chief significations, 
some peculiar meanings which we enumerated below ; — 
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The old present ipir q^«rpr: — (a) This is the ori- 
ginal and proper present tense in the Marathi hingaage* ’ 
The other present tense which is now in vogue is ad- 
jectival. This original present is now used only in poetry. 

(i) In poetry, the forms of the present tense are often 

used in the sense of the past tense. As for examples : — 

* 

' ‘ sPt srr^’Tr^T wsf<ir 

‘ vrrm ^rnfr % 

’ 

‘ wC ww vf iifr w- ’ 

* *g°rr arfrvnr ? r- ’ 

(c) These forms are, however, fonud in old historical 
and other prose writings. The proverbs and phrases in the 
familiar I.inguage have continued to be the same from 
the time they were originally formed, and hence the forma 
of the old present in them remain unchanged; as, — ‘ 

‘vnrr ‘ fr*T ^fr ‘ arrarrV 

^ %3T Yarr’^rr ?if ?rfr %?r> ’ &c. 

(d) This tense is used in idiomatic sentences ; as, — 

‘ dr spr" ‘ ? sct»t diR ^ ^rr^, ’ ' 

*Rr irrfl Trarr; ’ &c. 

(e) With the negative particles w and wr> the 
forms of the old present tense are used. In such instances, 
however, the final f of the second person singnlar 
and the third person jdaral is dropped; as, — ‘ ^why?r-*nv; 
RRr *ft*irr*r ’ ‘%dt«w*5rr, dtf wr sirtti- 
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' «iT 5irr»Tf»T arw arr^ ’!•%» ’ 

‘ f?rafr afi’ nrr^an^ ^%-»rr! ’ ‘ »rrf*rr^ t ?»fr»r i^- 
f-*rr, *9“CT »fr ?^Rr ' ‘ w>rRr # »fr? tt t#|- 

wW-ar ^fJr-sTT: ’ ‘ rfi- 54^? sr^-arT; ' ‘ ^ >ff ?arr?r mr- 
TT ?fr aFrfl-- 5 n- ? ?arr% >Tr 3 v^ a»r^-sfT; ’ ‘ 

?r fr'mmnfr *r wir; ’ ' >rfTr ^ ^-arr; ’ &c. 

* 

(f) ^{mefcimes the negative particle »rr copies before 
the terminatioufl ^ and ^ instead of at the end of 
the form. *fWtppears, that this takes place in order to 
render the pronunciation easy ; as, — ^*Trf-*Tr-?r; ‘ ^rflr- 
snrH; ’ *rfr-5fr-?T ( M^-sTr-rr ); ’ &c. 

601. Modera Present =srrw ^^irnr : — This tense 
ordinarily denotes, that the action is being done, or is 
going on; as,—* Mri%. ’ ‘ tTGT ’Trf%?fr, ’ &c. 

( a ) It shows, tliat the action is about to be began; 
as,— ‘ wwr At ^ ’ &c. 

(6) Generally it means habit, practice, fashion or 
rale; as,— ‘ ^rPSTc «T^mr ^'At ‘ nr 

nnrn?! ^rn ’ ‘ ^jnTnirn^ f^n; ’ ‘ 

n nl«nr»i»-n nj ^rrnr »=?nn n?n wrn^; ’ &c. 

( e ) This present is used instead of the fntnre when 
the speaker expects an event to happen as a certainty; 

«8,— ‘ n«r? »fr ?nr%7min armnir nt npn Wr; ’ ‘ arrnl ^ 

‘nrnirn t jjfnr nrTTPrr nrn#; * &c. 

( d) The present is nsed in narratives or in extracts 
or in reports; as,-r‘ nhnrrsrr *n®rnr— ; ’ ‘ nr rnr% nwhr- 
nwiniirnn^ 
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605. The Simple Past tense ( ^ ww^rs?) : — 

This tense shows that an event has happened in the 
time gone by; as, — ‘w'r gfiTw ^irwrj’ «rr3r?r T^pn';’ &c. 

( tt ) In eonditioual sentences, this tense indicates 
possibility when it occurs in the first or stipulatory part; 
as,— ‘ jmETT srrar arnYr ‘ sfrarg^ 

•srrfpy; ’ &c. 

i 

( b ) The past tense is used for the future, to show; 
that the speaker expects the event to occur immediately; 
as,— ‘ nr 

' &c. 

( c ) The past is used instead of the present tense 
when an humble desire is to be exi)ressed; as, — ‘ jihf ^r#r 

606. The Habitual Past tense (frr% ^cT^rrar) 

It is mentioned before how the Habitual coiu})onnd verbs 
are used to exjjress the Present or the l*ast cense ( Sec 
Sec. 593. 3. ) The Simple Habitual Past tense ( see 
Sec. 283 ) has the same meaniug as the Habitual com- 
pound verbs in the past tense; as, — ' HtT liTTW 

or ’ 

Note. The old Present being originally used as a past 
tense, has now come to be used as the habitual past. The iiabi- 
tual past is almost like the old present with a little difference 
iu the second person singular and the third person pluraL 
The old present, however, is not found in the current language, 
while the Habitual past is used in the ordinary language. 

607. The Future tense (sif^nrqrraf):^^^ tense 

refers to the time to come; as,— ‘ ^ 1' V 

fjT; ’ ‘ Yrnifrw; ’ Ac. 

2 « 
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( a ) The interrogative sentences in the future tense 
inclicute potentiality; as, — ‘ V ‘ STRT 

They often inilieate ynite the opposite 
meaning too; as, — ‘ jfr *ff arri? ' ^ ^ 

?nrr^ ^9[m7r arrl'w? ’ &c. 

( ^ ) In conditional clauses, this tense expresses 
either a rcfiuest, a surmise, a supposition or an indifterence 
on the part of the sj^eaker regarding what is told in the 
next clause; as, — ‘ jfprr »Tr=T Wr?!' we 7?r; ' ‘ ’fr 

mi-w ‘^Fsifl?j w?: ^f;’ ‘ nw 

WT instances the Jncaning is, 

tliat the speaker cares very little for going', or for anyhodj'' 
being angry. 

( 6* ) Sonietiiucs this temse is used instead of the pre- 
sent; as, — ‘ -siF^w ?!?: iFf; ’ moans ‘ wF^ wr -sff; ’ ‘ ^ 
5 TWW w?: that is ‘ wmffr wr ’ <fec. 

( f/ ) A request to be made in tlio imperative mood, 
is made using this tense in order to show humbleness; 
as,— ‘ sirr'F'T iiwf ’ ‘ wrii ww stfwtw 

jpsCTW?’ &c- 

( e) The future is similarly used for the imperative, 
ironically to express anger; as,— ‘srnTT 3TFWr “WF^F^ 
5 ^ WiFW?’ ‘ if^CF q7SW WFFFfV wc ’ &c. 

(/) The fafcnre tense is used to express a pressing 
request, entreaty or command; as, — ‘yfF’TF qirf ^FPljr T^FW 
WTF^? &<■• 

G03. The Imperative : nd Potential Moods 
(aTFirr^ FW’'-^r«F): — ^Thc Imperative in the first person 

is used to express a question; as, — ‘ jfi- sttsf gwfw ' 
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Or it expresses permissiou or consent; us, — ‘ 

STITT f^Tr^Jsn-u sTT^; ’ &c. 

( a ) In the second person, it expresses an order or 
command; as,— ‘ ^ ari'TW ' ‘ TTf.^ -siT; ’ ‘ thtt 

5 Tr'l% vi% cfrc; ’ &c. 

( ^ ) In the tliird person, it expresses jjermissiou, 
allowance, blessing or a corse; as, — ‘ sTTfr ^ f^ncr; ’ 

‘ JTTffr ?r€r; ’ ‘ ,g»i% ^r; ’ ' nTf tjrrTrrr; ' 

‘ 3 Trir ’ <fcc. 

IToxe. As regards tlicir fonns, the Imperative and the 
Potential moods are not at all similar. But in meaning, tlio 
potential mood is uotliing bat the Imperative in the eUKTOf or 
•dlTT constmotion; suoh as.— ‘ w cRTT ‘ rTT HiTR 

‘ TPTT, Tfr •SIT, ' ‘ Tfr ’ &c. 

( c ) The po;*eutial Jms sometimes the sense of the 
imperative showing modesty or politeiioss on iho part of 
the speaker; it is also used in the iroiuea.! sense; as, — 

• Hjff sn'T^JTT TIT •sttr; ' ‘ •^r?ri -jti'I't vrr^- 

iT^; ' &c- 

{(f) The potonlial mooil shows property, disposition, 
j)Ossibility, probability, worth or lit, ness, suriiiiso or sup- 
position, and remiiiiseamco or a past recolloction; as, — 

‘ Ti^r; ’ ‘ fR srr'^'TV^T 5 tr 

TT^;’ ‘ TrRR T:<T??r ‘ srrfr ‘ rtt 

^ SRT r 3 T*%; ’ &«. 

{ e) Instead of the infinitive or verbal iionn of tlie 
type of this potential adjective is used, which, in 

sncli an instance, is followed by or 5?^; as, — ‘ wrff 5T^ 

=aFrtRf ( 3 T^ *rrfr; ' »tc. 
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(/ ) When a question is made, the form of this mood 
expresses surprise or regret; as, — ‘ 3T^ ?’ 

‘ gw anm ? ' &c. 

( ^ ) It has been already stated that, in the past 
tense, the verbs of the grirsT class take only the active con- 
struction; while those of the class take either the 

active or the passive construction. But the verbs of 
both these classes in the Potential mood have only the 
consfr notion; as, — ‘ ^ or ^ or ; ’ 

* liRimw a if^cr^ r; ' ‘ flrant or 

«mt; ’ &c. 

(/<) When the root is intransitive, the Potential is 
formed in the sFwft or sTrft construction. The Poten- 
tial of intransitive roots shows surmise or conjecture 
wfien used as and a duty or obligation when used 
as Hrfr; such as, — ‘ ^ sTpr ’ (supposition) ; 

‘ arnr ^ ' (obligation) ; ‘ arnr qrsTg- q^r^; ’ 

' &c. 

(i) The different ways of giving the sense of the 
Imperative or Optitivc mood to a sentence are mention- 
ed in their proper places. They are now collected below for 
the sake of convenience: — 

(1) These moods are expressed by using the proper 
forms of verbs representing them. 

(2) They are expressed by means of compound 
verbs according to Sec. 593 ^9) 

(3) By using the future forms in the interrogation, 
according to Sec. 607 (d) 
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(4) By placing the verbal derivative in gr before 
the second personal forms of the imperative of the verb 

Here, the meaning is, that tlie speaker asks permis- 
sion for himself or for a third person. The person to 
whom the permission is to be given is pat in the dative 
case; as, — ‘ Jifn’ 37r?rr ‘ 

(5) By adding st^ and q-q- to the verbal deriva- 

tives in gr. The negative imperative and potential 
sentences having are in tlio construction, while 

those having q^ are either in tlie qrqr% or qrfl constrne- 
tion. q^Kt has its agent in the first case, while q% has it 
in the third; as, — ‘ ^3Tr»T% W 

ST^; ' &c. 

(G) The negative Imperative is formed by adding 

to verbal nouns, such as qrfVqf, »fT?rf» : as, — 

‘ *raT nr ^r»riq qrir; ’ ‘ •irrar 

Note. When tlio verbs in the atwvo are compound 
verbs, the principal form of them should be considered as the 
verb proper and the verbal derivative to be cither an adjective 
or an indeclinable as the case may bo. 

(7) The negative in the Potential is expressed by 
putting the indeclinable q in the sentence; as, — ‘ qr 
5T qrtrf ; ’ ‘ ^ ’ ‘ Hrff q gnr; ’ &c. 

609 The CoxiditioiiR.1 mood (<q % qr^ : — [ii) This 
niood requires the use of the indeclinables jt?: and q^. 
But the former is often omitted ( or is understood ) in 
prose and poetry, and the latter especially in poetiw; as, — 

‘ ’fl (^) sfqf^r fit: ^ sptfq ? ’ ‘ ( ^nr ) n«Tr 

srrwr *frfr ’ &c. 
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' 5cr^3T ^frfwsr ^Ft % 

«TfT ^f%W?^r F^tit. *Tr|f ^rvfVt »pt ’ 

‘ ^ >rfr!7 sTf’Fr ??rTiT ^r 

^ ^r ^rrE'^PT # ^ f g^jr f ^rrfj'r ? 

1 3?ra:^sT ^rfc sf^ct? =^ 7 . wTf, 

%?ifF^r ^r!3- sr^cnr, ^R-^r ! ' gT'M?r. 

(i) This mood expresses a \vls!i, jui inJererK'C or 
surmise; "Tn'^iTsj.T ^T<T?fr Hr Hr ' ‘ nr 

arr^HTHF Hr g&?r ^‘HTf sTrrHT; ’ ‘ ht? ov-^rri ifior sTrswrer 

Hr Hrrr ^rrfrf'T; ’ iVe. 


(c*) Tlio couditional is iud<'peijdeuily expressed by 
tbe simple use of the forms of that u^ood. it is also ex- 
pressed by the addition of Hirr a»d nr well as several 
other words to otlier vcrlial forms; as, — ‘ h irr HT^irr wr 
HrpT ’ ‘5fr sTHHfHr H?rr HTr% HirT;Fr i"’ ' nr srrHH^rrsT 
ht; ’ ‘ rpTF arf aTHfrr ?rr Tfr; ’ «S:c. 


(•;/) The conditioual mood in tlic pnst tense ex- 
presses, tliat a certain event was about to liappen; as, — 
‘ HrsHHTH =59Fr^, Hr?r nr m frrrr- ' Sometimes a sup- 
position is also expressed ; as, — ‘ qr SHtlH arnrr srrnrr 
rrr H?rr htoth; ’ &c. 

(e) The following are the various ways of express- 
ing the Conditional mood in Mamtlii : — 

(1) By a verbal form of the Conditional mood with 
•wr and Hr- 

(2) By any other verbal form with wr and Ht. 
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( 3 , By a past verbal derivative in or 

ir5=5rm rj[?^r ^rr^rwr ’ ‘ ’sr arr^^ 

oTPTTra’ 

( 4 ) By the word sT^fTf added to the Ibrins of the 

past tense; as,— ‘ ?fr 5 Tr?jr ar^rtiT q%<Y; ’ &c, 

fr coming after serves the force of irfr and qfr. 

( 5 ) By the iudocliiiablc as, — ipTm 

( iT^r it the first clause 

( or the clause expressing the condition ) has th.o Im- 
perative form, the use of is particularly made; as, — 

‘ W ’ ‘ ‘lis- ?liJT 

Note. In this case, sr^r is used after or with the 

past, <|T is nsed instead of as, — ‘ "^7 

*nT Wi’ sTTfr^^: 'rrt;’ &«• 

eiO. Tiie llubitative or Dubious mood :— 

(a) There are not indejiondcnt forms of verbs to 
express tiiis mood. It is called the ‘ Dubitativc mood ’ 
us it denotes surmise or doubt; as, ‘ ?IX 17577 «T^«; 

‘ cT*r 7 ^nr ' ‘ 7 h ???7 57^77^; ' &c. 

(i) This mood is expressed by adding Ixitnre or 
potentinl forms of the verb sm to verbal derivatives 
^T7?7, iT: 577 . &c. In these cases, the agent is in the 
first case; as, — ‘ #7 5 t%? 7 ; ’ ‘ 4 r 3 T%?r; ’ €ir 5 lwr 

or *7777 ST^TT^j ’ 

IV. The Negative in I/iarathi. 

611 . In Marathi, the negative verbs are sTTffi 
andn^. 
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(a) The verb ;nff is opposed to arrf iu meaning, 
and like that, it has got only the present tense ( vide 
Sec. 312 ). So it cannot be nscd in any other tense or 
mood, 

{!>) The verb is conjugated like srq- in all tenses 
except the past tense, for wliich the forms of q^r (ns 
qr &c. ) are used. Just like in the case of aTsq, the forms 
of the jnst tense of qq- ( &c. ) have now got the 

sense of the conditional mood ( vide Sec. 314 ). 

(<?) q^Tias got the forms of the old present and 
the past tense only ( vide Sec. 313 ). 

{d) Like arenn is also used to denote fre- 

(lueiicy or habit ( vide See.. 315 ), 

(e) Thus it vill bo seen, that all these negative 
verbs are defective in something or another, and they 
cannot perform the function of expressing negation com- 
pletely, They are formed by prefixing q to ( f*r. 
arrfr ), ar^r and 

612. q and qy are negative partichis. q is put be- 

fore any verb in all tenses and moods to express negation; 
such as, — ifr q qrff, % q qrftqr, q q q q 

&c. qr is used after the verbal form in the old 
present; as, — qr efT^qr; a’Qfi in the conditional mood, as, — 
qt qr qt qr^ ? ’ ‘ ’fl' -sn# qr, qr qr qrrq qfirqr? ’ &c. 

613. It seems, that putting q before the verbal 

form and qr after it to express negation was the old pro- 
cess, and now it is being out of use in. the case of some 
tenses. Thus, instead of saying ‘ ^ q ’ we say 
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‘ ^ snff; ’ for ‘ sr ’ we say ‘ sjr^iwr?: ^nff; ’ for 
sf srrff; for ^ grr, ^mfr; &«• So, the follow- 

iug are the different ways of expressing negation in dif- 
ferent tenses and moods. 

(a) 111 the old prosimt and the liahitnal past, by 

putting ?f before or m after the verbal form; as . — ^ grfr> 
^fr sfrfm HT, H ^ 

XoTEf In the case of the forms of the habitual past, 
is often inserted before the terminationj as, — 

rlT-fTy 

(i) III th(‘ modern jnesent, by putting ^ Tfrff ^ afler 
the particijile in as, — ^rrff* 

(c) In tlie past tense, by using ?rrfr> ^tfter the form 

n mfi. 

(d) 111 the future, by the comlnnatioii of tlie ad- 
jective in errr^ and ?rrff ; as, — ^rrfr- 

(e) In the imperative, by using and ?f 5 r after 
the participle in as, — 

003 ( 6 ) 2.5 ]. 

(y) In the potential, by putting before the ver- 
bal form; as, — ^ ^ ^T%, &c. 

(g) In the conditional, by putting before or ?nr 
after the verbal form; as, — ^ ^ ^T^rfr^T, ^ ’ *fcc 

• 

614. It slionkl be borne in mind, that although the 
negative forms of e|»R^rj and «fr^w are made np as ^- 
’Trff»%^ 5Trff and ^rriT 'rrffj still they are not exactly 
the negative expressions corresponding to those forms* 
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The expressions qrrff, ?rrff Riul ^rfr are 

properly speaking the negatives corresponding to 
3 TI%, %?§• 3Tr| and oFT^TR 5?r% res]»ectively. 

615, The expressions rrrff* ?7rtf and 
"onr ^fr ‘It^nofce the imperfect tens(\s; the iieg*atives ex- 
pressing the p<M’fect arc fi.)rnio l by adding instead 

of ; as, — and 

610. In formiiiLi: the componnd tenses menlioned 
in Sec. .“)l)d, the lonns TrrC^ tMul q-^TTf are 

used iiiste^'d” of ^rrf» ami respectively, 

t.o express negation. 
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mr. i;sj:s of vfjsbal oeiiivative^’. 

I. Verbal participles 

617. T]ji! i)ro.sout par dci pies in !!.ufl ~,Ta' f^acb 
iis, — >-^e. precede the forms of tlie verbs 
:i.n(l fj- aiid otlier helping vt'rbs to form tlie imjierfect 
jiml haliitiuil compouud verbs. They are used there as 
predicative adjectives; snch as, — 3TI% ct ^Ttfr; 
•tTsn'#rp>ct?frfrrorsrs‘fr{r;’ ‘ ^ rrw ’ 

• tT>Tr ?^r=sjr’r Tr^rfr ^tnrr: ’ ‘ c^rr^cfi- 

?r5?#r; ' &c. 

(«) They deliiic or describe the action denoted by 
the principal verb; as, — >T^?r ■5rr> ' that is to 
say, go, act or bcliave in siicli a way, that you will be 
full of devotion; so also, ‘ 5-T>-?rra’ ^frfr^T ‘ aTRTT 

^rfPT %?;t; ’ &e. 

(d) In negative sentences they exj^ress will or lik- 
ing; as, — ‘ ^sTsr^ar srrff ; ’ ‘ 

!TtT !Trfr; ’ &c. 

(c) They are generally used as predicative adjectives. 
They are also used as simple or attributive adjectives, 
and then they are changed for genders and numbers; as, — 

‘ g;«; ’ ‘ ’^rararr ^?y5ir ^ 5 ^; ’ ‘ •srsp^arr ^i*trri *' 

‘ ’ &c. 
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618.. The present verbal derivatives in ht and 
•neb as ‘ ’ ‘ ’ &c. show, that the 

action expressed by the principal verb takes place while 
the action shown by the participles is going on; as, — ‘ 
^r?r stoht or snjHrsrr TS’f^r; ’ &c. 

( a ) In this souse this ^??r is repeated; as, — ‘ ^ 
'srreSHi ‘ cMrw mIwh! MrT ’ &c. 

{ 6 ) They also show the point of time when the 
action dcnjg|!^d by them takes place; as, — ‘ ^nTT ^TSTHT 

{ c ) They arc used as indirect objects (see Sec. 54:5); 
as, — ‘ (-HiHr m 

srot; ’ ‘ nHRT HHifwr 'Tf^w; ' Ac. The last 

sentence is in the construction. 

( ) With tlie verb they are verbal nonns 

and stand as snbjects; as, — ‘ »n7r ’ ‘ 

’ • *?r?Tnrr ; ’ &c. 

( e ) The derivatives 3TH?rr» ite. with or with- 

out the adflition of exi)ress condition if they come after 
the forms of tJie past tense; .as, — ‘ itsfr 3T?rwf ( 

iirwi HIT ) ’ ‘ ’fr sTHHh# 

(■sifr fr^ rifr) nr ' &c. [see Sec. 003 (7)(e) ]. 

619. Of the two forms of past participles sneh as, 
‘ %wr and%^? 5 T’ the form ‘ %wr 'serves the purpose of the 
past tense, and is used as an adjective; however, 

the forms %f?T &c. also are originally adjectives and are so 
used in poetry as well as in prose; as, — ‘ fi ^ r g ^FF fRTr; 

HF'TOr% f'F5j»»Ft.*r^;’ 
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’ ^ arrrfilfrt i' sTT'nTRtffrf^r ?r ' 

‘ ^ ^FirrsF inTf^ 2^1321 ’ 

‘ f^3?r, 3T^ JT^ OTfipf t-, 

3T^ s^Pnfj -. ’ 

‘ fM ^ g grf^r?ff , 3Ti?ff ^il^Rrr ' 

‘ vrR «npgr. h ?mTPr ’ 

*frrr»#5T- 

( a ) When a subordinate noun sentence having a 
verb in the past tense at the end has to take any case 
termination, the verb is treated as an adjective and the 
termination is added on to it; as, — ‘ vpf^ wNfftl V ’ ^* T grg j‘ 
^ *nf^2n^ ( ) srnroc^; here and 

are verbal nouns and are subjects to srrTo^* So 
also ' v^rtrrO Hga r r^ sTiff, 'ft ^rrar ’ ‘ 

mr *r sirnfr; ’ 

( i ) Those adjectives, when followed by the inde- 
clinable SFRTt, show that — (1) the first clause is the cause 
or reason of the second ; (2) it expresss condition when it 
takes the dative case; or (3) the meaning is the same as is 
expressed by the indeclinable vrft; as, — ‘ (1) ‘ stTHT 

»rtmf ’ ( 3 ) ‘?r«rRr ^ 

(3) * sT^snrf w W; ’ Ac. 

. ( c ) In the thii*d example, fir is generally put after 
»nwr wnrt» %w sr^trat and «rffilrti^ HSiif ; or the verbal 
forms are adjectives and qualify the nouns; such as ^nir 
&c., which are agents of srwtrt and are in the nominative 
absolute ease. 
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620> The indeclinable past participles in ^ such 
as * <fr^, ’ &c. are used to denote the sense of 

* after the action expressed by them took place. ’ When 
two actions are joined by »rrf^ and the first of them is 
in the past tense, these derivatives are used instead of 
the forms of the tense itself; as, — ‘ c?jf^ ^nTr% TRTr 
# »Tr?rr srrf^ ) aTrTpy sirr*r ’ ‘ % 

•TnTr% *Tr3rT qr^rt arrf^ &c. ) cjn^r 

( a ) If the action expressed by those derivatives be 
in the gFT^f^ construction, the agent is in the first case; 
while it is in the third case when the verbs are either in 
^rNt or grirpt construction; as, ‘ ilfiT (grtfl:);’ 

‘ 5arR ^r*T ); ‘ girnr 

( i ) It is used to show the cause of an action; 
as,— ‘ wr ^rTT ’ ‘ ^rsfr c?rrff &c. 

( c ) YVhen two actions immediately succeed eaoli 
other, or when the second action is to be em 2 )hasized, the 
first action is expressed by this derivative; as, — ‘ wr^,sT 
srr; ’ ‘ % or jrt; ’ ‘ #r f wrg:^ srrt; ' ‘ 

2 ^ «ni*r srr?5T; ’ &c. 

621. The verbal derivatives in gj- denote the action 
expressed by the verb that follows; as, — ‘ ^ ^hjTjnrfST; ’ 
here, ‘ ^ iTr*r?Yr ’ means ‘ ^rrr°f srrtpYfT, ' that is; 

‘ he began the action of speaking. ' 

('a') These derivatives .are really nsed as nouns; and 
when they are formed from intransitive roots, the agent 
is put in the fourth case; as, — ‘ itht 'srr^'^; ’ ■ ??Tf^ 
*n?r ’ &c. 
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( b) When these derivatives are formed from transi- 
tive verbs, the agent is in the fourth case. They then 
take an object; and the rnles about the object taking an 
inflected or uninflected accusative case mentioned in 
Sec. 458 hold good in their case. 

( c) These derivatives are chiefly followed by 
■srr^j 'rrf% <fcc. 

622. Tlie verbal adjectives of futurity in orR show, 
that the agent intends to do the action expressed by 
them; as,— ‘ stht »Tr& il'Trr arr?; ’ &c. 

( a ') When these arc used the verb srr? is often to Ikj 
understood or omitted; as, — ‘ srr'sr 'ngrer ^jrner Trrnr* ’ In 
such cases, the sense is, that the speaker feels certain that 
the action will take place. 

623. The verbal nouns in ~t are used as other 
nouns, especially as abstract nouns. They are generally 
used in the singular. Yet when different sorts are meant 
they are also used in tlie plural; as, — ‘ 

3?r??r. ’ 

(a) These are used in tlie grammatical language 
to denote action. The same j)nrj)03e is served by the 
imperative second person singular; as, — the verbs 
&c., or, the verbs efrr, &c. 

. (5) Like the poten ial derivatives such as #r- 
&c., the ie verbal nouns are used to express 
apolitr request, order or com nand. The verb is here 
omitted or uud rstood ); as, — ‘ fnffiT 'RT ‘inrfhr 
( or sift )>’ &o. 
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( c ) When they are joined to the forms of the verb 
necessity or duty is expressed; as, — ‘ arTT- 

•rrar ari^; ’ ‘ gn'ar g5T*T arlrw ^ ' 

‘ ^■«;"rr«T aiTT *r jfr, 515 »raf»ff ar^ sir^; ' 

‘ i^srarr^ sirr ^ ’ 


II. Verbal nouns. 
r?KnrTr^ HTH. 

624. To denote pure actions, verbal nouns and other 

verbal derivatives are used; these are called Verbal nouns 
or Gerunds ( or f^fvfgpggr gin )• 

625. These Verbal nouns are used as follows : — 

(1) The original root of the verb, that is, the form of 

the second person singular of the imperative mood is 
often used as a verbal noun; as, — ‘ grt *Trff ^arrfr Tr afi- 
wmr <rri?^ ? ’ ‘ 4 iC4“ i k Hiff;' ‘ 2»rBarr 

Trc^VHrT ’ &c. 

(2) The verbal derivatives in ®r are used as verbal 
nouns. This use is similar to that of the potential verbal 
adjectives in gr; as,— ‘ jiJf 3T§ or gp(# f 
sfr0, ' &c. 

(a) The potential forms thus used are now consi- 
dered as finite verbs. They are used as adjectives when 
formed from transitive, and as nonns when formed from 
intransitive roots. For examples; — ‘ gt s flTig T -t r fJnrigr 
wr»^; ' ‘ jjwr grff *gr«Tflr ’ Ac. 

(3) The potential verbal adjectives and the Verbal, 
noons in oj- do sometimes take the dative terminations Wr 
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jsr and to form noons and adjectives; as, — ‘ ifwf ^ 
Br sn v Ri if r or B i siwBre * * f^^nr t>rsft vrrqrrrvrnar Vi 
TV Vr wiff; ' ‘ miwr sftwnrrwr bth: «m?5lr; ' &c. 

IfoTE. These are nouns when formed from intransitive, 
and adjectives when formed from transitive roots. ‘ ^ rW lT W * 
and ‘frvrW are often substituted respectively f<tfr ‘tTP^mT- 
fT ' and 

(4) The verbal indeclinables of the present tense, in 

Bf and VTNr» are used as nonns; as, — ‘ nM? ^rvwif 

TT sT^;’ sirnr oivirNt 

nt ^vrr»rr^*r#f?r «Rrf «TTwm ? ' ‘nvir^ t»rffr 
1^, nv »nr «rhr* ’ 

(5) The verbal indeclinables in ^ are used as noons; 
as,~* snit swfw «?rawj ’ ‘ *rrtr ? btr frtft- 
stw; ’ ‘ ff sflr 4hr or: orr^; ' &c. 

(6) In soch instances, the derivatives take the dative 

terminations and then they are used as nonns ( as those 
in clause 3); as, — ‘ ‘ OTCIOOW &c. 

(7) The potential adjectives take the genitive ter 

mination ^ and are then osed as noons; as, — *vnnvrr^* 

wfvT iTTf ^ r^ snvr; ' ‘ ’wr jfsrr# ortff ’ Ac. 

Note. These forms are also vrritten; as, — irnr^, ar f OT^ i 

vftwnrt, 4l«Rr^> &o. 

(8) When soch verbal nouns are used, the agent of 
the action expressed by them is always pot in the fourth 
case, except in instances named in danse ( 4 ), where 
lit is in the third or e^yen in the first case. 
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(9) These verbal not»» become the sabject or the 
object ^ the verbs a6c(«diQg to ase. They govera ao object 
when they are derived from transitive verbs. The verbal 
noons in w take all the cases; while others take the first 
or the second case only, according to the sense of the 
sentence. 

( 10 ) When verbal noons in w are joined to the 

verbs and aTW> necessity or dnty is expressed; as,—- 
‘ Hwrt ar^ * ‘ rwrw 

vnT!n^ srf^; ’ Ac. 

(a) Verbal noons in ^ are also osed in snch places; 
as,— ‘ 5 fvr ’ ‘ rarrw arf^, ’ &c. 

(i) These are used alone ( i. «. without the finite 
verb ) to express determination or certainty, and pos- 
sibility; as.— ‘ dt <rT suwsstr^ flfr 

jfo g s Rg ‘ wr ?rrf«r %<: %a? ' &c. 

In these sentences, they should be parsed as predicative 
adjectives, and the suitable form of svw should be taken 
as understood after them. 

626. Gerunds ( ffttWTfTWW ) and noons de- 
rived from verbal roots ( *n^ ) may bo thos con- 
trasted: — ^The latter are derived from verbal roots by means 
of terminations, such as frrer, g»Sr, 

&c. are derived from the roots fr and w, Tliese show 
indireetly the action expressed by the roots from which 
they are derived. While fie verbal nouns enumerated 
above express the au'on itself; as, — n i CWO f W 
means ‘ mpr ^rrmr jtpt ( some 
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one 'was compelled to perform the action of doing.) It is 
to be noted, that Geronds take objects when they are de- 
rived from transitive verbs while the others do not. This 
should be marked as a disdngnishing feature. 

627. The verbal derivatives in wr and ^ are ori- 
ginally adjectives, and thongh they are used as npnns, they 
mnst be considered as adjectives. When they are form- 
ed from transitive verbs they are and qualify the 

object; as,—* ^i*n<n r w 3 ^ winw; * ‘ hht fi 3 ^?!% 

rkra ’ ‘ »Twr fc tmrr wmrwr; ’ &o. 

But in ‘ wwit wpt ^, ' and ‘ rarn?r arnr 

»n%» ’ ‘ «Rrr% * and ‘ TOWa it W ’ are nouns as the 
verbs they are derived from are intransitive. 
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628. (a) In a complex sentence, if a noon claniie 

be the subject, it takes after it the demonstrative pro- 
nouns 'i| or arlt; and if it be an object, it comes after 
the verb and is preceded by the indeclinable qff; as, — 
‘TmTSTnrvrwrf ‘vr»rr ilwr mPr 

‘sKTTt »mcm, afff smSk sri^; ’ &c. 

Note. The demonstrative pronoun and the indeoUnable 
are omitted in poetiy and often in prose. Punctuation being 
introduced, this omission has been more frequent. 

(a) The relative pronoun ^ comes before an adje- 
ctival sentence and is either expressed or understood; 
as,— -‘liirawnr^f ^ fr ‘ >ff «n%rr ^ 

fw; ’ ‘Src. 

629. There are five kinds of adverbial sentences; 

namely,— -(1) ( showing place ); ( S ) ’ 

(time); (3) (manner); (4) (reason or 

cause ); and (5) ^%?rp(Nr (condition). 

(1) Showing place — [ 'Sfw ] IrSr 

sm*r%^-!psrenT. 

(2) Showing time sgrvrKNr,— [ itt sirr^ whT '^^fr ] 

W-— 5«m*r- 
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(3) Showing manner *r 

r 11,11, ^ »>■ • 

'^innniw wMinj# 

^4) Showing caase or reason y rew< T ^W >- — siif W ^aRPT 
wtwri- [«^ Jirftw wr- 

^^ww] ^rfr *8"iw ft 

(5) Showing condition [ WW ii- 

TT ST^ wft] ^ w w»i?r.— hNHw. * 

630. The conditional adverbial clause is followed 
by a clause of inference ( WTBW )• They 

are joined by wr* nr, or sift, wft. Tliey are also 
called the ^ and the (antecedent and consequent) 
sentences; as, — ‘ WT fr ' here the clause 

preceding the word wr is conditional or antecedent and 
the following one is inferential or consequent. 

(a) When the conditional sentence has the past 

or future tense, the certainty of the meaning expressed 
by it is doubtful. In such a case, the inferencial or conse- 
quent clause has often the future tense; as, — ^ STT- 
wrt or fr btIw.’ 

(b) When the antecedent clause has the habitual 

past tense, the consequent clause has the same tense; and 
then the meaning is, that if the .condition in the 
.-antecedent clause is fulfilled, the inference will be correct; 
*8,~‘ ^ ^ »w<ff WT rwRT ’ 

‘ swfw «ifT«r »Tw?r frff fftr *T ' 

*' ^ 9^0 

nruHW* 

(c) When both the clauses have the present indi^ 
oative, the condition in the antecedent is likely to be 
true; as,— ‘ WT qflr^ ^ <%w »?[%) nr fWt Mir. ’ 
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(«f) Instead of the termination irnr is ap> 

plied to the past adjective at the end of the antecedent 
clause; as, — * bI" ilFsrrB' %t*r. * ^or the sake of conve- 
nience in parsing, the adjective may he considered as a 
verb in the past tense, and the whole noon danse may be 
said to be in the dative case. 

(e) When the antecedent clause is in the impera- 
tive mood, the word comes in the place of fR! 
as,— ‘ ^ ^ sEriw, i. e. ‘ wlw 

(/) When the two clauses are in opposition tO' 
each other, or when the speaker acknowledges the ante- 
cedent clause as a fact, the words srfir-Bflr> 
or ^inSrsirf-TT, are used for spc and wv; as,— ‘vrin^ 
wfir *n>fr %^p>rRr ’ ‘vraf^^w*Tr 
nrrET «nff ; ' ‘ dt 5?fR »r%srr tt 

' Ac. 

(ff) The post-positions BT, &c. come af- 

ter an adverbial sentence showing time, and the tense 
used is the old present. But the final f of the second per- 
son singular and of the third person plural forms are 
dropped, and the form of the second person plural 
ends in f ( as ^nf' )• Such sentences express the meaning 
of any of the three tenses, according to the context; 

as,— ‘ ifir # ^rtror; ’ wrr ?nff 

dl«“iK wrff, ' ‘ ?pSir inf«n?«T 41r to#. ’ ■wnrn%#, urtRr 
efpK#>' Ac. The post-positions are here applied to the 
whole of the preceding noun sentence, and after the post^ 
positions are added the sentence becomes an adverbial ohie; 
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63Z. Tbe subordinate <^iise in the Past 
tense: — ^The termiaations of all the eases, exeepting the 
second case, and their post-positions are applied to the 
verbs in sn* tfr* ^ which takesrris forming the base; 
as,— ‘ hIM orr»r ’ ‘ isTFsrm ift; ’ ‘ firarsr 

w^wr^3S*T«rwzn¥f; ' * jygf r byvsrrvT ^rornrr 

nrwr, ’ &c, - 

(a) In parsing sach sentences, it is cnstomary to 
consider that the pronoun ^ with the base changed into 
sfT is put after the prcco^ng sentence. Bat then it 
wonld follow, that in combining with stt the verb of the 
preceding clause ending in srr drops its final vowel, in 
whatever person or number it may be. It is, therefore, bet- 
ter to consider that the whole of the preceding sentence 
has taken terminations after a modified base. This pre- 
ceding clause is originally a noun clause, bat gets an ad- 
verbial sense after the termination is added. 

(b) These clauses with the form of the past tense 

carry the sense of condition when they take the instru- 
mental termination w or the dative termination as,— 
‘ ^ or arr^onsr (wv »rn5r wv) sft dlfw; ’ ‘ wrrwr 

or ^ arn^ orflw; ’ &c. 

(c) The p< st-positions and when applied to 

these clauses serve the purpose of indeclinables showing 
time, such as ‘ * &o*; — ‘ 5 # sn^ainrc or 

—which means ‘ir^ OTW ^f. * 

(d) and ^rrc^, when added to these clanses, 
serve the purpose of vi%, iq^, or sometimes of 

or «jnr ar^f, ^ as,— « dir (it^ 
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^Irwwr ’trar) S >* « <T ra r i^ ( imw«nfr 

(e) The dative terminations ?r> wr> being applied to 
these, the sense of the verbal derivative in 9r>r, or that of 
the action having been done and over is expressed; as, — 
* ^ *r*'«rrar (or ^rFarrwr ) •fnx ftro in^;' (*• e., majir 
jfX in%r> or the action of going was done and over 
font days before. ) 

Notb. From this, it will be clear, that the so-called 
verb in the pari tense in these subordinate clauses is really an 
adjective in its origin. 

(y ) The preceding verb in the past tense frequently 
takes the termination %) or ends in and thns 

becomes a verbal noun or adjective; \vide Sec. 619 («)]; 
as, — ‘ »r?yr «wrvrr'r?irwr; ’ ‘ ar^ 

"rnr ‘ tr 

wr ’ ‘ ?«rrwr ) 

*8iiT ?n%; ’ &c. 
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SYNTAX OF IXDECLIXABLES. 

632. Several of the ludeclinables of place and time 
have the sense of noans of place and time. They may be 
called pronominal indeidiuables. They are: — 

( 1 ) Demonstrative—^, nf» 

ir^r, &c. 

(3) Relative, — ^5}, fn?r> '3T>?f, &c. 

(3) Interrogative — grJ, sk'I’, %^r, &c. 

(a) Sometimes, these Indeclinables are in apposi- 
ti^to nouns showing place and time; or it may be said 
that such nouns are in apposition to them; as, — ‘ 50 ^ 

iTfet?’ ‘^rstrraSf lirs^ % ’ ‘ flwrw ifr ^ 

«rr; ’ &c. 

ICoTE. In such cases the nouns are considered to be in 
the accusative case. 

633. The relative Indeclinables irsff, &c. and 
their co-relatives %sff &c. mnst follow each other in » . 
sentence, as they are co-ordinate to each other. Bnt one 
of them is often omitted. 

(a) When ir«?i is repeated, it shows that the 
action takes place again and again. The second of the , 
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two words is sometimes replaced by as,— 

' Ac. 

634. anfStaud ar-* — (o) The copulative Indeclinables 
snrS^ and ar do not much differ in sense, bnt differ in use. 
9 lfi^ is used in writing as well as in conversation. Bnt w 
is used more particularly in docamentary writings. In 
ordinary conversation, srrf^ is used more frequently than 
This difference can be acconnted for by the fact that anf^ 
comes from tli^ Sanskrit prononn ars^W^ (another), while 
W comes from the Persian language*, and as letters, epist- 
les and other kinds of doenmentary writings were for a 
long time written in that language, or in Marathi after 
the mode of that language, ^ is nsed more extensively in 
writing. 

Noix. The short forms of anf^ nsed in conversation 
are aifar, ar^ and Wj as,— ‘ 3Tf*T eWTWT wiW; ' ‘ CTUT 

&C. 

(i) Before pnnetnation was introduced all words and 
sentences to be joined by arrPr or ^ or fi&ar had, after every 
one of them except the last, the joining word repeated. 
The copulative ^ in Sanskrit follows the same rule. Bnt 
now the indeclinable comes between the words or 
sentences to be joined when they are only two. When 
there are more than two words or sentences to be joined, 
the indeclinable comes only between the last two of them, 
and the sign comma [ , ] is repeated after every one of 
the remaining words or sentences. 

(e) When events are to be narrated in close sne- 
cession, or when the attention of the hearer is meant to be 
drawn to every one of the items told, the joining woj(da 
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are ail omitted; as,— ‘ f ¥ ar s i| tn ^rsir ’RTT- 

»w snf^, irnrw, »rrinEr» ^rrarrw» ^rarfNr 9**%* '^c* 

(d) Words to be joined by and ^ most bo- 

grammatically of the same natnre or position. DiSerent 
cases or parts of speech cannot be thns joined; a8,-~< 
aTrf^’cnTr^?^rnr%ii’ mast be srrf^fpn^ or 

arrf^ CRT «rf4f t spnr IrSr, ’ ‘ "^rtnar anR wfi* must be 
^f* r w r 5 ^ < rr anP^fft. Similarly, to say ‘ rrmrarrfSt 
or vnfk ’ is incorrect. The correct way of" 

saying is ‘ n»Trer arrf^ *frf?Nr?r or nwr arrf^ ari^; ^ 

or ‘ arrfSr fifw«rrf% or sm®! arf^f-; ’ &c. 

635 . qw and — (l)The meaning of these two i8> 

the same. Bot qw has another sense of 3 ^ ‘ar^^rfr’ (thongh, 
oven though, or notwithstanding that, or of g-;^} ‘even '' ) ■ 
as,—* ^ armr, 'TT (»• c. fr arnqr arowHl though he has 
come or even though he has come, or notwithstanding 
the fact that he has come,) ‘ qT'ir qrff; ' ‘ 

^ * (i. e. w ^ ‘ you too come ’). 

(2) If of the two sentences joined by q^ or q^ one 

is positive and the other negative, or if they are contrary- 
in meaning, the indeclinable is omitted; as, — ‘ iqr- 

*T5«^ qH"fK ' &c. 

(3) In such sentences, or qr is sometimes put,, 
which has an additional sense of q«»r or q^;’ «T^PW 
an)®! sni; ' ‘ a r q q fl r ^ >nr ^kpt ?* 

696. nr and 9C>'~^1) These express conditimii 
that is, one of the two clauses joined by srr and 6^ is 
dependent on the other in meaning; as, — ‘ sit ^ w- 
wr«r ’ &c. 
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(3) One of the two is often omitted in sentences, 
'wr is generally so omitted [Sec. 639 (a) ] 

(3) When the verb is either in the past or in the 
fntnre tense in sentences having air and.wT? the meaning 
' is of a condition, or command, or injunction; as, — * ^ 

^ fiwwra (or ’ &c. 

( 4 :) With the verb in the past tense, an: and sug- 
gest supposition, surmise or inference; as, — ‘ wt' *ntt WTT- 
wr ’ &c. In such sentences is 

sometimes used for wr; as, — ‘ wf writ itwr 

(5) •sT’cl and wfir. — These are formed by the addition 
of ft to -sr^: and wT respectively. They mean, that the 
speaker is aware, that what is told in the first sentence is 
a fact; or he admits the purport of it, or he takes it for 
granted as a fact. Mere and have not this sense. 
They express, that the truth or untruth of the second fact 
depends on that of the first; as, — ‘ arr wT wr^rr 

Wt WilT ?J»r*T grOfy. ' Here smw Sin^r depends on ‘ his be- 
ing a friend.’ lint in ‘ -wflr ^ WTW Irfl rwnr 

'^%wiTWrff, ’ the speaker admits as a fact that he is a 
friend, but says, that in spite of that, he would not give 
Jiim money. 

(6) Though there is this difference of meaning bet- 

ween ‘9iT-irc nnd wfir-wfl’, still both express condition 
similarly; as,— ‘ grCl wfl 

wfff; ’ ‘ nrrtV sw wfir wrr % 

&c. 

(7) Instead ofgrfjr-wftt werf^and are also 

4i8ed; as,— ‘ -sr^l 5*^ aro ^rtwwf, wfl" tf wwrr wr »fw- 
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ar^nr w^rar 

?rf» iwrf^ * ?wrnr ar^ arr *f" r" ^[aa: wr fiaum ar^gr 

■ - - -- 5 

’wrar *nfT* 

(8) In poetry, aift* and «r€ir have got the same 
meaaiQg as they have in prose*, bat air-vt are also written 
as aiflT'Clf)' for the sake of metre, and then there is no 

4 

difference in meaning. 

(9) The expressions arrar, an^, sfwir &c. are nsed 

for arr^; and they acquire the sense of 3ifr-?rfV by the^ 
addition of fir; as, — ‘ ai^ %?arrarfr or OP 

ft nnar ftfw; * &c. ( Vide Sec. 609 e ) 



CHAPTER XXV. 


MISCELLAKEOUS. 

I. Repetition of words. 

637. HI kinds of words in Marathi are repeated 
with modided meaning in sentences. Both the members 
■of a repeated word are similar or the final of the first 
member nndergoes a change; or, the second word is an 
imitative ( onomatopoetic ) sound of the first. So nn- 
merons are the repetitions in Marathi that we propose to 
consider only some of the more important of them here. 

Nouns. 

638. When each one from among a namber of things 
is to be spoken of separately, repetition takes place; as, — 

‘nl’ ‘ ^ frnr irnr 

snff; ’ ‘ ’ ‘ ^ arhrss sfNr® 

stffw ’ ‘ fr? trs ' ‘ *nw jr- 

32 %;’ ‘»T52'T®, ariys^r snu 

«Ti%; ’ &c. 

639. Pronoans, except the personal pronouns and 
the demonstrative ^r, are thus rei>eated; as, — ‘ ^ 

^ 2rwr«»rr sT»r;?r^r% aTur%, %%irarr 

wnr q- q > % g q ^: Ir^n' 2 T^ffr» »?^nrr5r 
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640. Bepetition points oat small parts or collOIttioiis 

of things taken separately, and then the plnral fonn is 
generally ased; as,—* ' 

‘ f^^rr Varr; ' ‘ srhn?! 

arnpr^;' amr; ' ‘mm iirirT 

^rr# ’ &c* 

641. Words denoting place are repeated to indicate 
wanderings or joarney from place to place in saccession; 
*8,— ‘ fKTfrr. ’ ‘ wratwiT* ’ ‘ wf^Nwrc, ’ ‘ «Rlwsr,' &c. The 
first member in these cases is made to end in aft. 

642. Repetition sometimes denotes the excess of a 

thing, as,— ‘ trft. ' ‘ ’snw srr«T,’ ‘ *nt 

»TR, ’ ‘ arfsTP ark?,’ &c. 

(a) In such instances, the final vowel of the 
first member is generally lengthened; as, — 

’ ‘ ' ‘ ^T«T r wf< yr> ' ‘ inagwItCi ; ’ &c. 

643. Repetition also expresses blood or other rela- 
tion or some kind of similar connection or equality bet- 
ween the members; as,— ‘ 
wmc«n-»fl€lwn5?nw;’ ‘ »n^-Hr3r >TfTB snimnr; ’ 

saSHfr rhr »TNr?rrfr; ' ‘ 8rrw5rr-8rrww f^syrFwr 

’&c. 

644. To express an altern^ive or collective.mean- 

'inga noun is followed by a negative form of the first 
word repeated after it; as, — ‘ imrnTW ( *rnr-3T«nw), ' ‘ suf- 
WTswrw (s'*rrw-3Ts«rrar ), ' ‘ ’ ‘ irr mnlw, ' ' 

' ‘ ‘ It is evideht that 

these words 'are compounds. ; - -s i > ^ 
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64y6. There are some qouqs which origioalfy 
sepamto w<»rdg appear to have been formed by repetitiCQ, 
but the separate membclrs have no meaning now,- These^ 
ace really onomatopoetic words; as, — 

«i«wr, *5^^* ftcdfr, &c. 

Pronouns. 

046> Pronoans are also repeated like noons. They 
sometimes indicate indefiniteness; as, — >* dt % % 

»ii%. TT arrw arrnr ^ wpt;’ ( * d is not found 

used in this way), ^rw ^rwsTr& *irrw 

Btnr Bfflir % Tfr; ’ &C. Similarly ^ df dl &c. 
are used. 

Adjectives. 

047« Adjectives are repeated to express the selec- 
tion of objects bearing some specific quality; as, — ‘ 

srfer 

‘BffTiiiTBfrswHwr ‘ wid cnsra^’fr- 

«nwr*r ftcw ftra? ‘fdvwnrfdvw rwrw nsrr wr wr ^ 
and;’ 

( a ) The repetition of numeral adjectives shows, that 
a certidn number is taken collectively each time; as,— 

‘ fpmftr aiR ^ nrv; ’ nrar nrer 

FTd f fiHr ’ Ac. 

(d) Several other significations of adjectives of 
quality, when repeated, are already mentioned before 
( aae Sec. 578). 

648. (a) Adjectives ending in arr shorten the final 
Vowel of the first member in the repetiti<m$ as, — 





‘ wMNt; ’ ‘ ’ ‘ ' &c. Sometimes' the ■ 

sy.Iteble is dropped aod the penoltimate vowel if lobg' 
is made short; as in f i t c^c ras r , %w^gr> &c. 

(5) When the speaker intends to express the 
meaning more clearly the final vowel is not shortened; 
thiU: is, the adjective is repeated entirely; as; — «f}^ 
^ *for% »‘WRhT ‘ »tlf^ Hifk srlt ^rrr; ’ ‘ 

T5% 3Ti%?r; ' &c. 

(c) Sometimes the first member in the repetition is 
a little modified in form; as, — ‘jgrrwcf;’ this is, howevSr, 
the case in ouomatopoetic words. 

Verbs. 

649. Repetition of verbs shows the frequency of 
occurrence; or sometimes it shows excess, donbt, dnplicity, 
regard, nrgeupy, *&c.; as,— ‘ dt W «frr ??rr^} ’* ‘ 

•nredt; ’ ‘ »r^ wedt; ’ &C. Other e.Kamples are : — ‘ dr 

wNdr dhvdr tt rnT«rrs*r> sdrdir 'krr wrff, ' ‘ ^ jriw 

^cdTw ‘ drw Ww ^ 

Hwr ' ‘ df ’rrc bt nprw»T?:; ’ ‘ dr W 

^dl" or ^|!T *?wdr, srw d«?f ' ‘ eir«fNr wrir 

"Tw arr#* wVw r ' ‘ dr arrsr ffr wc 

‘ sTTfrr arrar Jirf^r wv'Tre’ arn^, 

?rrar ?nwr, dir frnvr> 

%wr%wrnrrrdt w#%wr> 

'd9rr ?r9rr arrirr swd ^ar. ' 

650, The repetitioa of the verb in the imperative 
second person singular shows, speed, aitonishment, im^ 

• Verbs are sometimes le .eated thrice. 


28 
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jportnnity, contempt;, prayer tut an argent reqiaest, a4v!oe 
or expoetalatiou; as,— <%% * ‘«ifr <i9r ^ onrr 

erft; * ‘ * ‘ ^rmr or ’nmifr fl’ ’ 

‘nrrw^woRTrnmnff (^iw^). 

*n|raT^«frr*rnrrnfr^. ' (g^rrmr) 
*^rfrr^s?nrt^TRaa’»rHr.’ g<t T i ' cw‘ayi« i. 

Verbal Derivatives. 

651. 41most all verbal derivatives are repeated to 
show meaulugs mentioned above. The several senses 
might be seen from the following examples :— 

‘ afr ? ’ ‘ vlw»srla or vhr»vr- 

sterc ’ ‘ ol ?rnra wrorr ' ‘ «fl «Rm 
sRW wst; ’ ‘ a ernr ^smsr 5|f^; ’ * % f^ra str% 
vCf srnrr; ’ ‘ ’STwai ■ar wal wrra vfir srrfSr; ’ ‘ ^ alw^rt 
vlwat or 5!Tavwrj ’ * fr vfflr rrafl Hr% «(ff 

3 *at5ratfravrff; ' ‘ anvfr sraff ahral f^Ttrar- 
vswr; ’ 

‘ rra *arf5i’ al<raf ahsal ^- ’ ( wrttnr. ). 

‘ arraf ar^ar aa fvnar. ' ( aJ%al% )- 

‘4f rana avfjT as^ arrW aa al aava;’ ‘nrr War 4t asr- 
f?T aajfa ar^ arrR^;* ‘ rara Rrarf; f%art afl <%?ft ?’ Ac. 

65?. Tho repetition of the verbal roots shows 
frequency or excess; as,— ‘ ?ar¥r ^ anr wrvrr 
frn?r; ’ ‘ ar ar arra ara:a ava^ arlrfir ararefr f^a arfij ’ 
Farrar 5 ^; ’ &c. 

.V. 5. Properly spaalting, the forms are verbal nouns, 
and theso aro tho examples of nonns repj^i^. 
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(d) Iii the etfsd of instauees quoted above, tbe Iasi 
▼eiwd of the first member is oftea lengthened; as,-- 

* mFwrc»* ‘yrc ^ r H lT¥ » *. ‘ gwrgrpr» * * <nwfir, ’ ‘ 

* #11^)’ ‘ ’ * <iihrMTT, ’ ‘ «rw«tw, ' ‘qrrarrrt/ 

‘ ttwi’, ’ &c. 

Indeolinables. 

653* • Almost all indeclinables are repeated and' 
then they carry the same sense as other kinds of words 
repeated doj as,— ‘ 

wvsj erro, jrfr, irsp?, ff«r ir<r, 

5ra?l ?nrfr«r, othet 

srrwW) ’ &c. 

(«) Like other repetitions, those of the indeclinables 
have the final vowel of their first members lengthened or 
shortened; as,— »nr»Twfi wwch rv r» fl e n' * r> >ir*fl»Tr*r» 

>m*rr, &c. 

General Observations. 

I 

654« Many of the changes that words undergo in 
.being repeated are already mentioned. Bat there are yet 
more changes that need be mentioned here. They are: — 

(1) Sometimes the last syllable of the first member is 

dropped; as,—* smsTnTfvr, ’ ‘>*rt»rsFr. ' * ’ &c. 

(2) In some instances is afiixed to the first member 

often with S4m{|>ayarnpa and with a form denoting gea- 
der and number; as,— ‘ ^rvr. * ‘ ^4?% dr^r> ’ ‘ fr- 

fuSf, ' ‘ f^urwrr ’ ‘ rfWf ’ &c. (3) Some- 
times a syllable, such as wr> etr, % w &c. is inserted 
between the two members; .as,— ‘ ’ ‘ 

qlT. ’ ‘ ‘ ’ &c. 
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655. The changes which; the worils undergo in* 
their repetition when the worda take case terminations* . 
are of three kinds; viz. — (1) Sometimes both the mem* 
bers take a case termination or post>position; .asj->* i|pir* 
wnw Rm«Tr«r «rfir"rr w; ' ‘ 

utsrrft m; ’ &c. The first 
mejpaber often undergoes only a change of Sdmdnyarnpa; 
as,—* «TirC^fr^Wf» ’ ‘ RffP>rr-w«r>rrwr, ’ &c. 

(2} When the nonn repeated consists of two syl- 
lables, the second member takes the inflection and the 
first member either takes the termination or forms the 
Siunanyampa; as,—* ’ * Rrfl-wrfftr,’ * 

tWR**’ ‘ But ‘ or cfhs^ 

’ * Rr«rl-7r*r?^f ; ’ * Rtnrr-JrhfBrr^,’ ‘wr-wlR> or- 
TOfR-mfR; ' ‘ ’ ‘ ' 

’ &c. 

(3) The first member undergoes the change of 
Suinduyarapa in the case of nonns ending in stt of any 
gender consisting of more than two syllables, as well as 
in the case of noons ending in f of mascoline and neater 
genders; as,—* ‘ ^OTT^r-^ ^ RT ^ ?’ * Rfeur- 

'>rN«rtu}' ‘uPTRr-uTTurrfr;' ‘Rtnrr-RrRriw;’ ‘Torr-TcwrRTj’ &c. 

II. Onomatopoetic or Imitative words. 

050. Many imitative- words are formed by patting 
a word after another word similar in sound. They are 
often formed from verbal derivatives. In the formation ’ 
of these words, either the original word is repeated or a 
word, similar in sonud, forms the second member. In 
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forming tLese, the last syllable of the first member some- 
times undergoes a change; as, — * *fpnr-A’- 

»fT; ’ ‘ wfR-tjfnr; ’ ‘ ’ ‘ irrrr;’ * "rnTn?; * 

’ ‘ WTT?; ' ‘ 3«5p; * &c. 

657. The first members of several of these words 
have themselves, when used alone, no s^nse whatever. 
In order that they shonlcl have some meaning, both <Ui0 
members' mast be nsecl together; as, — ‘ WTITT, ’ ‘ ^T«nr» ’ 
‘ isrs'TTj ’ ‘ weTT, ’ ‘ wrrr, ' ‘ ’ ‘ ' ‘ * 

* HS S HSS , ’ &c. 

Noxs; The Oiiomatopoetic words may be either nouns, 
adjectives, verbs or indeclinables according to their meaning. 
Tha second members of several of them are never used alone. 
.Hence the second members of these words may be called termi- 
nations, and the formations may be regarded as derivatives 
or compounds, 

III. Thie Change of Grammar. 

. 658. Sometimes the meaning of words according 
to the strict grammatical formation is so changed, that 
' they appear to be altogether different formations. Many 
each changes have occurred daring the passage of words 
from Sanskrit into Marathi. We do not propose to deal 
with these changes at fall length, bat only mention a 
few of such changes by way of illnstrsition : — 

(a,) Of the Marathi verbal forms, the modern pre- 
Bent tense ( X ^he past tense ending in w and 

the potential mood, were originally formed from adjectives^ 
Thas they arc the examples of the change of grammar. ' 
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(b) The oonditiona,! jpaood in Marathi ie the sh'ghtly 
ohahgod modecB preseot tease, and ie, therefore, aa ia' 
etaoce of the same kind. 

(<;) The forms of the habitual past tease are the 
i same as those of the c^d present tense with some mc4ifica- 
tion4 Those two tenses differ much in meaning thongh 
they differ very little in form. The eld or original present 
tense was used as past tense which afterwards came to be 
nsed as the habitnal past, with a corresponding change 
in meaning. 

(flO We subjoin more instances : — 

^ (1) The forms of the Conditional of the verb 
have gained the meaning of the past tense, and thns have 
been nsed as the forms of the past tense; similarly tha 
forms of the jmst tense of the verb am have got the 
meaning of the conditional. The same is the case with the 
verbs and m- 

(2) ( or ) was originally the passive 

form of the verb and <Trf ^7 that of ijr?; but now the 
former is considered as an indeclinable, while the latter 
was at-ftrst used as an adjective, and is now used as a 
verb. 

(3) and <irff are now independent verbs in Ma-' 

rathi, but they are corrupt forms of the third person 
singular its negative form w-snfhf in Prakrit* 

(4) Wo have already referred to tr-snl* and w-% 
( see Sec. 321 ). The verb is a corruption of the in* 
declinables w ( see Sec. 31? ). This is also used os 
an adjective. 
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(5) ndPT :'"'Tlit 8 expression VEMons, ibat the 
thing cannot be retracted as it is once done and 
over; as,-— ‘ wt^ emit ippuf 

<rff qrcir ? ' This phrase is an instance first of a 
c^nge in the grammatical formation, and then a 
change in sense, gjarsf * 5 ^ was originally qfsp sf 
( moaning, * not to hesitate to do * ); as, — 

i4 

‘ Tnr rwr%’*flr, ^ iirrer w ^sirwr- ' 

(0) — Though this is now one word in Ma- 

rathi, it is a combination of three words in Hindnstani:— 

( meaning, ‘ oh, you slave I ’ ). ^ 

(7) is similarly a repetition of the com- 

bination of two .words fl-sfl. But now it is used as a 
feminine noon in the sense of fiattery. 

(S) — originally coming from the transitive 

verb ‘ to pass ’ has now become an impersonal verb, , 
and is to be classed along with &c. 

(9) ^ : — is now an adjective or indeclinable, but it 
was a verb, being the third person singular form of the 
old present tense of the verb ‘ to be enough. ’ If we 
substitute for it the form * ’ the third person singular 

of we shall be able to understand the meaning it ori- 
ginally had; as,— ‘ ijwr ipfir «• 3 ^Sr» STPWlt wdJf 

( it is sufficient for me and I do not want more ); 

means sirar ’Wfl* *• ‘ your 

tall^g or speaking is sufficient for the purpose and oa 
more is wanted. * 
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(10) uow a feminine uonn meaning ‘praise* 

as in ^rrfwrfl%' ( wherever he 

goes he is praised ) was originally a repetition of the 
exclamatory interjection ‘ «rr* I ’ ia Sanskrit. 

(11) — originally meant «inrwrw Vrrt wrft 

( will not serve the pnrpose ), t. e. «rmT wrfi 

( will not be of use ), as in ‘ iptf 5? ' 

( ‘oh mind, it is not of any nse to have a wicked desire’ ). 
Bat now it means *rrtl» wrff 

( ‘ of no parposOr’ ‘ will not do,’ ‘will not be tolerated ’). 

(12) f%c-vfhr: — originally means ‘ W*T, ’ 

( ‘live long' ) ; i. e. it was a sentence used as a blessing. 
But now it means the * son ' or ‘ boy ' in whose favour the 
blessing is to be expressed. 

(13) ftwfrt* — ^is evidently a corruption of the San- 
skrit sentence ‘ ’ moaning ‘ give mo alms.’ Now 

it is a feminine noun meaning the act of asking for alms.’ 

(14) — was originally a dative form of 

and meant xfi" ( ‘something for 

the dry bread’ ) ; and now it points out a thing that is 
used or eaten with the dry bread to make it wet. 

(15) — was originally a combination of two 
Sanskrit indeclinables ^ and ^ and had an adversative 
meaning. But now it is a noun meaning opposition or 
doubt. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


PlJSCriJATIOX. 


659. Punctuation the mode of dividhig one 
claase or one p.irfc of a senteuce from another to help 
the readers to uuderstand properly the meaning of the 
senteuce. This is dope by means of certain points, stops 
are marks used for the pnri)ose. 

Note. Formerly tliero wore no such signs in Martc^tL 
They are now introduced into Marathi prose from the Eog« 
lish language and are being introduced in poetry also. 


660. The following are the different marks of 


punctuation; — 
Comma 

Semicolon 

Colon 

Fun- stop 


s 


Note of exclamation ( ^ 

I * 

I ()»(] 

Dash ^ __ 




Hyphen | 


bte of Interrogation j I Inverted Commas 1 < j ‘t » 

J M / 

661. Oomina — (a) A Comma is usad 

(1) to, join words of the same kind; when they are more 
thap two, the last two being joined with a co-ordina^Bg 
Conjunction; (2) to separate words of differeat' kinds; 
(3) to take rest while uttering a long sentence And 
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to separate sabordinate clauses accordiog to the meau> 
ing, and thus to ovoid confusion; as, — iswrr* 
rwfhr If rurti-at sTf^; vrftlrTr* sni^ irrit- 

(3) It is used to separate o noun in the vocative 
case from the rest of the sentence; as,— ‘urnv irwr 
t vmr ? ’ ‘ 35W» g$ usnr ? ' 

(c) Elliptical sentences are separated from the 
principal sentence by putting a Comma after them; as, — > 

‘ «iflT srrlfiSSrtl % s^rwr. ' 

Note. Elliptical sentences are not thus always seponv* 

ted. Separation is necessary only when it is desirable to make 
* 

the sense clear. 

(d) When a sentence contains several subjects mr 

agents, or several objects or several words of the same 
grammatical value, they are separated by a com> 
ina; as,— ‘ ^«Tr, »firf^r, fr««Tr T sfnTrOT ffar. 

ufsre? n 'rrf%«vr; ' ‘ ffhr fkf^h 

urrm^rrer, ^rn’^rnsr w ufnf*rr?T %uru; ’ &c. 

(e) When a word in the nominative or accusative 
case is followed by an appositional word ( in the same 
case }, a comma is placed after each word; as, — 

siHr Vr^> ufiTT, srtsnunrtsr vrwuvr; ' ‘ ffrsrr ^rr^, cnrr, 
WrfT fhrrfi' Is however universal. 

(/*) A Comma is put before the indeclinable dff 
when it introduces a noun clause.eveo when the inde* 
ctinoble is not expressed; as, — * ^ ( ^ ) Wft 

sir<*r.* 

Koxs. The role (hat should be generally observed in 
wdnga OoBuna in sueh cases is, that the wor^ w sentences - 



tliat are separated from oneanoUiar ahoidd be of jtba eaii^ 
nature. It is in accordance with the rules of compositton 
to use some copulative or seme other indeclinable, or to xnaJko 
altogether a different sentence, when the words or sentencea 
are not of the same kind. 

682. Semi-oolon : — (a) When the sen- 

tences to 1)6 separated by a Comma are larger ones, or 
when the use of a Comma is already made once oj; twice. 
Semicolon is used; as, — ^lernTP^IT ITT- 

fiTwr, ^«rwr, t 

"Tfmf Hsrr -sn^rr 

(b) A Semicolon is used to given greater empliasis 
to dittcrent clanses, or to prepare the mind to draw an4»> 
ference; as, — ‘ »ft- armhr TrTq i >tt* r r »nfh 

w fTwm «Tnr«ft. ’ 

(<;) Even when a sentence is complete, a Seinicolom 
is nsed after it when it has a close connection with tha' 
following sentence. 

683. Oolon s— The Colon is generally 

used in the place of a Semicolon. 

(a) It is nsed to introdnee an additional remark in< 
explanation or confirmation of the previons one; as, — 
‘arnrt snirnr # *1^ nr mr nltpr.’ 

(5) To introduce a quotation or an example of a rule;: 
in this case it is followed by a dash; as, — * if^tTn’T 
^ s-~^‘ nrwrr ^ nlirssnrrr <rnTf»npif 

' ‘ y% ' »yl * ir *<rnK«i 

664* Full^atpp 5— The Fall<4top is plao^’ 

after a sentence when it is finished and is completo/ jait 
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tmeaniug, and has no close connection with the following 
sentence. 

■ 665. The Note of Inte^rrogratlon It is 

nsed after a sentence which contains a question; as, — 
^^FrrsfTwsTTwrBrnr?’ 

636^ The Note of Exclamation This 

sign is used after a sentence or word that expresses some 
.■snddon feeling or emotion, such ns joy, delight, fear, 
wonder, &c.; as,— ‘ sTfffr ! snt 1 ’ 

‘ BRT wrcwtf J ' ‘ qr I Bttw sTfTw 1 ’ ‘ fr«r frwi 
armr efSr flfw 1 ’ 

637 . A Dash sT<n7R:wr%^ : — A Dash is nsed to 

■explain farther what is said before; or to iutrodnce an 
idea suddenly canght hold of by interrupting the imrra- 
tiou. It is generally preceded by a (/omma or Semicolon; 
as,— ‘ciwr STW ^fwrfrr sT%rw ^ rw^irr srfir*' 

‘ rnr frdt, — ^ir ?rrf qjRw ?:rw ftdt. ' 

638. Tho Braokets : — A sentence, a clause 

or a word which is an interpolation nsed to make the 
meaning of the foregoing sentence more clear, 'and whicli, 
even when omitted altogether, does not affect the sen* 
ience, is pat within a pair of brackets which are either 
circular (thus) or rectangular [ thus ]. Sometimes Dashes 
are made use of in the place of Brackets. 

jExampUs — ‘ >nu: WPTRT fT ( ^wnar ‘ nmr- 

51’ »r% *riT ^ 

’ ‘ [ *f^4w0r- 

nr 5 w*Tr] frwrr^ ^ Tdnr ^ Trwrcr*r fr cr- 
[ ^wrwfiT^fhr regent 

«r»Twr. ’ 
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669. The Hyphen : — ^This sign ia used to join 
two parts of the same word or compound; as, — * 

‘ ^-»Tr»r»’ ‘ ‘^-wnT» ’ &c, 

670. Inverted Oomnias sTver>rf^ .—When 

ail extract is made from an antlior, or when a speech is 
reported, the quotation marks called the ‘ Inurtei Com- 
mas ' are used ( thns ‘ ’ or thus “ ” ) on both the 
sides of the extract or speech. When there is a single 
word, or when only a small sentence or phrase is extract- 
ed, the marks are single. They are also single when in a 
sentence a word is to be pointed ont as separate from., 
amongst the rest; as,- “ jfr *nff» . 

n»Tr *?wrwr- ‘ar^r’wr frfsnnrr ^ jirirw ‘ sfnr ^ 

«rtv. 

671. It is the old manner of showing the lines in 
poetry, by patting a vertical line at the end of the first.. 
and the third lines and two at the end of the second 
and the fourth, and two again after the figure nnnibering, 
the stanza; as, — 

* wr»ft ww %iw I 

hItt II 

^ ^ ^ e-,- n ■ .C ■ , . 

HWwRT RfHwr ’TTvrrfvr i 
llw ^ «rr ^ vr vrrwr w ^ n 

(o) Sometimes only a Comma is used after the 
first and the third lines instead of a vertical line; the^ 
second line is followed by only one instead of two vertical 
lines, and the figure numbering the stanza is placed at 
the end' of the fourth line with or without a pair of verti- 
cal lines on both the sides. This way of marking;.. 
stopp»ages in poetry is going out of use since the intro- 
duction of the signs of punctuation. 



CHAPTER XXVlI. 


ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES 

672* Analyals means ‘ breaking up. * Gramma- 
tically this term j^mits of several applications, sach as, 
anaZyeis of a ^aa> — a»irM*r=cr»T+STrM^), analyets or 

dissolving of a compound ( as ST^ *n*fr- 

^Nnmr ^ y, analysis of a word means 
breaking it up into prefixes, stem and affixes, ( such as,— 
pre.+anrw from the root fr+r^ suffix ); 
■and analysis of a sentence or a danse, &e. We have at 
present to deal with the last sense of the word. 

( a ) Analysis of a simple sentence means breaking 
it up into its component parts, viz, subject, attributive 
adjuncts, predicate, object and adverbial adjuncts. 

( j ) Analysis of a compound or a complex sentence 
meaus.breaking it up into its component clauses, staling 
their connection with one another, and then each clause 
into its component parts, just like in the case of a simple 
sentence. 

673. We now go on to the Analysis of simple 
sentences. 

( a ) A simple sentence has its subject and predicate. 
The subject ( or } may have one or more ad- 
juncts and these are called Enlargements of the subject 
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( b y The predicate may be a traoeiiire verb 
«&d will then have its object (ap$ or ). The pihi^' 

4ioate may besides have adjimcte and these are called, 
extensions of the Predicate ( ); and the object : 

)■ This exhausts the simple sentence. 

( c ) Hence in Analysis, he varions possiblb parts 
of a simple sentence are: — 

(1) The snbject: as,—-* TSft W# * 

(2) Enlargements of the subject : as, — ‘ w- 

(3) The Predicate : as, — ‘ •nfl' 

(4) Extensions of the Predicate •* as,— ‘ wwf- 

tmr wei 

(5) The Object : as, — * wvt * 

(6) Enlargement of the object : as, — ‘ «r^ 

How the whole sentence — ‘ 

^iwnnrwh^. ' 

•v- 

(d) If the verb bo a form of any of the verbs sr*rl:» 
wrw^Tj &c. it may take after it to complete 
its meaning a word or words, without which the sense of 
the predicate is not complete; these are the oomple^ 
ments of the predicate; such as,—* nrar 

wri^;’ ‘ ‘nlr sT<¥r^V wrw ar^;’ 

•* *i1r*rr wr*rdl; ’ ‘t ’ &c. 

Note. The student should remember that the verb and 
its complements taken together are spoken of in analysis as : 
the Predioate. Thus, in the above examples, the ptedicaies 
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»re> -* f<Nr >fr«r w?; ’ ‘ w«r; ’ * wsrw^Tit-, ' 

^SM#; ’ &c. 

( fi ) The Predicate is a Verb; or when it consists of 
more than one words, one of the words mast be a verb; 
therefore, the verb is the most important word in a sen- 
tence. So in analysis, the first thing is to find ont the 
Verb, — the Predicate. Next in importance is the Subject 
of the sentence; that is, the thing about which Ve speak. 
I£ the verb is transitive we have the object. Next we 
trace out the set^ral adjuncts if there be any, of the 
various principal members of the sentence. 

(/) The Subject and Object are nouns or words used 
as such, and adjectives generally denote their attribnte; 
80 the Enlargements of the Subject and Object are Ad- 
jectives. Adjective sentences and Adjective phrases are 
also used in that sense. In the same manner, the Exten- 
sions of the Predicate are Adverbs, Adverbial clauses or 
Adverbial phrases. 

(g) In a sentence that is in the Active constru- 
ction, the word denoting’ the Doer of the action is the 
Subject; in a passive sentence, the Object becomes the 
Subject; and in a sentence in the Absolute construction, 
there is no Subject. Examples : — 

Active Construction : ‘ ?TWr ( Sub. nwr ) 

Passive Construction : ‘ (subjectj^^nir, 

which is the original object; and hi the Agent). 
Absolute Construction : ‘ vmrw ’ ( There 

is no Subject; .is the Agent; and VTTTrer is the 
Object ). 
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. 674 . The following are the examples of sitnple 

sentences of the easiest form :— 

^ir 

3??ra« w«Twl»fi’ ^*rr^5Fwr 
Trarw'twwar^ '^gr*r>w 

{b) In these sentences we have nothing l^t Subject 
and Predicate. They may be represented thus : — 


Subject, 

Predicate. 

Subject, 

Predicate. 

- ; r > 








3Ti% 


1 

■ ■ ■ 1 

'TT?T 3TTt 


1 


(c) Now we shall form sentences by adding the 
objects. Thus : — 

wrw *T?r?T <srrtpr wlwr ??pmrrr 

yfV.' 


Subject 

Object. 

Predicate. 

Subject, 

Object. 

Predicate. 1 

H|| 



rfl’ 

f=«!r 

5RKm 


»nw 

?srrfw 



«rTmw 





1 

ob -. . .": 
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(d) In the following sentences, Oomplements of , 
Verbs are to be set down along with the Predicates*' 
Sometimes sach verbs take an object as well as a Com- 
plement:— 


Subject, 

Object if any. 

Predicate with Oom- 
plements. 


, . 

STTO irrf^rrfT 

l«r 


TO* 






3fl?T?T?h!T 



iH^rr 

«Tr»^ 

rmm 

f*iTsi? ^r»rw5St‘ 









^^rnfiw (SiOh. 

% 


STPT^ ^r»T 




f r€lr 




N. B. Words that go along with tho principal verbs in, 
order to form compound verbs are just like camphmonts’ such 
as,— ‘ ‘ «TnTi«T ’ ‘ »r*T ’ ‘ snr? 

* ’ &c. 




(e) The Passive and Absolute seutences may be 
analysed thus :— 



N. B, It must be remembered tliat the object becomes 
the subjeot in the passive, and there is no subjoot at aU in the 
absolute construction; and the original doer, whicii is the sub- 
leot in the active construction, becomes the agent J>otb. The 
words denoting agents may also be considered as Extension? 

ol the predicate, / ! 
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675. The nnderlined expressions in the following 
are to he considered as Extensions of the Predicate :■ — 

(1) An Adverb, — ’ 

(2) A case-form of a nonn,*-‘ ^ 

‘ ^ ^»T.’ ‘ ^ trwr-* 

(3) An Infinitive or Terhal derivative ; — f vr- 

^ BFKHT* ‘ ^ ^ 

(4) iiS; Adverbial sentence or Phrase : — (1) at 

* 13 '^ 'TT^rfr-’ (2) ‘ i^ir ^rwnc 

wrCr.’ 

676. The following are the examples of the most 
complicated kinds of simple sentences 

( 1 ) ^ 

>-wn5r BW <7ri;w sfrFtirim- 

(2) ^rwr »=?'>rr^«rr?r ^rrr wr^. 

(S) 'arsrrr gsyfcr me 

(4) tr^ Bt frr=^* 

(5) vrktmm ert erwm mr3f*T ^ssr'^^ 

( 6 ) 

(7) smer sRrmerr^f Trim5?r 

( 8 ) «m%- 

(a) These sentences may be analysed by mention- 
ing different kinds of words, sack as, subject, olfiect, 
completion, extension, &c.; or they may be analysea in 
a taWar form, thus ; — 

^All forms of oases, except those of the nominadVe, and 
accusative, are to be considered in analysis as adverbs ahd ex- 
tensions of the predicate. These may denote time,f plao#, 
manner, condition, accompaniment, &c. Moording to the aensb. 

































Koxb 1. Agdnfc iaay be mentioned tmder ‘ subject ' 
being separately marked, as * agent. ' 

Koib 2. Indirect okject may be mentioned vmder tho 
extension, separately marked. 

Noxn 3. A predicative adjective may go with the verb> 
or may be put as the enlargement of the subject, being 
marked separately as a predicative adjective. 

677. In some, sentences which appear to be simple- 
sentences, wj|.„have two separate Subjects belonging to the 
same Predime f the Verb being expressed bat once; as, — 

* ftpfr ' or 

‘ aTtf*T ' 

{a) These are Contracted sentences ( 

We are to analyse them by filling np the necessary wbrds 
and forming different independent simple sentences joined 
by connections. The whole may be considered as Com- 
ponnd Sentences. Thus, — 

(1) ‘ STlf^ »fr »nTf’ means ‘ ifr 

nmr »rrf®r ^ ’ 

(2) ‘ ’ moans ‘ 

(3) • fjswr errf^r sfffirw ’ “oans ‘ 

i <4) ‘ w^SiTpr srrf^ iNr 'f«»i ; 

>rrK*rw^ ’ memw * in^ftrv 

»[F4R*I f 

0) Sometimes two Nominatives joined to^i^l” 
|n3^e ftp one Bal>ject of the f?erb; as,?— 



« nf^ srrPr WT •TTcntnT^ ’ 

« ifr^ 9TJW wg? «r#RT^ 

‘ iqrrr sTifr »rnt f g«p«r arw ^ _»* » 

* ^ Pwi?r *rg«^ srrt'r cflr »nf«f- 

* irMi nH<<tf*TPPT *« ***^ , 

‘3^?rt»> TOT» f^> ••HlV ♦ii»*i'ni-*4 

Th^se are simple sentences; and the Predicate cannot bo 
used of each of the Nominatives separately,* as in tho , 
case of sentences in ( » ) above. 

678. Oomplex Sentenoes. — In a complex sen- 
tence, different sentences are so joined together by con- 
nectives, that, ont of them,^only one is independent or prin^ 
cipal and all the rest are dependent or Sobor^n ate. For 
example, — , ^*^ **^ Sf’W 

%|*r »nf®r *r*r «Knr ^ ’ 

Here, ^f’vrwr ’ is the principal sentence, and the oth« 
two aro subordinato to it. ^ 

679. Tbe Subordinate Sentences or Clauses vrtddi 

go to np complex sentences are of three kinds} . 

the Noun clause, the Adjective clause, and the 

Adverbial clause. 

(1) A Norm clan^ performs the ii^^|ion » n<wm 
and often stands as the subject or oh^t of a verb. 

It is generally introdiwed in a sentence wi^ the pro- 

nom^ f or WP& after it when standing as the subject, and 
^ith the indeclinable ‘ dSir ’ before it ot: tAe adjec^vej^,' 
a^t ft when standing as ttm o^ctvas^* j 

% «rmf «rff ^ *?’VTHT. * r% 
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(3) Aq Adjectival danse performs the laactiou of 
an adjective; it is generally introdnced with a relative 
pronoun; as,—* aft ijfwi UfTW »lri^ Ut fTW ItW- ’ 

(3) An Adverbial clanse performs the function of 
an indeclinable, and like that, it shows time, place, man- 
ner, condition, &c. It is introdnced with some suitable 
. indeclinable at the beginning of it; as, — * ^rsff % ^ ijrwr, 
iNrl ntiw init;’ ‘ 

Note. In Oomplex Sentences, the words by whioh the 
snbordinate clauses are introduced are often omitted; as^— • 

‘ fjf vrnwr *ft vn%w, ’ ‘ wt wr nnw fr|w. ’ 

680. Compotmd Sentenoea. — When two or 
more sentences, independent of one another, are linked to- 
gether into one sentence, it is called a Oomponnd Sen- 
tence. 

(a) A Compound Sentence may be composed of 
(1) two or more simple sentences; (2) two or more com- 
plex sentences; (3) one or more simple sentences joined 
with one or more complex sentences; and (4) one or more 
simide sentences joined with one or more componud 
sentences. Examples : — 

(1) ‘ tr siwr *rrf*r *rl^ 

<*) ‘8r*w*Tr«Tu{f vffuffwrtw, yi^ur rrwrgfwrell- 
wt fj|*nnw wrtr etnf 

tSr eT»-W6r 

wfnr wfTff wsr 

{4)^#r»ft »fwiwr ^rnrtf wr# 

Wlfww W Wn *IW4fw fW f Sfienwi 
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. 6^. In analysing ft complex or a componnd sen* 
tehee, we are first to find ont all the different seatehces 
and name them as a, b, c, tit &c.i and then we are to 
state their relation with one another. Then we are to 
analyse each sentence separately. After we have stated 
the relation of different sentences, we are to consider 
each sentence as an independent one in analySing it. 

682. We are to anal 3 'se a sentence by patting, 

down in order the subject, the predicate, and all other 
necessary things; or we may analyse it in a tabular form 
fts shown before. ,, 

683. The principal distinction between a coniplex 
and a-componnd sentence is, that in the former, the^ is 
bnt one leading, principal, independent danse, and all 
other clauses are dependent on it; while in a compound 
sentence, there are two or more independent clauses, ou 
any of which there may be other dependent clauses. 

684< General Directions. — Before proceeding 
to analyse a sentence, students sbonld bear in mind the 
following general directions ; — 

(1) When you take a sentence for analysis, first 
observe whether it is simple, complex or compound.. If 
complex, note the principal clause and subordinate 
clauses. If compound note which are the co-ordinate 

Then the different clauses should be named as 
a,byC, d, &c. 

(2) Sometimes all the words necessary to complete 
the sentence are not mentioned; some of them are omitted* 

be put in th«r proper places Iwfore j pj^ 
to analyse. This k called the. 



ips, '■ 

(3) In a simple sentence or clause, jfirst note the 
Predicate, then the Subject, then the Object if there 
beany, then the Enlargements of the Subject and the 
Object, and then the Extensions of the Predicate. 

(4) If the clause be subordinate, follow the same 
conrse, noting also to what the clause is subordinate and 
what is the nature of that subordination. 

, (5) Cases of nouus &c. formed by means of ter- 
^minations o.r.p,ost-position3 are not always extensions. 
Care must be taken to assign them properly to words and 
phrases to which they belong. 

(6) Verbs of incomplete predication, such as,— 

#8^ 1^, &c. cannot stand 

alone os Predicates. With such verbs the ‘ Predicate ’ is 
made np of the verb and its complement. 

(7) In the construction, the Subject is in the 
nominative case, and the Object in the accusative, which 
is formed with or without terminations according to rules. 
In the constrnction, the original doer, which is 
now the Agent, is in the third case, and the Object, which 
becomes the Subject, is iu the Nominative case'. And in 
the wrfl' construction the verb is Absolute, having no 
Subject} the original doer which is then the Agent 
is in the third case, and the Object in the accusative case 
With terminations. 

(8) When the sentences are separated from each 
t^her and naraed, the joining indeclinables, and other 
connectives as well as words i» the vocative oa% if them> 
be any, ore to be dropped as they are nodonger necessai^ 

(0) In. every sentwce, the esamtial parts are, twe?' 

<::,\::T--the Subject/and'the, Predicated 



Tiie Snbjecfe may be, 

I;.' A Notto.; 

2. A Pronoun. 

3. AnAdjective, participle or^;^ used for a Noun. 

4. A Noun Phrase. 

6. A Noun claufie (except in a simple sentence.) 

(10) The Predicate, is a finite Verb, sometimes' 
with a complement. When the verb is transitive it tak^ ^ 
an object, which may be a Noun &c. just like the Subject. 

(11) The Adjuncts of the Subject or Object are 
enlargements. When the Subject or Object is eithe#a 
noun or pronoun, it may be enlarged by any one or mere 
of the following.— 

1. An Adjective. 

2. A Noun or a pronoun in the genitive or any 
other case. 

8. A Noun in Apposition. 

4, An Adjective phrase or clause. 

N. B. When the Subject or Object is a fttRl it mey* 
beenliwged by its object. 

(12) Adjuncts ofthePredicite are called Extensionei: 
The Predicate may be extended by any one or mwe ot 
^he following; — 

. 8, A case of a noun or a pronoun formed by meafic^ 
of a termination or post-position. j 

3. An Advi^fcsitt i^^ose or phrase (except in a 
iimple sentence.) 

W^ the detailed analysis of soms 

lypioal sentences of different kindSi— 



(a) Simple fienteaces: — 

1. “ ?aKr fr»TCPr %srg<ir sTPfg^nr 

^ g?rtw iTreiir« f^^TTST. ” 

(2) « 8# >«ir(ff*st ?5^n*r ^nT#<!pflr 

■^3^*1 fO% HT^n^r 'nr ’’ 

(3) “3!Fr?r^ *rr^5f5T 
>Wrt sffliiFW- ” 
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(i) Complex sentences : — 

“ »nt *prtftr «TT¥^, n ^rntwwr, 

%«ft 'iftr-’nr sifignT-if^-upTHr »35wr. *’ 

This is made up of the following different sentences: — 

«. srr^. 

c. w aTT5S5err* 

d. goSHT. 
Here, d is the principal sentence^ and a, h and c together form 
a compound adverbial clause subordinate to d* 

N, B, In this sentence wo understand < ^ to cor- 

respond witli'^^f’ but this may also be considered as a 
compound sentence. 


Sentence 

Subject 

Enlarge- 

ment. 

Predicate 

Com- 

pletion 

Extension. 

a 

wri 




ij^rPET (place) 

h 





(manner) 

■■■li 

m 




sf ( manner ) 

-id: 



5o5t^ 


(time) 


(2) 

(manner) 














V'V^ ' ■ ■ ■ 

2 . («) « srf • (*) ^ f<5N?r iirnt «»rn?T 5* 
%% t^» « ^itTw w'n# 
aff « W ^itnrcfer *' 

Here, a is the priucipal sentence; b,c, and d together form 
a complex noon sentence snbordinate to a; ^ and c are 
subordinate to <f, b being an adjectival and e an adver- 
bial sentence. 


i 

Subject. 

Enlarge- 

ment. 

Predicate. 


Extension. 

a 

* 


*«. 

art 


b 

?ift«srrvrnn^ 

( agent ) 



(indh’ecfc) 

5v?r%%®^rr- 

^rnff 

( purpose ) 


*Nr5^ 

sTr»T?»ft 



SKHV ( time ) 

d 

% 

?^Tf^ 

(agent) 


j 

i 


(1) ^rsRT . 

(time) 

(2) sprrvra 

( manner ) 


(ff) Componnd sentences : — 

1. “ vrfef ^ Tr^rsTft i (by . 

^t?r «rr^.»Tv^, »i3«irrw stIjt ^ngjr, *n’<^hT vrr* 
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«rt Wt mfir (e) 9jUm TT^^rnffer /<*) bt- 

r' »?rhr . , ■ 

The whole is a compoaud sentence. There are four . 
ferent clanses ; a and i form a compound sentence and 
« and d a complex sentence ; a and ^ together are e<^ 
ordinate to cand t(^ether; c is an adverbial sentence : 
( shewing time ) subordinate to d. ' * 


Sentence | 

Subject. 

Enlarge- 

ment. 

Predicate. 

1 

1 

O 

Extension. 

p 



tnir 

( compL) 


m- « 

6 

iTTfr! 



■ 

(1) vwhr «ni 

^manner) 

(2) STiff Brgsf 
(manner) 

j(8) «rr- 

•rwm (place) 

( agent of 

^frrdt) 

c 



smfNrr 

(complement) 

trV 



d 

VTfBi 



j 

(place) 


♦ A subordinate sentence governed by a post-position be- 
comes an adverbial sentence ; and wben the governing post* 
position is taken away, tho sentence is a noun clause in the 
objective case governed by that post-position. 















2. <‘ *ft ?ntr, ^ wT HTfv f«rNr irw, ’ ‘ m-- 

«rrft Pr^ ar^fir^: Tff?, " “ ’f^twt ^ 

^ f^^rnr Hr|'« These and similar sentence^ are Com* 
pound sentences though they appear to be Oomplex; because, 
the second clause in each of them does not dejine or modify 
any thing in the first clause; but mentions some additional 
fact closely connected with the fact mentioned in the first. 
However, this will depend on the moaning of the sentence; 
the last sentence, for instance, might also bo considered a 
Complex sentence. 

8. « ^ v^jrar si^Br sirp^njrr, »Tr^— 

fr, Hpj 3T^ F " 

.JChc following are the different sentences : — 
o. gr^srrf^ d) 
j. [ ] (2) q-f 

c. # 

d. ^^rgfrr [ arr? ]• (2) 

e. ^Nf^r. 

/• [ j (2) 

</. ? 

Notes (1) and (2). In naming the different sentences, 
wc are often to supply the ellipsis; and a phrase containing a 
verbal derivative in the place of a finite verb may bo consider- 
ed to be a clause or sentence, putting the finite verb instead 
of the infinitive when possible. This latter arrangement is 
always possible when there is a ifiirase containing a nomi- 
nafive absolute case. 

Here, the whole is a componnd sentence; a and b 
are simple co-ordinate sentences, and the rest form a 
complex sentence co-ordinate to a and b; c is the principal 
sentence and tf, c, / and g form a compound noun senteMd 
- stan^g as ait object to in c. 




s. “ « f?!?r ?r^ 

«?Tr ^TT’U'Trirrr arrfrr; i * ^3?f ^r??Tfn^ frr^p^rr ^- 

f^’T TTi^w; 1 c qrcg *nT T^^kt# jts^; r 
darmr^f fnSf ??rr%^t i « ^ gsfft ?:r*nic7 fror 

qrs^ ’[rr'T i / ^ f^rr ” 

The whole is a compoand sentence; a, b, c and d 
and e and / together are co-ordinate to one another; / 
is a subordinate noun sentence standing in apposition to 
^ITT in c. The sentence beginning with ‘ ^rrarff ’ may 
also be taken as an adverbial sentence showing reason. 

30 
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NorE. (1) S 0 O Ssc. 484 ; or this may be considered as 
an extension showing ijlaco. The sentence b being in the 
absolnto construction there is no subject. 

683- We shall now explain the analysis of some 
remarkable sentences : — 


(1) ‘ ?stTi^ '-wr^rtm^-Comple- 

tion; '^^m-Complement. 
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(2) ‘ arm gsif^r ar^; ’-arr^an^- 

Snbject-f<itiyr> i^art’EP'Enlargements. 

(3) ‘ *nar -HSCTssjT-Sabject; *nFr-En- 

largement. 

(4) ‘ arr*^ ’-^rtarr^SJ being an 

impersonal verb, there is no subject; so ttie sentence 
most be first constructed as ‘ aTP^rar T €^|i r i<ia s 

and then analysed. 

(5) * rarnrr «jt an^; -rarrwr-agent; srt- 

Snbject; ^»iiT«nTr% ar^-predicate; ^f»?n'2rr^-Oomplemept. 

(6) ‘ jft arnr arnr^rr^ arrt -»rr^r^ arrl-predisate.. 

( 7 ) ‘ *rwr wr^ ’-Here we 

must take tho word after Jlw3n%; then ‘ ^ 

jffyr ’ shoald bo taken as a noun sentence, governed by % 
forming an adjective with it. 

(8) ‘ grpraK^ 'Tri?3r -%^-to be taken with 

the predicate as a complement. 

(9) ‘ *rR5yr ’-JTirPT is the com- 

plement of the predicate. 

(10) ‘ arrar arp^rw ’-arrwr or arr^wr* is an 
enlargement of the subject. 

(11) ‘ 5art€i arnr ’-jfpr is a verbal noun, 

subject of qr^^. 

( 12 ) ‘ *n7r ijarmfr -Trwrnfr-subject; 

in?r~extension, or indirect completion. 

(13) ‘ nr tnm aTTFnr^ »P5r nra^ ^ 'pcrr arnw ’ 
should be taken as a sentence; is the object of nrafTar 
or we may take apjinw after arr^wr^* 
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(14) ‘ <irnr ’-^-gernnd-sabject of 

gfsn^-agent of hence the enlargement of 

(15) ‘ 8?^ cir^r^ ^ bttR’ 

^ fqi3T^sT.' ‘ *f)- ®Rrat e arr - g^r ^ sr atrr^^nrr smff'-* ^ 
srrf^ ( *fTr ) 9r ^rnr«r?TrsTT^; ’ &c. 

(16) ‘ # tTwra^rra- rtr*R T trHn-srr^r ’-may be 
taken along with ‘ rt i iMi ’ which is the jiredicate, or it 
may be considered as extension. 

(17) ‘ srif ’-is the 

predicate ; ‘ ’ is the object. 

(18) ‘ Bos^rr^ sTwff arr^ Tlw sTT^ ’-is the 
extension, or ‘ srr^ ’-is the predicate. 

(19) ‘ sfiftfrr ’-‘ ^rf^rfir ?irwr ’-is the 

2 orodicate; ‘ grftrrr ’ is a predicative adjective here; ‘ gfipr ’ 
is the object. 

(20) ‘ Hwr %5?f'rrg?r »T3ir»To5W ’-The verb is imper- 

sonal and there is no subject; for analysis, the sentence 
should bo changed as ‘ ^ aTI% ’ or ‘ Ha>*io6g an? 

»iSS*{ o B ^ is a verbal noun standing as the subject in the 
latter case. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 


PARSIXCI. 

687. To PARSE a sentence is to deal with every 
word of the sentence separately and assign it to its class 
as a part of spcacb, to particnlarise its inflection if it 
has any, and to point oat its syntactical relations with 
other words in the sentence. It is plain, therefore, that^ 
Parsing is connected with both the Etymology and J;he, 
Syntax of words. 

688. When a sentence is given for Parsing, first 
we mast see whether it is a simple, complex or com- 
poand sentence. Then we should state the Prayoga or 
Construction of the whole sentence and of the each of the 
different claases if there be any, and mention the subject, 
the object if any, and the verb. 

689. In Parsing the words of different kinds, the 
following particulars should be stated: — 

(1) A Noun. — The kind; the gender and number; 
the case; its relation with word or words in the sentence; 
the sense of the case st^). If the case is form- 

ed by means of a post-position, it should be stated to 
what case the post-position belongs. A noun or pro- 
noun governed by a post-position should bo considered 
to be in the Objective case. It is customary to state the 
ending vowel ( ar??! ) of the noun in parsing, but that is 
unnecessary. 
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(?) A Pronoun. — Kind; the nonn it stands for? 
and all other particulars as in the case of a noun. 

(3) An Adjective. — Its kind; whether attributive 
or predicative; the noun or pronoun it qualifies. 

Note. An adjective often stands for a nonn. Then it 
shonld be parsed just like a nonn. 

(4) A Verb. — Transitive or intransitive; passive 
or active; mood; tense; person; number; gender; subject; 
object, if any. 

iV. B. («)‘‘' *»7hen the form of the verb belongs to the 
imperative, potential or conditional mood, no tense is required 
'to bs mentioned. 

( i ) Gender is to be state I when the form of the verb 
belongs to one of the tenses or moods that take genders ( vide 
Sec. 289 ). 

(5) An Indeclinable. — If a post-position, the 
noun its governs and the case which it denotes; — in the 
case of any other indeclinable, — the function it performs; 
such as, showing time, place, manner; — or, joining words 
or sentences. 

690 . We now take a few sentences as examples 
and show how they shonld be parsed. 

(1) “ sffrrsft'nirwr gspxwr 

In this sentence there are two clauses; both are in the 
Active construction ( <?(<>< )• 

— ^It is a possessive adjective, formed from the 

proper noun qualifying the noun 
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jgf y m — Is a common noun, of tho singular number^ masculine 
gender, and in the nominative caso. subject of the verb 

iffft - f f — Is a proper noun, singular number, masculine gender 
and in the nominativo case, in apposition to gryiH* 

is a common noun, of the singular number, 
feminine gender, and in the objective case, ^ or oblique 
form ), governed by the post-position denoting the 
locative caso. 

a common noun, of the singular number, neuter 
gender, and in the accusative case governed by ( or stand- 
ing as the object of ) the verbal participle 

— Is a verbal participial predicative adjective 
qualifying the noun 

ant —Is an active, intransitive verb, formed from the root 
errf j indicative mood, present tense, third person, singu- 
lar number, having for its subject g gy q r* 

— Is a demonstrative pronominal adjective, demonstrating 
the foregoing sentence, singular number, neuter gender, 
and in the accusative case, object of 

— ^Indeclinable past participle, formed from the root qnf. 

Is a first personal pronoun of the singular number, mas- 
culine gender and in the nominative case to the verb it^- 

— «IT is a common noun of the singular number, neuter 
gender, and in the oblique form governed by the post- 
position BTf?I, denoting the locative case. 

Is an active intransitive verb, formed from the root 
indicative mood, past tense, first person, singular num 
ber, governed by the subject ifjf. 
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(2) « gr?Tr ^ «rnrf^F^rRr ^nrr wrmr mfr* 

Thore are two clauses in this sentence. The first clause is 
a noun sentence, and has become an adverbial one by the 
addition of the first is in the and the second in the 

construction. Both the clauses are in the indicative 
mood, and the second is a negative clause. After both the 
clauses are separated, the termination added to the 

first clause may be omitted. 

— Is the instrumental singular of the demonstrative pro- 
noun m. This is the agent of the verb 
H?35T — the ve singular of the second personal pronoun 
g;. This is the indirect object. 

ijir— Is a common noun, of the singular number, neuter gen- 
der, and in the nominative case, subject of the verb 
( original object ). 

— Is a passive transitive verb formed from the causa* 
tive root indicative mood, past tense, third per- 

son, singular number, neuter gender, having for its 
subject cnr. 

— >Is the dative singular of the first personal pronoun jft] 

this is the agent of the verbal form 
^TTIT — Is a future participial adjective (predicative) quali- 
fying the pronoun^ understood ( which is to be taken 
for or the foregoing sentence ). 


* It is sometimes difficult to know the gender of the pro- 
nouns of the first and second persons, especially when the verb 
is such as does not change for genders. In such cases, there 
is no need of mentioning the gender of the pronoun as well 
as the verb if it agrees with it. 

t When the root is causative, that fact should be stated; 
but it is not necessary to mention that the root is primitive. 
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Tb an aotivo intransitive verb formed from the root 
•ffff ( vide 8 eo. 312)5 indicative mood/ present tense> 
third person, singular, neuter gender, having for its 
subject ^ understood, 

(3) arrn^r sr’cnfr, cir mr?^rr wrvfhr 

There are two clauses in this sentence whidi is a condi* 
tional sentence. The first is a subordinate sentence. Both 
are in the construction, and the whole is an inter- 

rogative sentence. 

the instrumental singular of the possessive adj- 
ective of the pronoun It is the agent of the action 
ThET^tT. " 

arrTtfif — Is a passive pronominal adjective, qualifying the 
noun 5^, 

—Is the accusative plural of the common noun g[5;5‘, neuter, 
TNf^ffT — Is a present participial predicative adjective, quali- 
fying the noun 

— Is an active intransitive verb, formed from the root 
conditional mood, past tense, third person, plural 
number, neuter gender, having for its subject 

— Is a conditional indeclinable. 

— Is the possessive adjective of the pronoun iff, in the 
oblique form, caused by the adjective Sec* 

68)5 or, 

— Is a predicative adjective qualifying the noun 5^5 or, 
— 13 a compound pronominal predicative ad- 
* jective, &c. This is a compound. 

— 'Is an indeclinable showing reason. 

Properly, this is See, 603, 

/•) ) sirft^-Is a transitive active verb formed from the root 
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indicative mood, old present tense, second person, 
singular number, having for its subject ^ understoo d. 
The object is eff understood taken for 5^. a ne- 

gative indeclinable. 

( 4 > 

There are two sentences. The first is a noun subordinate 
sentence, standing in apposition to toth .are in the 

passive construction. 

— Is the instrumental singular of the proper noun 
masculine. This is the agent of and 

— Is an abstract noun, singular number, neuter gender, 
*and in the accusative case, object of 
— Is an indeclinable past participle. 
qrt^Hf — Is tho possessive adjective formed from tho plural 
noun, ’Trg^, qualifying tho noun 

— Is a common noun of the singular number, neuter 
gender, and in tho nominative case, subject of the verb 
This is the original object. 

— Is a passive transitive verb formed from the root o|^:^ 
indicative mood, past tense, third person, singular number,, 
neuter gender, having for its subject 

a pronominal adjective, qualifying the noun 
cRtfr— Is a common noun of the feminine gender, singular 
number, and in the nominative case, subject of the verb 
{ original object ). 

-Is an indeclinable showing time. 

— Is tho instrumental plural of the first personal pronoun 
lO*. This is the agent of 

^inrT--*Is a predicative adjective, qualifying the noun 
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a passive transitive verb formed from the root 
indicative mood, past tense, third pei'son singular, neuter 
having for its Subject the agent is 3Tr*ff. 

(5») “ 3T?mr trr'f 'TT^rW. 

*r*r %# ^rairTT^sflr 

Tho whole is a compound sentence consisting of two 
co-ordinate sentences. The first is in tho aiid the second 
in the construction. 

jft — ^Is the nominative absolute connected with the participle 
( V ide Sec. 480.) 

— Present participial indeclinable. 

^ — ^Indeclinable. 

impn* — Possessive adj. in the oblique form, caused on acegunfr-. 
of the noun qualified by it being inflected, 

— Instrumental case ; agent of 
Object of qnrft. 

— Is an absolute verb j potential mood, agent, 
iTfTftr, object. 

Indeclinable showing time. 

%% — Pronominal predicative adj. of ^9$^. 

— Instrumental case, agent of 
J^TTTRflf^ — is a post-position of the ablative case^ 

— Subject of Original object. 

— Is a passive verb. Potential mood, 

(6) ^ sfrcrt rsir 

Hero there are two sentences. Both are in the potential 
mood and in the construction. We must take 
or arrrr as the agent or doer. 

’ ♦ In the following sentences, every word is not parsed 
fully; only the important things are stated with regard ta 
each word. 
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— Is a present participial indeclinable. 

-Is the subject of 
— Passive, potential verb. 

— Passive, potential verb. Subject 
— Present participial indeclinable. 

^ — ^Is the subject of ; it stands for gR*!?. 

— Is a determinative indeclinable, 
qftornff — ^The locative of q'ftorpr* 

(7) '• iirfTr f ?RtTf?r KUf ? 5rnrfrrr?r 

This is a simple sentence. The constrnction is 

"sftrRr —Is a compound proper noun. This is tbe genitive 

Tatpuriisha compound. Subject of ITTOT. 

*** ** 

— Active intransitive verb in the past tense. 

— Is a genitive Tatpurusha compound. Nominative 
case, standing in apposition to 
^ — Norn, case, in apposition to 
f?jnnTRr--Acc. case, object of ^nTT^F- 

— Infinitive of purpose, depending upon 

(8*) ‘ ‘ 5«v5if ^ ?rt, ^rarrTRfif ^»Tr 

Here there are throe sentences. First and third are in 
the and the second in the !|»«?pr construction. The 

verb 371% is to be understood in the first sentence. 

— ^Tho subject of 
^ — Subject of 
^n^r— In the dative case. 

3r>-Negative indeclinable. 

^--Is the verb in the old present tense ( vide Sec. S21 JV, B.) 

(9) “ arrsr wwr T afrPir is tie verbal, 

passive predicative adjective of is the verb. 


* Hereafter the parsing of important words alone is 

'explained. 
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(10) “ arnr ^ ^T’rrwr datire 

case, agent of Vr?5’. 5f?J is a verbal noun, subject of 

(11) <' or ftfiRTT ? mn '’—9^ or 

f!yr-agent of ofir?J-is a passive verbal adjective qualifying 
?KT*T. ^»r*T*is the subject of This is construction, 

(12) “ W'ifrf?T 5r^. ”--*lkfyr-i3 the 

passive participial adjective qualifying f^’graTR’. This is 
construction. 

(13) “ ST^ sjTtN’ EfftET fTIHT. ” »T» Rvi | - Is a predi- 
oafive verbal adjective showing agency. 

(14) " f^fj^r-dativerfase- 
agent of aTr^r^- ■STT^nTT^-is a gerund or verbal noun, 
subject of srr?- 

(15) “ 3Trw arr^qr^i-is a 

verbal predicative adjective qualifying 

(16) ‘‘ mrr arr?. ” — E’wr — dative case, 

agent of fr?fnn 5 rr#-predicative adj. of «nr. 

(«) “ predica- 

tive adj, of ipT. 

(17) “^ qrPT ^rrSr— ^>r-is the object of einir. 

— ^verbal noun or gerund, acc. case, object of wnf* 

(18) j gaT T PT? TT affcmf ^ STTflf.”— 

»j3|Xnft-i3 the nominative of and sirff > ^’SfT^aiRr-indni* 
tive depending on ^ ; ^Jw^rf-infinitive, depending on^; 
%V-ia the predicative adj. of or %?r is an in- 

finitive depending upon «n^. ifWT is the agent of 

and 
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(o) “ ngyr Bfftqf ■^rftgf-ipfipitive, de. 

pending upon *i?yr is the agent of 

(10) ‘‘cmmr^fnf wnr^.’’--rRrerr-agent ofm^. 

^n^-verbal noun^ subject of cyprfSJ. 

(20) “ % qfj- 9r*f^ tj^or iftwnr - 
•^rpg' WHWr ” — and «n<4r?zrra' are infinitives or ver- 
bal indeclinables. 

(21) “ a ver- 

bal noun, subject (original object) of 

^(22) « ^ ^ ^rf »r ilr?n'-”-3T^-object of ; 

^t^-indeclinable past participle, modifying the verb ijHr. 

(23) “ »ft 3Tr»r ^ 5 [^ *rrCr*'’— ^-''®i'^al indecUna* 

ble or infinitive depending upon ^gRtf-predicative adj. 

■qualifying »ft. 

(24) “ arrf ^ is a verbal noun or 

gerund, object of ; 5?rT?r is the object of ■^. “arrl^ 

.fWf^T ^tL is a verbal noun, subject of qnr ^ . 

This is Passive construction. 

(25) « ST# 3il^, ^PT<T 

iiri^-Possessivo adj. used as noun, subject of ; aT#-g f^ r- 
*ff jpprr; gRP>ft-instrumental case,-agent of 

verbal noun, subject of sfiff ; ^nm-predicativo adj. qualifying 

(26) «^rr sfW^IFn^ g?5r ^ ^feT.”-^-Ab8tract 
noun ( ». e. ^(prr ) subject of intw ( vide Sec. 406, note ). 
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(27) art-used 

for the foregoing sentence, subject of ; s^fet-passive 

predicatiTe adj. qualifying art. 

(28) srftftsff." — 

qi^-is a verbal noun, object of is the object of 

gq eim ; arWtsg^-, -object of qr^. * 

(29) - “ it^arr’^ #57 ftrr’T 5rTr5T."-%?^’5T 
qfr«rT^r ) possessive adj. formed from the possessive adj. iprr 
qualifying #e|7. This is a passive construction.’ 

(30) “ # arnr *re«T [ arr^rt. arr^aiRT } 

*rST 5rafff,’' — Here, the termination or t, or the post-posi- 
tion is added to the sentence ‘ # arr^T ’TTar arffTT,' Sfter^ 
forming the Sumanyarupa of it. ‘ # 3 Tr»r «Ta:?r ari ^q rt ( 
arpf )’-i 9 the object of 570^5 ; and in the case of °arT^arTWC 
or that clause is to bo parsed as an adverbial one and 

we are to understand ^ after it which is to bo the object of 
57 o^- 

(31) *?'5PT rr?T5r. yf— 

is the acc. of place, in apposition to the indecb'nable 
1^'3^-indeclinable. 

(32) “5rf?r57raT^'577aTr> 5fr ^nas 

if r aST T! ^ g ynmnT, or ^ogflr^ " Here ler is the sub- 
ject of fTlvrwra' or 5 Tar»rf^ or passive adjec- 

tives qualifying 

(33) ' ??n‘=53n^ 'n:Ff?T ^gir^rt grrUr. " 

— ®?r5^^-«4joctive qualifying or 

(34) “ ir»r#qr wnt^- ' — qr^ar 

is the subject of fynrfJj ajl^, passive adjective qualifying 
qnar} wri^nrrqm-agent of 
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(35) ‘‘ In the sentences having the expressions * 

sT^r ’ ‘ ^5 ’ ‘ ’ &c. sf is the negative inde- 
clinable; or e ^fr ft grr is a verbal noun or gerund, sut* 

ject of the verb 

(36) ' ^^-?rr, ’ ' ^t’-qrr ’ ‘ ^-^rr —Here, srr is the ne- 
gative particle; in Tf is the verb, and inde- 
clinable. ‘ is the subject. 

Note, pt - p^t and may bo considered as compound 
verbs for the sake of convenience. 

(37) ^ This is an abso- 
lute construction, is ia apposition to ^TTf^FnCT^r^. 

, is the comidement of the verb A passive sentence may 

be formed from this sentence as— ^ ^rf^ITT^ ^^F 

mm- ' 

(88 j ?rF»T ^TTT* this sentence, the 

verb ^ BTFf ’ or ^ ff^r ^ is to be supplied. Originally ia 

tho passive third person singular of the present of 
and so ^tF^T is the subject of and ^ttN’ is iu apposition to 

it. But now?rf^ is to be considered as tho subject of ‘ 3^!% * 
or ‘ an indeclinable, and in apposition to 

' sTF^r. ' 

(39) 5Tr^, or 

5Tr^- ’* — in this sentence, ‘ grn?r*ira or 
' is the verbal noun or goruud, subject of ‘ STrfi'; ’ and 
• * or ‘ ^«TF^ * is a predicative adjective. 

(40) nrr^ >T?9T »r»T^ ” This is an 

absolute construction. is an indeclinable. 
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IVOTES ON PROSODY. 

e91^ Prosody (^.-^rnsr) is the science \rhich 
gives the laws of versification. 

Note. The rules of Marathi 'versification are chiefly 
derived from Sanskrit, there being very few pure Marathi 
metres. Maratlii poets have generally drawn upon Sanskrit ^ 
metres. However, there are a few metres which are peculiar 
to Marathi. 

692. In Marathi, poetry is divided into stanzas or 

verses (?ff5Pr or A stanza generally consists of four 

lines each being called a trrf or 

693. The lines of a verse or stanza are regulated 

either by the number of syllables (stjjc) or by the num- 
ber of syllabic instants in each line. 

694. A stanza, the lines of which are regulated by 
the number, quality and position of syllables is called an 
wnr-*rT-f^; and a stanza the hues of which are regu- . 
lated by the number of syllabic instants is called a 

*rT-inrr. 

695. A Miitrd, (hiwt.) means the time taken b^' a 
syllable for its pronunciation. Syllables are short 

or long (w^); a short syllable has one MfitrS, and alo^ 
one has two, because the latter takes twice as long dtua^ * 
■ tioh for its pronunciation. 

. M 
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JV. B. An 9T^‘tpT-f^ is generally called a |<q- or 
and a is called a arRft- or STRrf. 

696. A syllable (sTwr) is as much of a word as 
can be prorionnced at once. ( vide Sec. 27) 

(a) A syllable is Ijagbn (short) or Gum (long[ 
according as its vowel is short or long, or is pronounced 

short or long; so w, nr, 5 , w, are short syllables, while wr, 
% are long. 

{b) When a syllable is followed by an Anuswira 
oor \^isarga it is considered prosodially long although its 
vowel is short. So also a syllable followed 'by a conjunct 
consonant is considered to be long in prosody ( vide Sec. 
183). Thus, in the words ^.-grr, f^, 

the first syllables are long although they 
have a short vowel. 

( c ) This rule, however, is observed in the case of 
Sanskrit words alone; in piu-e Marathi words this depends 
on the pronunciation. 

(rf) In Marathi, if a vowel follow'ed by an Anns- 
wara or by a conjunct consonant is pronounced long or 
forcibly, it is considered prosodially long; but if it is not 
^ pononnced, it is considerd short; thus, the first syllables 

in qgT. ftgr; .jfr> g*?!, are long syllables; 

while those in wq, g=wr, ^r, ^WT, &c. 

are ^nsidered short. 

(e) A syllable at the end of a line, although con- 
taining a short vowel, is considered either short or long 

according to the «xigency of the metre. 
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(f) The symbol ('•) pnt over a syllable denotes & 
short syllable, and the symbol (—) denotes a long one, 

687. The lines of a verse are divided into feet 
( spr )• Every foot in an sT^rc-^TT*!^ consists of three 
syllables; and the feet or (ipr) are of eight different kinds, 
as follows : — 

W mmm mmm 

sf tpT — The first syllable is short and others long, as,— >ir 
r ITT’-’ second syllable is short and others long, as,M 

W iPT— The third syllable is short and others long; as, — 

OTCT'f.,. 

V ^ ^ ^ 

sf *pr — All syllables are short; as,— ;T it sf. 

’TT — The first syllable is long and others short; as. — 

— The second syllable is long and others short; as, — 

W »■ s# 

•if *fr 

^ ipT — ^The third syllable is long and others short; as, — if 

*r SPT — All syllables are long; as, — HT HT fT- 

(a) In distingnishing these syllabic feet, out of the 
three syllables of which a foot ( q'T ) is made up, the 
position of that syllable which differs from the remaining 
two in being short or long is taken into consideration. 

(b) When there are only two letters at the end of 
a line, each of them constitntes a foot, and is called q-*pr 
or q-»pr as it is short or long. 

(c) So, there are ten different »pr or feet, viz., q, 
w, W, q, q, q, q, q, and q. 

698 . In the case of syllabic instants, a qq or foot 
consists of fonr Mfitrds. There are five qrqr*qq, as 
follows;— 

q qq— Consisting of two long letters; 08 ,—% qr> 
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^ tfaf— Consisting ot two short and one long leciers; bb,— 

Ol ■ ^ — 

frfirBT. 

9 for— Consisting ot one short, one long and one short let* 

ters; as,— IT *rr 

yf ipT — Consisting of one long letter followed by two short 

ones; as,— jff ^ H. 

S# V« W S«. 

^ — Consisting of four letters, all short; as, — sf ^ 

iV. B. As there are only a few ttHTT metres recongnisod 
in Marathi, these Mdtr&-ga7ias are never required to be taken 
into consideration, 

^•699. The Vrittas are classified according to the 
nnmber of syllables (ar^) contained in each line, and 
according to the distribution of different kinds of feet 
C *rT ) each line. 

700. Vrittas are divided into three classes, name- 

ly, — (1) The Sama- Vrittas (?3Fr-f^) in which all the four 
lines are similar; (2) the Ardha-Sama- Vrittas (srT-Tr*l-f%) 
in which the alternate lines are similar; and (3) the Visha- 
ma-Vrittas in which all tlie lines are dissimilar. 

These last are not nsed in Marathi. 

t 

701. Marathi verses are generally rhymed. Rhyme 
is called in Marathi. Rhyme may be defined as a 
similarity in sound at the end of two or more lines of 
poetry. The English poet Milton has described it as “a 
jingling sound of like endings. Marathi rhyme consists 
generally of two, and sometimes of three lines. 

(a) Verses that are not rhymed are called unrhyimd 
or blank verses in English. Marathi poetry generally 
consists of rhyming verses; but the poet Moropant has 
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ased Umk verse for his translation of the Bhagawat-gitS, 
and some modem poets have also used it. 

702. In reciting a verse, a pause is required to fee 
made, especially, when the lines of a verse are of consi> 
derahle length. This pause is called the The figures 
put after the names of metres in this chapter indi- 
cate tills sTcfr in the case of each metre. In thg case of 
metres that have no hgcires the lies at the end 
of their lines. 

(a) It is the general rule of Sanskrit prosody that 
the end of the pause should meet with the end of the 
word. The breaking of this rule is called the 
This wf^<r is considered to be a fault (fiw) in Sanskrit 
prosody. The following is an example of 
‘*i%Rr>Twqf «ir-"rw?rncfrdlr*' 

703. To scan a verse or a poetic line is to mark off 

the feet (qw) it contains, to specify or name tfiem, and to 
state their number. * 

704. There are various kinds of Vrittas in Sans- 
krit, and Marathi poets have used many of them. Some 
of the more important are defined below. The name, and 
definition of each metre, that is, the different feet (irr) of 
which each line of the metre is made up, are given in 
Marathi in a poetic line of the same metre, so ' that stu- 
dents will find it easy to remember them. In the case of 
each metre an example is quoted from some Marathi 
poet 

705 . 

(1) sqfgg-tr— This metre is very popular iu Sanskrits 
It consists of eight letters. There is no fixity of feet (qwr). 



486> XiLBATKl GBAUITAB. 

However, the rale generally observed is, that the fifth 
and sixth syllables respectively of every line should bo 
short and long; while the seventh syllable in the first 
and third lines is long, and that in the second and 
foarth is short. Example: — 

vrr fitrflf amr— fr 
(2) f^^a rr a nr (f 4)— nr* nr nr »m , 

#T^Hr ’itnrr i ^WarrrrBr ^flr^iriTr i 
5^:«smr i % *TE^rr»ir i filfr® 

(8) ’ gf’|jff*rnyr (5-5)— *rr ^ nfiff i 

^ I 'tN' f icrf^rwror i 

'FTT i vnt i 

(4) ^ (4-5)—^ »rprr, b h w *r i 

‘ vrr i ttg»T!T5r^ i 

Ppirae viT^Rfd i f^’GTtrr^ w i 

(5) ^inwyr (5-5)— ?T vr srr »r vrr ^rwfr *?wr i 

’^hifr srs^r, ’ktt ^rsrwf i i 

^ #ST 1 1 ’sSntr^mwr i 

(c) (6-5)— w 1 1 ptt *r i 

*r*r«?5iftr 1 *ggPi iPfirqrw ^ wafl i 

^n’ 3nft I I 

Tnr*T* 

(7) ?yf?m (5^6)—^ \ 

'Enff I ^r^?Tr ftni’ PiarRr Blnsrtf i 

rtjpft I qrf^ m i 

* In statiiig the ganas t&e letters representing them are 
shortened or lengthened according to the exigency of the 

metre. 

. M 



KOTXS OK PBQSOPT. : 

(8) tgygrr — ^ ?r w w «r fSir i 

s»rf xrf^ rntfr I f«rni5*T ir^ I 
t ^ ?nrw ?r»idfT i qfff r>pl?5? %«ff « 

(9) ^ ?fr ^ nr »m 

^r^rr ’T’ft Kxr^ir 1 5 ^?r^> oro'^^iR’Tr^ — 

»rtT « inm ®rrw«i R:^ ’frt i 

(10) a'liiHfV— This metre is formed by mixing together 
the lines of 

fT ^ ?mr *ro«nwr— wsT iMNr sm^airw i 

Rrr®r^ aTnrr «>Tg|T 'wft i «Tgr !?rar i 

(11) ^ orRpft (4-7)— »Tr ^TT nr JTT fjf srrRpft ifti 

»ft anw, 5^. gr®f?, 

5^, arfsft, 

^ aff 5mT-aTfrm "TR. 

0 sTTOnft MiW, ?gjrar^ . murp T *! ^ 

(12) TtfrgKT — TT fT ?T w «r y^ T*Tt?gr I 

*fNiSCT gireRr ^ « aTtgfjT *n9f ^rnraftw i 

% ?[%■, »nR^ ?Rrr i aStgfl’ *nnT gtRr sSKt i 

gm. 

(13) CTrmr r-— Rnmr t ar »r arr »r »prt^ i 
%Per^ snrRr *t< { $ -»n' yr • g«irHy‘f^’-g^T gifHirr i 
*ftr?nFar arRig^ar 3^rr^ i grer^ Rrwr i 

gr*nT. 

(14) gxfinpTW- (6-6) grfapmnff ar •qrr^ ^ » 

^TxaRT »rRir«Wff^ anf , 



snflf n’^i- 

(15) fgfW?^ — ^TTT ST ^ H Cif I 

WT*r^ 3TT? If Sf 

Ti^Tisr ?sTf§r% gjmTf 

fw 5T# frs5# sjTSE^r^, 

ffPr s?t%r?t^ jf^fNrsrr. fnisr. 

(16) %frtT ST Ttr jar TT spTi 

sy^Tiasf surw^, 

*r^ f ^ sraftf fTTwI^r 
mW?r ^ETTST l*lnr> 

. j ? T Wf ^*ra* Trfnrft. iyHTM'iflrTi. 

(17) tjpNrr — ^.' tgtOT TT TT srr c ^ sTfi" i 

sfMt f^hssJT sT^rsihr tn^, 

^ TTfsIt Iff STSTffT sfiT^ ; 

^ sEftss^r ^n»f I ST ^Tsrhr 
sfif tst^rra^ sT^f 

(18) fTifTft — (5-7) H w 3r f ^ nfir flnr srrsTrft t 
g^sTT ftnrfir fff ffTi sTfsrgsmff t sifT I 

STSTsn^ f|% I aKSTftS^TTT sifHlW?ft ftfft I 

tPTJfhrff. 

(19) ^firarr — (3 9) sm n f f it »pff i 

#t df»r fsft sTf 9TTST% I sTtfsm 8?% sTsr aWlr% i 
fpr Tftf'T ^g;sft fpff I ^tfsft jrgfT flwtr i 

srfTrai^- 

(20) ^ntir- r ^rttf t frsr fir! ffnfir f i 

srl w I'ftTit I iTHTT sTfT^ 

*f^fr 5«ft sffrPWT^ 1 1^ H«ii««rr ffr ff fl>fRr i 



■ -‘JRjiTKS-'Olsr I^aOSGErTi'- J-_ 

( 21 ) gf »r ^ ^ »r »rfT t^^TPrflr t 

ft 5H»ii«r«»rsiT, 

fr*n% % ^1% srr^H^r ; 

5T7r ^gfsT pR^^t g;55=yr, 

'i^w’9' arrgpHr. arsf^rar^ft- 

(22) q-^r?Fr-: pr~-(6-s) ^ ^ nrnr 

^ 55r^f ST 5S-S5H? 5cPr^^ 5:*Tr%. 

w *PTrt? 

•■g?nT: '«Tft ^?T?r siFcrarlff, ** 

Rt’jtst ^r WTJTT^r smfr. 

(23; ;ppFnPff— (4-10) q-^ pT^ ^ if ^ ^ >11 Tf ^PW^ Tft, 
sfsr ^T5T#sT ^PTSTT^, 

Jl^tf^r 3T?ar m ST STT^; ' 

•2?^^ ^ f HTTT qfytgTsrrJTT, 

’T5^»r5Rrf%r ’TT^?^ g^irr^ sfttWTr- 

(24) Rnrf^— (8-7) ST ST *r TT ?r srprflir sfff^ ysr atrrr i 

^TTcTf^r arnrsff srt #afr. 

i% 'CTf 

Prsr^rrS srrrzrqrrs# srsfhft, 
!y'Tirf?r^FT?^=^^rr%^#^OrTft- m^w r - 

(25) <5-10) pFT^ ST 5r ST C TOT, W IJfOT I 

3T«T sTTTTJT^ PtsrrssrrRf , 
gjayf^Ti^, fqn(% wff totot? » 

'OTTOTrwqnfPrq- srrftmt stot^, ‘ 

Tsr*T?r sT#f aiPfcT TiOTRTsrrS. sftrrttr* 

OT ST OT ^’^‘qiHCf , TT®*^ OT OT»rr, TTOT I 
g:*rt I^STfr snft OTTf^, 

OTTfhr 5^ sT^ »nT ^TTj^j 


( 26 ) 



XABATBX ORitiQi&B. 

*nTm 'BIT 

B’Cf, ’yO ^ 5fjr^ 

t'VNfit. 


(27) (6-11) 

»rTr, ^^sff B' *i q- ^ >T wr »rT, 

w ^r aiW, ^<TgT?r ijrT r, 
gfffr ^fhr?, gftf Ftr^ bR: 

f^7«TT«BT 'TOT’lfr r#, 

sn^ yr^ g gr^? ?TR5r-m?f«TpnBr^. 

(28) ^ —(8 0) 

IT m •ST ^ ^ ^ »r^ Ttf. tnrrrr i 

g ^ T T ^ T w ti»n4fi4«j 4rnfr ' t?}-, 

BT^JT Bf^r ?r#r, «sr#«rr *Tr^; 

^nfflrarRrsff gci^f frf^ 3T3t, 

«r?wf *rTi ar^. irKt® 

(29) (C4-7) 

5T ^ >T T w ?Tr *Tr % ^?ft, Rpf I 

b?Rt *rr5r> ’ t^ Rrrt'rr Btr> 

sitR^ Brr*rr *r ^Pr?T 
»Tft ' tW^ ^ 4TW B- TTfRnft Rrrr, 

^ wsTfr^rq-. T»iTn»r'» 

(80) jfiyngfHT — (4-6-7) 

»ftTwnTff »r^T'Tff TT%sTrfir»rr’fr»r^i 
^ »iTirr »r®R.T, 

• Bit ^gpfBf Rr?j^ BBrr, .3t?TnT»n‘ 

^aTr?*«TRr nKTfhrR: wf-iBBirr 
bHt ««rr*ft- «rt bti^ » mrt bitt ?? 

bbiwb* 



* HOXBB OH PBOBttDT; ^4^ 

(81) — (12'7) 

»nr m 'srr ^ ^ •grr *Tf^ ^ < 

?fhTr^ qft ^ 5^r?TTIWt?T?rff , 

^ *IT% Hf^jsflwr^ 'T?r ^»-nlrr*»«hl^ ’TCT? 

sT^vi^ffKjJraflf ’fHf _ 

STTOT ^^-*rw^^ninT*r f^. 

(82) g»W— (7‘7-7) 

HT TT »r *Tr ^ ^ ^ y*i"f> ?nrr ht*t ^tiT i 
^ arrai ^ i^r%- 

qitw »r5T >l»rt»PTR; 

Ife# isfclRirwr^ ar'^w 5Eftf^ ^ 

«rTO’ Pt^’TT, *1^5' 73551^ ^rrar ~ 

(33) J(BK*>l<3r — (4‘6‘6‘6) 

^rrat ?ranTf^ ^ ^NT55]5!3^^nf®r#i 

iirqiw jfr ?#hr, 'rmrn^ ’T ^ ^ 

?!frzr -sn^ *ft, srtfTsr^; 

nnr ^<a f ^ r , w ?nft?Tr, «nw ^ t ’TW 

(34) — (6*6-6-4) 

?fhr 527 sfif^r ^rfwfir, •aft?! »ranr, *r it *r>r?ft i 
^ wtf^H >TS«Fr^, 

53^ f'rtsf^r wri^ 3^^Tr^— 

* *iSt”r 8?^ •if^*kiw«ii «i<rteh i, ■snr^TTw^r^ 

^rt*r *rwr <r»rTn[r8T, »Rhr *mr 

(35) 1J^— (6-6-6-5) 

2 ^r BKftr iJfnr h ^rm »r st# «r>r ^ i 

qnf^ <fl*i*n n5r 8» mft "r ^ nwr »TfiJ3::fe?r 



«KS5^ 5PTr ^ ^ ^ 

3ft ^q'i^rc afgft Prtss >n? 'iChif, 

«5lt ^rpiTfr sTT«»ff%ffhf «infi^. 

(36) 2^-(6*G'6*5) 

»TinT, 5 ^ c sf in »r »r tRr, i 

ni^Pg gf.^Bi. mmmarnmmm 

sFRft^Rw, wNrsJt^ifT. arnfftni^, 
WT«t,3r3r ?W'’nrt»tRr ^rspnJgftr 
sTT>n?“r arnt, ^ '?fr^‘nr«r uwnT nn^ , 

% ^T?r> nr ^frrTniflr> TT'rennfWf^l'H fra^. 

706. :- 

*<37) nr^anmr 

7# 5ET nr 3r nr»rr» 

n' n Trn’ Hit^n^Kr i 

Pr^rsCTsaiT^ «nr ifhft. 

<pr si»r«3t «Tfnfhr nf^' nrsftj 

Prsf^Tf:^ arS’ 3F8T#. 

'TRrnt^-^rsrSnrarrBr^. R nn ^rn n . 

(38) 

J^Mir n' nr ^rr n t ^ nr t ?? nr t 

jRprn nnn Pr^n^ff- 1 ?nn!ii^ ann# ^ 
afjf^ ^ ^jsar frsjpff I ^ *ft JITT n»% pRffftpft ! 

707. «iisn«niif^; 

srmf. — Thera are several kinds of armf in Sanskrit, out 
of which only two are used in Marathi, The favourite metre 
of Moropant, which is generally called STr;!rf> is properly 
speaking a The other kind of STT^f ^sed in Marathi is 

^TTflrnfhft. 

■ .■■ ■ ■. 



■ ■ jKwi»i<#; -'is^ 

(81>) ifhft — This metre has twdve JliKtriB ip 
first and third lines, and mghteen in the second and fonrth,^' 
For example,—- 

*TRf 5f*ff 

Wtf t'lHii tf V ^11 481 > 

(dO) eiPifrrN^. — metre has twelve M4tr&a in the 
first and third Unes, and twenty in the second and the fourth. 
Example*^ — 

*fr pRr ^Rtsp^rr, arr^ siff snr arfr a??ir^p?r praspr. 

firtwr ql’cMt ftrtit, sr Pnfr n«ft i 

708- Pur© Maratlii Metres. — ^The chief pare Ma- 
rathi metres are aTrftj aT^> ^Tsrraftj and ^rr^. Oht 
of these, the first three are derived from the in 
Sanskrit. 

(1) sfr^. — ^The Ovi consists of four lines, the first three 
of which rhyme together or have a There are gene- 

rally eight syllables in the first three lines and seven or even 
less in the fourth ; but poets often put more or less syllables 
in their Ovi verses. The following are the examples Of this 
metre as composed by some of the chief Marathi poets 

?rn^— 

^ ’Enif sj5rT% ynfi 1 i 

a?R-qT ^mr htIt 1 I 

S%^— 

t l^dt T i TP n ' ylsRgtff I 
=itg' Si^TeS I ^ 

iPFTnr— 

iifirafht «fN5iuiia? I ^ sw 



ItABATHI «lUiaUJU. 

I Wirt tir^ 

1^ ^sift ^ I firtt «irsfr i 

wv ^ ^ffHRftcfirfryr i w^ww i 

WTifrirt wcrwT I vr^ Pmwr I 

arrar ift wfNc I ^ t*qri 

snwft % »rt?w I #Ti% % I 

(2) wt<r — Abhangas are of two sorts, short and long. 
The short Abhanga has two lines and the long one has four. 

\a) Tlie short Abhanga.— There are three kinds of 
this Abhanga; —(1) The first kind has four lines, each of eight 
syllables, the first three of them rhyming; (2) The second kind 
has two lines of eight syllables, rhyming- and (3) the third 
kind has two lines. The second line has seven syllables and 
the aprt stands at the fourth letter in that line. Examples ; — 

(1) ^trrrrrti-snff »Tr^i>Tf^ 

i wnm ?r 

(2) -ST# ^fnrr nft fr 

^ *R?ra» trprr i iwr ’^r>tr. 

(3) ^ 3Trar%w 3fp>T I ^ m 

Tiftirr ^ qpT I urfl- m wsirt- 

(6) The long Abhanga.--Of this there are two 
Jdnds; — (1) The second and the third lines rhyme togethei^ 
and (2) the first three lines are rhyming; examples :— 

(1) wir ^ wa! 1 t ar>ft i awar •arrtT i 

rtrtira I aiS^ I ftraf It# I 

(2) <faifNr wrif I artatgag syit i %w%grtf t rtlam i r . 



litOTBfi OK ?BOSO0T; 4^^ 

^ I ^ sfHcirrsSf'^ I ifnft' flSNJ. 

There are six syllables in each of the first three UneBand 
lour in the last. 

(B) ^rrr^n!^. — Ghanaksharl consists of four verses in the 
Ovi metre. In each of the Ovi, the first three lines have eight 
eyilables and twelve M^tr4s each^ and the last line has seven 
letters and eleven M4tr4s. The first three lines of ^ach Ovif 
and the ladt lines of each of them rhyme together. *"The fol- 
lowing is an example : — 

“ arfr t i ?nn 

^ *g°rt »Tnr i at wftan wff 

I fsrr m i 

Hni*«ra srsfpr I sfiV t qf?nnr>ft « 

«T I spr ?r ^ i 
t ^ I «irnRift^ n 

snfr ’fiO JiPT sTR«r 1 3# mrsi^aii in^ 1 

3JT5gi?^f I srWJ II ” 

(4) — This is a kind of M4tr4-vritta. Each verse 

has four lines. 'I hey all rhyme together, or the first and se- 
.cond and the third and the fourth have a rhyme. Each line 
.has nineteen M^trda, the or pause falling on the nineth^ 
ThuS| every line is divided into two parts, each consisting of 
nine and ten Mdtrds respectively. In the first part, the first 
foot is of three Mdtras the letters being ^pgs 5^, or 

idl . then there should be a foot of six Mdtras consisting of 
letters short or long; and in -the second part, there should bo 
two feet of three Matrds each, consisting of letters as described 
in the case of the first foot in the first part of the liae« and 
then there should be two long syllables. Examples : — 

{ly 



4M« MABAT^ 

*njrtnfir- 

(2) 

*iiol 5^ 

jpimm ^ ST *07* >Trg:, 
*i85Tortt*srr*Kfsrr7rt? 

(5) ^n^-— "This is also a kind of M&trA-vritta — ^Each 

Te^ consisting of two lines rhyming together. There should 
1)0 twenty-eight M^ltra3 in each line, the falling on the 

sixteenth. The line may consist of any kind of letters, but 
the last letter should be long. The following are examples of 
this metre ; — 

‘ ( 1 ) fRmrf^ra 3T7Br?rr, 

■3r*r7r?t ^^r- 

( 2 ) arr^i^ wr ’TrPTsr irnpr 7 ??rr, 

7wrfB75?r 3 t#, f^f^'eanr 

( 3 ) •!7*r7r*rBir^.5f*ra? wwr, *i>^*T>Tr7f— 

iyf}-, f^, 5Tf^7r BTRlf. 

*ftfrtn. 

(6) OthiSr Marathi Metros. — There are a few more 
Marathi metres, such as the ijr^nr, '^f^gRT, TTrST, WR'tT and 
different kinds of The Katdva is a kind of iri or prose 
full of or rhymes, so also is the ^f^TSKT- Paw&clas are 
ballads describing tho Pauranic or historical events. These 
and the L&wanyas and Padas are metres adapted to singings 
It is unnecessary to describe all these metres in this place. 



CHAPTER. XXX. 

FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

709. Onr speech is always a descriptioi^ pf somie- 

thing. We describe a thing either in a plain, ordinary : 
language; or, we describe it in words nsed in a sense 
which deviates from the ordinary one, in order to make 
the langnage more striking and effective. The first kind 
of description is called the ( or Natural x 

speech ) and the second kind is called the wsRfrin'* ( or 
Deviated speech). 

710. The language need in the second kind of de- 
scription is called the Figurative language, and the 
different modes of S 2 )eaking that way are called the 
Figures of Speech or Language. 

711. Figures are of two kinds ;~(1) Those that 

concern the meaning or sense of expressions, — which are 
called (Figures of sense;; and (2) those that 

concern the words or forms of words alone — which are 
called ^ ' wf r dghTi ' ( Figures of words ). * 

N, B. Figures are used in prose as well as poetictd 
composition. But those in poetry are always striking, and are 
easy for students to remember. Therefore, the examples quoted^? 
below are generally drawn from poetry. 

712. The first kind of description mentioned abovd^ ' 
is simple and natural; still that even can be made 


tag and bettdtifal. The following is the descripition of 
cbase t — ^ 

“ s^TTsr, w, ’snr, >w»TT, snr^ qsr tpitr, 

»w' *»■ * -- 

*iimW» 

A battle is described thus : — 

“ HrerPr < g a . 4aa r g 

*«■ * 
HKiW. 

Tbe poet W^man describes the chnming of cords by 
Tasbodd, the mother of Krishna, in the following beaoti- 
fill Style 5 — 

“ iyR r gift 

>sprf*r^ 

3?rfe?Tr3f*5i^«r^^hT5fh arfw 5?ri?fh’r^!iT«R5r7«ft; 

wwhnJ; 

gRf?: % siift 'T^tTFPff, «rc%winr»ff. " 

(a) We extract below from Moropant the description 
of a hand-to-hand fight. It is quite attractive althoqgh 
written in a simple language. Abhimanya, the heroic son 
of Arjnna, is hard pressed by bis numerous enemies, but 
is described as most effectively holding his own against 
them all. The poet says ; — 

srr^ wtf*T »Tf# 

iS^Pr fSpr-Rir. v-Tw, 

inip w srdw sfTtwr,-- 

flniT 



»r#T i!?t»rR:, Jift 

n»T gra n c t ffT R 

<r!«^ ‘ f «K’-^«^-?i»nrt *r «pr^,js5i(rr i * 

ww^Prar «fTn ^FtrsrapTP«iT'-- ,,. 

HfifJ ^5nir-fwnr» f^wr '' 

713. Although this kiad ot description is only a 
natural description, still it is considered a |%tire of. 
Speech and is named The following exahxples 

of nre extracted from Woman’s poetn, called ^ 

Destruction of Kdliya ( a t iri^atwIi T ) ? — 

'. -r ■ 

(1) The description of Kdliya’s deep pool ;— 

“ ftcggagf ^5g ^f, 5arr<rtf»sr*r 
aj^iR^mtT «rt% srsgp#, fw ww Tyura naltft . 
grr^yarr ^arfarf^ arr^, srrflr fc ar y seT i f o gari^? 

H>ir9Fr, s^nPrai w " 

(2) Krishna jumps into the deep pool of Kdliya :— 

“ •enrlPr frarr^ w^rTaJ, TOnrtrf ^hrti’; 

gtgPr airr^ ^ aiPTurf^, fT grtf 

aNfPr iwawa?, arsr^— ^ Rpn^air ^rf?y5?i?r ” 

(3) The destruction of Kdliya and the supplication 

•fhisnumerouswiveaisthnsdescribed:— 

wrw srraRT ar^flPr fiPrdf ^rcftrsrrapr sHr? 

jft aaiTi^ft *!%■ <afsrart^. 

«rf^ sTf^taisfw wrnsart, wr «rrt^, 

?Rftaflr ’flNatj TwIW^ ” 



(4) The reqeptfoa of the viotoriow Krishna ly his 
]^ayfoll<«^s^— 

“ jRwiwfnT^l WT *f5’*W nrr 

«rt 5r>ff aThRtir-^ 

if ^fiRf IT5> W^ci ^'®i ^icai> 

5# sri*m «na:«#» % sTi^ 

714. A w>Tr^^ is rendered more striking and 
beautifal by adding to it diflferent kinds of poetic senti- 
ments. These sentiments are called^ in Sanskrit and 
Marathi, and flavours in English. 

* 

715, The most important Flavoor in the Marathi 

poetry is i ^ r fS ^KT ^ tT} or the Devotional Flavoar. Almost all 
Marathi poets are or the devotees of some one or the 
other of the Hindn deities, and their poems are always 
fall of tonching and pathetic ontbarsts of devotional feel- 
ing. The Kekawali of Moropant, the numerous Abhangas 
of Takar4m, Dny&aeshwar and Ntlmadeva, and many 
A'khydnas ( episodes ) of different poets, like the 
sntnrpr of Shridhar, are foil of this Easa. Here are some 
examples of i-— 

“ srro^ «Tt ^ sf9RT?T, fr?i»r *rrT»rrar, ^’T*rr«(T #; 

Rrar ^ % is*0rr 'TR 

^ »TR, «TsSr sT5^ 

wswt^f sn# ’Tm-sTwr, " 

" niHieifeiA+i'HWk^jfrsrfr wnrfiftj 



‘ ' 3?1u 8 is oftea <^leS ir^ltsr bt -Qi^ittistic 

■ '..your.-, ^ 

716. The Plavoar next in importahce is the ' 
or the Heroic Plavoar, is the description of heroip 
deeds or sentiments. The following are examples 

(1) “ ‘ yr«rr, nRr 

siT^rwl^- ww. w w® 

f^«wnr fWof-uf 35«rs?inT iirStf 

»if 3 c *ft fWr 3:5^5® ftrir ^TTfwf sTfl, 

«Try ^5rrf . f«»55iv ^ wr<Tr t. ' '* 

HnCTW. 

(2) “ SRffHT frwT wsr omhr *ft w*®, 

wlonnff wnp^n" at 0% 

‘‘ t orfttN a®» 5 (t »^ar ortira ^00® 
fr«afwr a »ft, 05 eigppr T®Ti ®rt. ” 

atfrtw. 

The whole of Moropant’s a g r*iKa > add more especial* 
ly the and <nna#> are fall of descriptions containing 

passages of 

717 . The other Flavours worthy to he recognised 

in Marathi rhetoric are.- — (3) the Pathetic ; 

PWoor; (4) ^irrcc^, the Erotic Flavour; (5) aT:^lyyr^ - 
the Marvellous Flavour; (6) ^?rca> the Comic Flavour; 
(7) OOnwif rer» the Terrific Flavour; and (8) the 

Favour of Parental Affection. 

716. The ®e°K< u ( Pathetic Flavmir 1 c<^^ 
the descriptiou of d sorrowful of lad 0^ 



cidleot^ creating pity or sympathy, or phth^ic emotion; 
sach as, — 

^?fNr sRT^ Tra^ 

JWKC *FRT 

ff «n^rr. rffnw. ?rr^ srrf^ srnnir#, 

srr. «rrf% «Td% H^TPyr fT'rrm^r ?m grt ? ’’ 

Here, Arjaua is lamenting the death of his son Abhi- 
manyu. • 

‘‘ fT fr swnfr ^ 

^^rPrrrr fsnr^ri%, sjraff 

“ fr fr %f%. wr rrarrwr, 

qit >Tgrr. stgrr» 9 Tr i i a r w r; 

w am»nrr^ ?rft ^ f :^>Tn:r 
*ilf Bsrrft ffrcf^KTf^f, sunr ®nr?if " 

f 

719. The or the Erotic Flavonr is the 

expression of the feeling of love or loveliness; the follow- 
ing are the examples; — 

9rt, Rt^wt i^^gsfwhirfif ; 
ticf HISJni W?^rrT 5 ^fr f^n^TT ^lAHr^TlFf 

»nfNf s T t ^ ^ BT ft grf '»nT ^rr^, sRfr «rr?^ arrr^ 
grt” *r 591^, fSrwr sflRr# wt^ »Tr*mr ” 

“ 3 TFR «rrar itfNwt 

*T»r 

. ■-: 

' " <1^ ??T, ^IwSrr 
«r»rtwna^ ^ 

Ptai ' PumH^iW qte ss ff 






» fr ^*n ' i w g* T i r ft ^ »g*ng«ft; 

*r 1% ^ *r «Tft^ # g^Prcf, 

*r *nt> »inJr t *r W5?^ 1^ 

720. The or Marvellons Flavonr is ■ 

daced when .o,ny wonderful of unusual circuiijs/^aince ie, ; 
described; for example, — 

« ^ ^3nr, t nrr ^ idWit . 

«TS5r7 HiTTw, ^ RTTrrfWRr *TT86Tf ! ’ 

721. The g r ^ ar i^ or the Comic or Ludicrous Flavouir <; 
is produced when we describe something that eiusites • 
laughter; such as,— 

** W sKT^r t ^ ^mnyr> 

•€t, ?F^r Trrr ^rwr- " 

722. The anrRSRT^ or the Terrific Flavour is pro-' 
d&ced at the sight or idea of something fearful or terrible}' 
as in the following example, Uttara ( 7 ^) the son Of ^ 
Virdta is described as terrified at the sight of the vast-; 
and powerful army of Duryodhana; and he says,— 

" srrirr «i#Tf atnft 

fNbsr, n*rE *irrar dlanf f 

fnNw. fjflWT, arf, t»*r, ' * 

iwtw w ^ ! " 

1 ^, The ewfww ie the sentim^l of Pa|3Ui|||i^ 

Affedto .that g^nersf^p^ the,.^ oi ’ 



STWWf^ ?& Pr^ 5n^ 'St* '* :' 

■ ■ ■; ’*v ^ * - ■■ 

* ■ ■ ■ ' » - i»*^ ■ ••, 90 ■ 

• 4^1*^ ^ 

% ^iir^ «r<? qit 

nrr««rr toRt. If wfir ^ ’ wirs^nr. 

724. Thetni&r^yas already stated, is adjeviati<m 
iirom the plain and ordinary mode of speaking with a 
tiew to greater effect. This is of three kinds; viz, — 
<rifN!'v^> swr^rwr> and Mfi t s r i r lsft ’. 

. (4) When we say ‘ f^^prrra JransT Vsncr g ' < i swi ' 

instead of saying * ^ wWTnr * in a plain langnage, it is 
MsfrJfts y. Instead of saying, ‘‘ srn^ sir<r qrttW, «rnrt^ 
SAvitri says to Yama, 

*' %IKr s^srs^ %srw jrprt *nt, 
sif^ f^^r. SI W %7jr «FR «Tninl- " 

Tlds is q’sfr iRw r. When a fact which is intended to 
bejeximssed is, instead of being stated in a plain langa- 
agSi conveyed by words that are only snggestive of it, it 
is called «nfNlrw. 

(i) The (t^rNt is caUed an srssits^ or 
srr* when the thing we intend to describle is implied hy 
t^ description of a thing which we do not really intend 
to describe. Thos in the foUowing example, S&yitri in- 
tends to say, that she would not marry any other pemoii 
ais she has once chosen wnniw* But instead of Sayhig it 
' dhiKdily, she.sayiv^; ; ^ ' . 

** I # ipiRr <1% lwtwi> w toPgil% 

*f siHUf <itf RsWJi ** 





lit tW fdliowitig ^ 

the Kaorovtte to a kerd <6f hares^ aad ar^ to 

'Wad'eayg;*'.---';' 

“ ’{rw4'*o6!iH *»ff Plnf»’ «rp'*rin’ ; 

Other ezaihples : — 

‘ ^ «rT3wr 'TtT» ^ f«jt3r5 

snJ »if»r %3i- ?rft ?frr »nj>T?w «n‘?; V swxtm!'' 

f rff arft 3ft- 3^, 

# s#f^^ ftr?T5rf^*r grnr 3 it 3^ P ’ 

‘ »fr»3rr 7r«t, ?Rrrf& ^nr^il-f 

*nwr^ ^ ^ winft tT«rf5?nft hwtwt. ”* 


JV, B. '1 his figure ( ) is tmiyersally used in 
xathif and students will be able to find many examples of it. 


(c) Another kind of qf^iHNir is wnftsURwirar- When 
a general proposition is corroborated by stating a parti-* . 
colar proposition, or when a particalar thing is corrobo*^ 
rated by the statement of a general proposition, it is oall^; 
S|tftse[T-^itra- ( Corroboration ). Examplest— - 

" «r5ff »iw qr^ nrirf^ 

ST^ «(rrssT^ 

/-tWNiPife' 

“fery sTT ^ wrw ^ •sf^. ^ wrnrr ^ yft ny J. 
i^wiiNT %» ifir iNt <8i*i sshff ’SitT wnff^nw^. * 

‘‘ irfiwt. w«r qnn^ 

aqqq'*i«'3K<ft"if <KMsir ftnurth 

swfswrttt > ■ 

; lw#-till*TviifNwr%tSiF 



(<0 laetos * a/Sjpe«cib of Bievifiyi’ Za thIsiA 

^nditdon or bebavioar of what is not thO inatter in 
hand is attributed to the condition or behayioar ^of r .whfiA. I 
is the matter in hand; and it is called a Speech of Brevity, 
because, itstates two things briefly; thus in the example,- 

‘ *r*r w orhr ’ 

fi lf i ty ( darkness ) is compared with an enemy, and it 
is briefly saggested that the moon makes the darkness fly 
jnst like a warrior does his enemy at his approach. We 
add other examples : — 

/ ^ Prit#. ^ 3f}w 

• ^ f »nr, srnrr «r1t5?lr F^nirr cnr^; ’ 
** wosrpsr 'TT<¥r ?N? ^ TPfww, fbfwr — 
f|i^5Fre:w Prt, elfr ynrT?-xrr^-grf?r-OT»r-^^^ ’ 

‘ ^pT, t wsCTarr ftf 

! t * v n isr rarr^ uw ^rsBiwr ’ 

725. The Figures mentioned above are necessary 
for every composition if it is to be called a (h'r<sr or poetry. 
They are necessary ornaments of an ordinary composition^ 
Bnt there are certain Figures that are purposely intro- 
duced into the composition in order to beautify the Speech; 
These are additional devices or contrivances. This mode 
of adding something that is not necessary in the composi- 
thp^ht called arf^itnT^^ ( *• «• saying something more 
or additional, or such, as is not wanted ). For instance, to 
MQf * is ordinary ; but to add an erpretoio^ 

to it an| to ‘ dN- ^ 

because it ismot wtowsogry to say that th® 
ib)B9 is as bean^^^ d^. And. b«^d<?s, it is quite 

iihpoBBibld f(«f 






its the E^o. " Alltbe l^gores^^ 
now going to treat vw Hods 

»f|Rtiirft^. in JIarathi are 5; 

(1) ^«Mr (Gonipiirison)--(a) %qTfr is the comparison ; 
of two things in connection with some common ptoperty ^ 
which is fotind‘in both. Thns, ‘ i^nr ijifr srif -is; 

an wtr; because, is compared with the njoon; fori " 
both ara^f^, that is, possessing the common ffop^Hy K&’i 
beantifalness. 


(i) An ww in orderito be complete requires font 
things, viz., the thing'to be compared Or (#3r)i tiiie 
standard of comparison or ( *^7 \ the common « 
property or (^TT'r’lT)* and the expression showing 
comparison ( )• AH these thing? are not always 
present in the sentence. When they are alt mentioned, it 
is called C ^ Complete Comparison), and when any 
of them is not mentioned, it is called ( Elliptical 

Comparison).Examples;— 

‘ «s^?lrsT^aRrK«l w>Tr 

ft, 5^ 

‘ 1 ’s^ 

wrw wrhf ' 

(«) When, in an ww, the comparison is expresseef 
by the standard of comparison without the help of thft|. 
word expressive of pomparison such as nn# Ae., that ui^ 
wlriri riierssemblance i#implied, it Is called the 

i-BiirrfW '); "Such" 

««tr "iwff 


’-; sf ^ SI wirir^M Wi<f-^*'' ''V;?'. 

“ fltw, ifltT, tf<W S fV W 

# ##» t?rrfr5f*r *irt?j5 «t ^ HPfft «<?• ” - 

N. Si The Figdre 77*rf is the root ol alm^t ali Figures 
in Swskrit as well as in Marathi, and W the pxiUtoipal 
Figures are ba^ on it. . 

(2) ‘ f #*■ ifTT ST^ ’ is 5r«r»iTi but 

when we go farther and say ‘ sr*i U»r«r »TI%» * 

< the face is as it were the mdoa *, it is 

When it is said, that the is probably the wsr- 

»I]PT, the Figure is called 7<^$jrr ( Poetical Probability ). 
E^^inples s— 

‘uTr^^TTsmwfv^hffw^TefK snuspc.’ 

‘ 5Bi5*r f^RT i4fvr7 

fifH u ffifif'Ui OTOTW K fe PT nl- v r g^ r ft Hr- * 

uWsr- 

> . (u) The description of the erected by Bdma 

■across the sea, in Moropant’s i i iT 7 < ar a niini^ is a veiT' 
dMautiful example of 

V-; ■'(3):' STT^flr-— ^When we go still farther and say *1| 
^ ?re * 1 ^’ it is stt^^ 

, Whra it is sa^ tha^ the is iwt wh^- llt reallj 
is, bat is 37<iisr, then it is cuiled «rr|^ or Cpacealment. 

* •tilfi.tsf Sf fHlS' iqW if 3%s(r *flW *iTv» <rt tfVf 



^.‘ * If 1| *f 

^ ff# nPiPf n IflV WTC Vrf'«T(f^%{ 

vifr «T ^> ^ ^ 

' fw i^ »ntirV 

^ir^iA w i*i«rf ^KWifl "Wt arnr iaihivi> ' 

*r mt — ifWH^ WOTT wfj ^TOf ifr 

nir sfrt^ 

ihere is always iei. negative in srr^|^. Sometimes, insteisltr. 
of a negative expression the word ( meaning, * in /. 
disgnise of ’ ) is nsed; this is called f^Tfj^; snch as,*^ . 

‘ jjpj'sfl ^'Tv^iTftrf^ eSiPTPft *n^* ’ 

‘ g^ vn" fTTrmrr ftriff 

(4) < 5 ; « T e g — Sometimes we go still farther, and say 
‘ wn*s rr g^g'*'hr *9rT*r ?rrwT» ’ thatis, we consider that tl^eYii 
face and the moon are quite identical. This is called 

When it is said that the is nothing bat the*? 

Si qU ffjy , that is, is identical with it, the Figare is called, 
or Metaphor. ■ 


Examples ;— ‘ dt ^T^rr spj^ ‘ ?t !«nr 

' ■...■-■■ -T^'f-.: 

‘ >«r^vgfir» vft w r’ qu »i d<fl^ ^• 

* «rs wt-^-myro^ #3^»r 

yf#w» ^»TPsr^gift .»rtT^ tv ’ 

^flgfsr ^ trwnftsr^^ 



■; ■ V 'IBW"'Wf5w«l^ ■‘^•W'*'!pillW -'^ ‘ 

■•' , sf^tSf fW ipft, ^p8fr 3ii|S‘*i 4fi^9« , i-.,. 

igfarTp^ 3i%*<ir. 

(5) <y><ra n (^g%‘<fft- ^Wh6n in a ^rwr» tbe iirq^ is 
dropped and the ^rriinr is used for it, t. j*. when the^ 
is a complete identity between ^stpirw and «<ir)^«r, this 
land of lew is called V dl^kl • (Fandetched Meta^ 

pthor >. Sach as, — 

‘ 3»r: s«r.' art afTTwr ^rrafhr wTR^saft araratr ? 

*'aro a?r*r ^ ’air arePiwt Hararr ? ■' 

*fr<rt?r- 

Here ffrX a lion ) and «i%q^ ( an eagle ) mean tjd- 
;^rsr; and ararar (an hare) and watar (a lly) mean jdfww* 

^ ' ‘ (6) sirR^tar.— When the similarity as well as the 
difference between the standard of comparison (wawpr) 
: Sund the thing compared (^tfirar) are expressed at one and 
-^ll^e same time, or when it is expressed ' and proved by 
! -ezamplei that the thing compared is even superior to 
the standard of comparison, the figare is called car^ftar 
(Excellence).) Examples; — 

‘ arc tif*r njrrr »ta%, ^ rfiftr q^:^, 

aft'sr sr^ Hii- qfi: %ar* * 

X f»nir*r atdK af^ a*inpf, ( 

w. W. _ ■ 

■.'■wwlW* .■■' 

* I saft 4Si} f I 

•■■■.■.Hr 




things, which 

• Mod of conni^dB of the same so:^ in order to itlastny^ 
its impossibility, the figareus caljhC^itto 
..:’■■■ :2g5t08,;ia the etoraple,-"--^ 

“ ^ gw *inw % ^ 

«!mi^ ftssmrr 

Here, the speaker says, “ Oh girl, to consider jionxi^^^ 
eqnal to a princess is just like trying to sell tanaeito ; 
at the price of saffron. That is, it is as impossible tQf 
consider a poor girl to be like a princess, jnst as it is ,iiil<; 
possible to sell tarmeric at the price of saffron. Otber^ 
examples;— 

^ wi?r%; 

w trg?c Bto s?ftr. ’ y-l 

‘ ?r ’TfNftT »nf^g«rsBw stssr^rtef ^ 

’HOT- ’ ; 

' gferr^r^jsetm’ *f «>rtr e^rrrsr aynrasnto, 

N. B. The Marathi saying ‘ tofTSf #fr »ft*r sTto,* is 
appropriate illustration of this figure. 

(8) When, in order to exemplify a certaSd; 

fa*^!^ circomstance of similar imtdrer la : 

mentioned, it is called |srhT (Exemplification). Or, id 

a certain proposition of a similwr kiod llj^, 
Examples:~ ' 



■ ■■■ *wiiEi' - ■ '< ■ ■ 

(&) Sol&etfitffes ^ fact way of 

' cofiai»)rispnii in order to illQminate a certain fact abont 
' yrMch we are speaMb^, by inentiOning an attribate wbicb 
v is coinmon in tbe c^e of totb the facts; tbis is called 
(Jilaminator). As,— 

* sraw?i# ^ww, »nr ST# er^; 

srww art?w stwtwt wmr# #»r# ' 

; ; i j 

" ' • fir??# wwr*Hi# 

^PKwt ^ wr# ? ’ 

» - 

WCfHrr* 

figure (‘^trarr ) differs from be- 

cause there is no impossibility in this. It also differs from Jggt^ y 
the fact mentioned as a comparison is simplj suggested 
V iand hot fully stated* the verb being used only once in men- 
timiShg both the fac^^ This figure is also called 

two attributes of dissimilar 
eha:^ are ascribed to one thing, it is f^rtvT . (Antirr 
■>' thesis!).; "as,— 

‘ gwwhswr 5?*ff 5Tf% ^owB^ 

*nwr ^STTO, f# >ncw#» tf^ " 

' (ii^ fbsie is anotber kind of Antithesis in whi^- 
AidB^ of the same kind haring striking differebbeli AfO’ 
la eontradt ln Order to make t^^^^ 


mg ^ 

iftcHft^ii^, »i^ HIT mhr g ; 

. - . ^ ^ ' WHRUfCi 

■ ' (a) ihie fir^fc .iand ot Antith^ shoald ^ ^ 

c^ Inaii Epigram, ^b wBich 

wntradiotion are jdnfld tpge|^er; wlul^ the se^pn^ to|^ 
of Antithesifl is thp. Aotithesis proper. 

(12) ^ 

A|^ hht there is? nd flg^j thet i^ th^ 

speaking a fact} this is ci^Jled (%gSnmwr (^a”4gc)» Jfa 
ynpios.— « ww^ ^nN mirfg sdt 

* w mgg *^» iSL-*» •»*. • 

'■■Sy-, i9»ppr-ggm>;;»if^r ^ ^ 

the words offlet (a parrot)} hot the real mewulig 

S the poet 

^irh^;is.A^fisot ■" - Thore.^is,al^ 


f':-- ” ' ■• ■ '■ ■:■'.■ -.'5. ■' 


(13) — Wlie» seraabQ^,!^ 

himself oft hiit- icnginy w doing 

ham to ius eBsmjtithd figqieaf called 

nmftmCJUvalfy); 

(a) In this fignre there is always a comparisoB( T^fiir) 
concealed; and it is deserihed) that the ^artnnr being nn* 
able to do harm to the tries to do injnry to some- 
thing that is connected with the 7«r%ir* Thus, this 
figure also suggests, that the ^aww is very much superior 
to aad therefore, is always pregnant with cw R i Rs k. 
So there cannot be nr n ^fN r without sgr f^q >. Examples: — 

« fT *ilt, fr «?t, 

fr 5^1%, % «frwf^ B-w •nf/sr wwwjfrt, fT ^ ! 

grtrsT ^ qryf^> q f< °rr 4t ' ! *' 

^e beauty of the fignre in the second example is 
heightened considerably by the addition of the 
TiiFW in the last two lines. 

(14) srf^w^rvjfir. — ^It is stated before, that all the 
are exaggerated descriptions of facts. But when 

this exaggeration is vividly seen, it is marked separately, 
and is recognised as a distinct figure called 
or (Hyperbole.) 

Hyperbole consists in supposing things dissimilar 
to be similar, similar to be dissimilar, connected to be un^ 
connected and unconnected to be connected, as well as in 
changing the natural order of cause and effect, and there- 
by magnifying things beyond their natartU bounde> and 
tiiu making them more impjcessiye or intelligihlfli 
TE?n^ in the exhmpie,-!-- . 



* 'Sitt ■ 

ift »ilPi^fMI'riWf? 

IteM, #?iir and ( flame ) are icpnai^eretd 'ife^ 

xtilliar {dthoagh they are not 60 . 

** fWhr, 

fiwwtrir ^ If, ww If 3fiT RrwHrRr awirw; 

3WR!r e^rPiTT ftr5^qft?r» 

«rft ^ifft?RT 3 in- «?rls:^irT>r >inT, ?Br<?T ftnit— 

*r 2T?ifhT, qprrf^r *r ^iarhRrl. ” 

‘ fr H3r f^w, «rnj Hr#r, ^ 

?iJwrniTfiT at?T3i» aTn?r, ^ 

^^rj^^rwrar fft-«r*r ?n5^-frttrft f^taprfirsn^, 

sRTss’trf^rf^ h '^. ’ 

‘ W5rtf?rf *r wards’ wawRar at^ r t^awT ? 

®r 5^dwr«w f ftw, w^d^rwar^manw. ’ 

‘ WT f^irwT afiir^rdt !^*p:rardf^ ww; w ^hr- 
wrwrta wwT; w'iff wr arr^ %^, *t*r H^r ffw- ’ 

* warr »?%, ir^arsar d wwrw^, Rtr, 

eraarrw assf^ srrff aKosar^ iw ^ ’ 

‘ yrd^ H?rffw atadf ^arf^wr RTfd Her: 
wftr '^awr warhft ftw, Rrdf *rf?f ftfdft. ’ 

dttrtflr- 

In all these examples things are described beyond 
tiieu: natoral states in order to make them more irapre^ 
siVe. 

• 

(15) w^ww. — When it is described, that one cansO 
cii^ble of prododag the effect in qnestion Mng ^:ea^% 
iheee are also other oaoses present in order to heighten ?il^ 



or vhc^ ifeiir inlended to tlio effeefe 

in qaec^ioit u the {vodaetic^ df eeremloao^ each im- 
jMrtant in itsolf^ working simaltoneonsly, the^^ to 
that ie produced is called ( Conjunction ), For 
examples;— 

‘ *nr 

err wro>fer^ ^ 'T’Jf sran’ 

*2pwrr w# ^?iTwr, ^ «?!lRrwr. 

g arerer firerrr irrlf ‘ eri^ 

Pnfw, Pf^, n>rrerrf^ frgel «[rf%. ' 

»fKr* 

( 16 ) ePIPfl'.— -When it is described, that an act 
once begun is accomplished more easily being assisted by . 
another accidental means, it is termed w’Tnft ( Facilita- 
tion ). Example:— 

' * arrsft jpn?r 

WThr fif®r ^rf^psiTt %?rr- ’ 

If. B. The difference between the and the 

is, that in the former all the causes are powerful and conjointly 
operate in the production of the effect; while in the latter, the 
eanses may be of unequal power; bnt the effect which is 
to be brought about by one cause becomes simply easy through 
the accldentail operation of another cause. 

♦ 

(17) armriifg— When in a sentence, the effect is 
dewntoed to hare^^b^ produced ndtbe^ any apparent 
4data»ent of the ^uscr and the canse is to Iw understopd 



■' V . " ■ ;acKti8]^ 1^.' 

inference atohe^ die ; figow 
.( Poetical Season ). Examples,*^ 

*rt 3 ?Tr^-^ 

rs^ ?rr #n wNff w ^ ^ 

“ *n*^ ’ifiT*rsff?re*r 

w^jmnr Hnil. 8t»tf >nw«mrT fr 'V 
The meauing in each of the examples qqpted abbyO 
will bo clear by snpplying the words showing f8ason,saoh 
as,--^:^, cCTTTj &C‘ 

(18) — When it is described, that the action is 
still going on althongh the canse of it is at an end, or, that 
several things are produced from one canse, it is call^ 

(Extraordinary ). Such as, ws^ •ftsar 

arsw snff* ’ ‘ ^ srft nw 

‘ ft f!vrRPr> ^®TT> %ssT ^ vnjnftw ' 

qwwr vfr ^nnwri sTf5T>nw srt vrmcfr* ’ 

‘ ^ ’Ijnr wvr wow snv>»r siSt 

viRTi «snr viw’wl .jvift* * 

(19) VR — ^When it is described, that a fit onion has 
been formed b^een two things it is called iR (E^oalityX 
Each as,— 

‘ =sSl^ vPwvftmv 

VKt war sinpil’ sifirtr * ' 

^ , 

* Ifpwr ftW ITWTWr wW 

ii^av aiw srsw, ;: 


(80) fti^-^Wheh a stiaking contrasl 

Ivro c^efot^sUira h 




ii is stated tkit a oerttdn eora^oa to irldoh a 
person or thing has been ledaoed-is quite unappropriate or 
onbecompg, the figure is fim (Unequality). It is also 
Unequality, when it is described that some one feels hun* 
self reconciled with the state of things to which ^he has 
been reduced throngh misfortune, and to which he is not 

ihixamples:— ■ 

*^^g5!Tai*r,-4CTsr3fr^? w anffiW 
% fTsrm Iftr— ^ 5j5s>rsE^; 

, aarrewr aWf ^ 

^ ?«r, sTfT fnr^ uff 

sRft qfl TfTwr sTfir?T?rr epft ' 

■ « fT fiprPr w w sTT^ sTTi^wr W3«^ 
ijwr wtwfSf sNr If' *1^ U5®wiff! 

*P^ <1^ t(R 3!^ nsiTj Wft TOT ust ’Tf ? 

eww 3**KW> ewf wtsr# arbW} 
j5iBni*rtfl ^fS’, ? 

»n»*r glf» srtf irwl sf4$ 

ijtPf^^uETT 3# srr ^ «irpr anf^ ^ ? *' 

« %<f 3tt1*r tfl U'l^ ?' 

qwifaif SCTW 

»w«t eiMe ?T»Kf?T ^ardwd^eft utrar; 

atTU' iff f^ferei* ; • 

is said abont Otuyodhana after he was rednoed tv 


n<if» wf 4i^^mm PfWiiijfrowTWfWr 

H^> wT^. #t w» r « rt» 4 t n r yt »t# ** 

nrCrW* 

(21) w t f i f t' ^ i n ' or t i t ra f f — When a speech expresses 

the contrary of what the speaker really means, thertf 
heing something in the tone or manner to show the rel^ 
drift of the ^speaker, it is called s^r#r^ or «*IWQ|^ 
(Irony or bissemhler ). Snch as, — * «rnrT tJlrtNl 

»ir^ HTT^'trr fner't w»t firwK *frff «r^ aiNf 

* ftrrnf w> awar 
^ ?rrTO? •atgpc ainDft 54f^r; 
wt amani^ »ftf 9«Frr m 
^ fT3tw,"snr arilr 9 # wr arrrr. ’ 

(22) ?ErT 7 —When in an expression several attributes 
are arranged in snch a way as to rise soccessiyely in 
strength, onlminating in the last attribnte ilhich is 
described as snpermost, it is called WR ( Cllimax). 
Examples;— 

‘ ssFirn? ftsiii 

wW^--wi Hpft 5wi1% wbrnappirr!- ■ 
»ri5?nrrt ncr*» 

<1^ anSw ft r w tf %w r H t atyt uh rgfr« * 

* ir^r* 3»w<I 3?w* WRT^j'wfl ww aSfirtff 

wnr^ ^ sm«n^. f ^ ^^5^^ 

* **^ tfifafifeipfr- 

nW| Wtl ®fW^M W w 

WVwf ♦fWI W ' Wfllw fWiI* ; ; 



Crw fpat^r ^rft wiiw» ., ^ 

*ft ’W iRf^^ 

*«nr^ 3wraf* 

(23) in n: ^<R rT— Tbe speaker often aims at cbnyeying 
an opinion moro strongly by giving it the form of a ques- 
tion; beoame, when a listener is appealed to 'by a ques- 
tion^ his attention is arrested and he is compelled to 
be more attentive. This is called nw r^ a n r ( Interrogation, 
Srotesis, or tlw Qiiestion of Appeal). Examples,-^ : 

^ * tiK irmr mat<n«K artrWranf^ ’ 

* mftg rNit> #q<npr * 

aftrw* 

' «aiw 11^ %nrT I 'HIT 

[fr tiV wiFW a[€i’ I mnr ? yrt»r Ht* ' 

If. JB. In such a guestion the speaker dees not require 
any reply. If e is already aware of tiie aiuwer that is sorely 
fortheouing. 

(24) qfl^ipc*— ‘A description of #cnnething with sig- 
nificant or suggestive epithets is called qfinif (i^o Siff* 
nificant )• Enampi^s--^ 

* WWR! Rirt* %» sjRfWWPK 


. (<t) SorndtiiUQS tjbe lidhn is ^ ifl^ 

■’called. 

*yrrf» gT<^, y¥fjF«r q^^ 

‘ iffWT aT5f«r ^^rhy, «nr ifl^. 

(25) ST)J>n^r.— When an impossible thing is de-; 
scribed as having happened, it is called sr^prnRT 
|>ossibility);8ndha8;—- 

‘ nsr »fr«rfl f^rw, 9r t«n^» 

ST ^ ifNn^r t, ?fr ? ’ 

* «rw<f ^, *Tr^, m IT# 

STH# #Trf#, 8TTW q fg P TT ^ ^‘Wl’ ' 

(26) . — When we attribute ^i/h an<f mind 

to inanimate things, by sometimes even ascribing to thena 
human feelings and purposes and the distinction of gen> 
der,* the figure is called (Personification). 

Example}—^ fit* TTHnoR srr jrnwr fltir, 

rwwr sTfgtrt^ fnr 1^* ' 

* Wff’^T ^wr gsjt#’*^iTgrf ^r3Pi|si^ # ■ 

' ’'iww fwffw wT sr5# HWH wmw ywr* ” 

that are addressed to inanimate thingS;.MC 
the examples of ttna%tue. 

, 'T^vre3 f^;s^(Wdd^ j 

726. ^ltsrOam*«sv^h' %a^ 

boli oC whic^the^fidllow^f # art;iL^^rtimt to ho: 

' * Ab ininiiaats jj^^ingS' jpro' he.' of 

..del"’ or .' ot!|isi ^i iif r | j^, f»4 t 
4Imwii lg nrfrt 

; w**^^"** T -i!-- y .v^r- !; ™ W 







wwgnised ifl MamtKi. They are:Ml) (2) tnnir 
andirar* 

(1) ‘The repetition of letters at a parti-' 

aalar place in a sentence or a line of verses in which the 
consonant is repeated while the vowels may be different, 
it is called the (Alliteration). 

(a) The sr^nrEr is of three kinds; viz,— (1) 

(2) S^r^RT and (3)>!Ri5gnEr. 

(^) When a single consonant is repeated several 
times, it is frwfgrsr, and when several consonants are re- 
peated, it is ©gnfgRT; as,— 

c «rr?r Tif grgsyr q?Tr, 

firsrw-gj ' 

In the first lime g is repeated, and so it is'frn^gRT; and 
in the second, the consonants g and g are together re- 
peated, therefore it is drsn^gi^. 

((r)When the same word is repeated with different 
meanings, it is {smwgRr; as,— 

• SI vrWi wesiPsarr wdsdar 

Ns WT'gcw gsrtg^srrft. ' 

(«f) The following is an additional example of 

fWT TOTTn* WfTRT ?r •inxinpv 

__>K •€ r\ 0* _ »• 

^iRw ^Erflf^nfT W3ips 

' '' . ,_we. ■ '.we: ■ ■ -. f 

WCiHf ^ ^SNif K® 

'(2y srNr*— When th^ is a v^pei^iim^^t^^^^^ 
in whidfa the consommts as well fM '^iroweN^a^^ 

" IWm"I 

mwgRf vfRr awf f ■ HlWl '•iwil'ili'*'': 



leOXhe st the end of the liaes of ]^ti;]r ift 
called the Xhis always used in Ham^ 

^oetiyc; exuitplef 

wr*r wsift^r 41w 

wwr »f«r, »if^ tf 3^ 5rarfit— 

*n#T, w«rPr nwt to 

*rff>raf fw *Tnr «firr, 

3Sft *TOT ffTO STiTOTfR'S^TOj 
itTOTOir^--- 

nf^yf ^iWfi *^Hn* 

(6) Sometimes the whole line contains the ^to; oa<f 
then it is called ^TTOTO; and sometimes the first and 
the second lines contain the same syllables as the third'- 
and the fourth lines; this is the examples ; — 

* 3*^ ^rofw TOiwft ^upnrfw sro 
w f^wareft ^srfN' «!ftstwr w 

*aTTO€f*(W^«r iTWf WlfT W'Hf— 

*rmw >ft1^ ?rar t|hcr» wnrrTr*ii!? TOa»r«»r- * 

(c) Sometimes the wTO joins or links together the 
lines of a verse; then it is called e wWTO ; as,— 

‘ ’TTwr, ^ wrnw etfi«>r« r > 

Pw ^rr WHT wrero eftflni. * 

‘ TO" ^ftrr ipwr si *ila ijr • 

^IT RfOT^Wnln RPSin IRttW fjnCRTOT* nrCf*- 

^TTOTO also links together different verses. The 
ffmiHITO of is an excellent illnstration of this. 

(e) Sometimes the voifel is the same, bat the cohlo^ 
nants are different; and the nar as it were imi tatea the 
galloping of a horse; it is called sTOsn^ spiefj such as,— 



* «irw wnro HW «riir in^ 

'»r »ie wr ^ # ' 

(3) i^.— When in n sentence, wori^ are aee<i with 
more ihan one sense each^ it is ihr (Paronomasia or Pun). 
‘Qr, Pan is the play on the varioas meanings of the same 
■word. Examples;— 

‘ 4 »r^, fdtw, 3 iT^, nrw^rwi 

’fftjsr 7 cf nirflr>r>r rsfSsftr, *rr«i ww ^rrw. ’ 

JQere jsii^, the 8^^ compared with airnr the 

.hair, and every adjective has got two. meanings. 

‘ ST t«nrr fsr^ a?nr ?[i^ ^PTwrt?. 
sTCSTfinr sfNr srft *Tr 3 tH fWtTr eirwsr >inr4ir. * 

‘ T a^ft^f spsT iii^ii gift* srj^ ? f^, 

vnsrPr fiff . V 

W. JB, is often considered to be a Figme of sense. 

^he Pun in * s(HsT *WT^ *rW5r ’ in Baghonath Pan- 
*^Ps *lwl'H4HW‘» is well known to the readem of Marathi 
joetiy. 



A list of Mant&i derived from Saos^l 

tltfongli the medium of Prakrit languages : — 


M. Pr. Skr. 

«ipn# — — aT»?+^ 
8^(wr) »T^ 
wpfliw^ ari^^Rar 
af«fanT 

^ — • 5T^ 

arraw srrmf wrr^ 

aiT*r 3Tl1r 

smr ar^sr am 

arnrr-a# 8T^ arnf.arnit 
— — »rnra*r 
afrr«r ar«4 srsarn 
aim anartt amm 
ai%(w) ait amr 

am airw 

artarm amrm ammm 

aiPiKw) ) ( 

(aiPT+law fW 
aim ) J ( 
arhrm sinrssw aimm 
aififir afi^ 
mt .amait araiaiT 
mm HT^ 

anrl-t^ 

afiHf' anaw ailtt 


M. 

Pr. 

Skr. 

aim 

airtat 

artNr 

aimrt 

airrr 

aim 

rf( m\ 

■ ■ ■'■■ ■ 

afina: 


>wsrr(ir^ 


mrat 



msqt. . 



maiTSjr 


'iaft 



mm 

aihmw 


mmt 






'8'at 

— ■ ■■ 


apwf 


mafw 

mnrat 

'WRTOT 


mart 


mm(t> 

m*F 

arrt*r 

«|af 

*at 

mfm 


mr 

■.mt j 

> 1 

■. ' 

f"-"' 







m 


M. IV. ekr; 
w'dt' — Tfr 

,TOiw 3 ni|ppir 

^ ^»rr iwr 

T« 

•<i^W >PIS¥*T WWW 

7^(^)irw »nr 
irw q r w<iT*(. 

^w«f snwwT sTnir+ 
^ WfW tfw 
»itwr — — 

{>»<'> 

stHW wKw 3T^ 
•fM aw 

aftar ■ afriffaT ari^^ 
aiflr«f«r afhEgf^ 
affar*? afiwt aww 
a^awr !waw 

WWW awR 

w^ wwar ww 
w«t wwrsT wanr 

S} IS 

».«iii*ijfc* wf^WR 

W?^-" •' " ' ' " ''‘‘ i" - wWftc 
m€t w^firaw w q flw t 
aRTi wanW ww? 
WWf’'' ‘‘ WfW ' aftiW 
wff# ^ wfTtPiW wm^#^ 
W^W- \_ WWW -Wa[*w, 

■ , WTW^' V V ■' llpfelf -V 



vPk: " 

m. 

wie# 

Wf 

W# 



wrt 

wwCt) wfW 

ffNr 

ww 


^ ' 

wrwff 



«uGf,wi«T) r 

[«r 

wtf^, w«f J 


siTPry 


w»fr 



wfe 

5KT*T 

^TWT 


^wr 

^TTSTW 


.*hlW 


^Fir 

5irr^(55r) 

5CTBT 



w«®*fi‘ 





* »* 
WT?r 

m 

%PT: 

^TCT 

aftaratt 

wlaw 




fWww 

5 k%w 

Ipw 

affiw ^ 

[ f%w 

IIS-®' 

IRWl 

yarr 

ipwr 

Swar 

swar 

3wr 



ifwnc 

#Taint: 


SRI’ 



SEW- .■ -■■ 

; >■■ 

fffiff ■■■•■■■fc: 

’ 


■ . •_ ' ■'''•■ 

%raf, - z-. 

-- 

V. WWW'-r-,. 







Pt; 

■ 'sfa./' 


,'.PlV:-’ 

' ■Skr..i''- 




■?it : 


«w 


'ffm 


srSr 


«rw 




fiifi'rfl* 


Riwir . . 

wmcw) 



B:»r 


mn 


•snr 




WTT 

^®niT 

^HTT 


N‘(®f’) 

arnr 

ftrm 

^IpfPT 

^rffSTT 





■me^ 








- - - - 




wrf 



flrPT 

^■S. ^ 

RrRwr 

ftrf^TH' 

■nrt^) 

^Rrmr 

m 

%€f,?lw 


ITT 








qrs^qrgfhr 

tramr 


?nrnT 


a#»Tr3?f 

•^*ft 






5ffpr 

5rt^f arr 

ii4'^'’IT 

JkTfser 

^SfTS? 


mt 



^tlPf 

9fNr 

f^5?r 

frWl^ 

^if 


Hf^STT 


httC ^ ) 

wnsf 

firr 

^B?nr 



?n^ 

w«^ 

w 




finsr? 



< 



t 




1j:aTW 






^fW 

^w?C 



5fw 

m 



’ST 


Sl_'' ■' 

w 

fm 







’Sit’TT 

ftH 

TrffjTft 

T!^RC 

fr?ffw 

vPft 


?lw 

%!!■ 

Iw ■ v"'.;',. 


l^nrtf 

ftr(roofc> 

%Tr 



wmi^) 

ir*^ 

yl. 

w ■ 

flfW 

wnfw 


fBP* 

wnr 

TfN(%) 



«Nft 


,iU^(»dt 

1 # 


. wvt'^ -0 ■‘' 


■friwraaiDm _ - 


M. 

Pr. 

Skr. 




Wfff 

«ir*r 

WTT 





«iNl' 


f*ni 


«fr^»-8T 

ftiifT 


ff 

iff 

?fif 


fft 


frar 

^r 

fnrr 

?nf 

wra 

fn: 

fSTIf 

frt 

fit 

— 

fnr(fr) 

flOT 



^^ir 

m 


ItfT 



^ - *^- 

fffr 

ffT 

[ 

f^fSTC, 1 
tsTf i 


fwarr 


ft?r 

5^1’ 

f3T^ 



ff3?r 

ffiiftt 


r?r 




ff<If 


fff 

^TSf 

5«f 

fTf 

m 

ft, ft 

t, ^ 
f%Ff *r !' a 


drum ) 

VTcr 






nnrCfr) 


*rf*n: 

"n'«nf 

?yT*nf 


H. 

Pr. 

Skr. 

rnfft 


sr^tt-';::^'' 

*Tf?(H[M*!U) ^ 

srr : 

^ms: 

STlf>W 


^nrsj? 



«rnr 

"Trar 


^N- 


•rrf 

ftft 

fffS? 

ftTTffr 

Pr«fp'N* 

tTOTS 

Prar 

Prsfft 

Pr^ 

Prfwt 

ftfS? 

fwr^^jTT pTcra^ 
Pt^ 

jftf, ’fbr pTfT 

f^5T 

tt,-t 


( of a 
needle ) 

^ (as in 

*raT 

|*T»1T 

ftrfsjtr) 

s'frt 

«>rfPT 


] 


( ?TrPm 

J 

5=^rnr3fr 

■ < or 

( fHRfr 

»T^ 

’'n=^ 

W 

*r?(t) 


f«5( 

TfifTTf) 


fPiCfrsf) 

«Rr^ 

— 

irmf5sn«t 


3^ 



TOC 


7^rsT 

TOST 

ffrffr: : 


^fr^T 

Hfnr ' 


TOC 

SlfPC 4 


^rrsfw 

fT#r ; 

^TTir^r 

^TT^rcfir 



TO5r 

m 

34 



1^90 MABASHI OlUmiAB. 


H. 

Pr. 

Skr. 

qiBra^ 

mwiB 

H4^rw 

'TRTT 


«irr 


wrf 

jR«rm 

ire^n 


Jifirsr^ 

<rf«Tr 



^r>ft 

Tjf^nt 

’TrtW' 

■^rwr 

^rftwnr 


^rmrr 

mr^ 


^nr 

’m'afr 

’mxr 

«nw^ 



qmuT 

N«SW 



TTT 

srnr 

•ntfr 


'iP'l 

»nffr 





BTSTWr 

qraft 


«r!rhr 

PRCT 

PTBf 

•nr 

ft^foST 

PlSTW 

rnirr 


'ftiT 

'flrT(arf?r) 


f*n 

fW 

Tsr 

3# 





5»w 


^^nrr 

3^(*r) 

35r,3^ 



3^ 

3^ 

TsFTT 


vp^t^ 


f^nTt 

Ptt 



'Ihr 



JI^RT 

iTr^sre(S^) 'ftwc 

3®^c 


'fr«T»ft 

3?n?fr 



^'fTfy 


M. 

Pr. 

Skr. 

«fN» 



«if«r« 


JRTW 


’lafinpc 

»r«tf»w 

•Itt 

33 »T 

?!rir 




»n:fl 

ifhfr qrw 

yr ^ 

•i*^r 

irm^ 5 r?i«# v^ui^ 

<i^mr «rf^ 

?rCrT Hfipfr 

srf^^rafJ- sTf^re^R- 

^(^) ®Tf wr 

Brn» ww <»rat,f^ 
^nr wrcc frro 

*irfir ^rtt 

f^TC*!") ft'f^ Rrs 

ift fsjM' ?fNr(*) 

9 l 3 f — H'»^ 3 r 

9tiT ^fl?TST ^■sftfrar 

.r%. - 

^rntf qTPw 

ifiT iTfr 

^ ’TiW ^ 

hht ^wb- vnr^ 

Hra >T^ Hrax^) 

Hit Hirar Hn»5nr 

Hifw Hnnf 


AlPrBHOIX. •' 6Sr 

,11,11, I { Iiii*r^"ii,i I nil 11.11.1.1 


M. 

Pr. 

Skr. 

M. 

Pr. 

Skr. 

3f 



*TNr(?*sr) 


9^ 


fSlTOT 

fswrr 


a:»*rc 

9JC^ 

»rnf 


>nfir 



»lJf9tlf 

HmnT 

sTrasrnrr Hnr^TTO’ 

*fr«n- 

*iJ*!*Tr 

9W 

4nr 


4*r 

*flc 


»»^Grar 




»fJw 

99 

*f>w 

21^ 





*19 

^(®t) 


«*r('T) 

*^ 

*iPNf 


*ffw 




vr 


*Tlf 

»nr 

*15 








«TCf¥ 

BTnrr 

»RPr 

»rarT 

CTsrnr 



cff9 

»r^nrr 

JTfnr 

*»in^ 

<ra;45 

CTsraK 

Krsn^n 




cn!T(^) 


w 


<T<wa'T 

?nir>r 


war 

wr 




?r»nr 


cnrgir 







*irsrc'®r ) nr^ssr 

*ircr 

CRT 

Kf^ 


*Tr^ 

*rw 


Kmt 


wr 


»r«TT 

4tt 

TFT 

r^,3Tr=^ 

*irg[^ 


*13'^ 

?T!rrT 

mrr 

mrr 

*n?ft 

JTft’STr 



K^i 


*n«rr 

H?u»r 




W 

*fPTC*i) 

jjoor 


rRT 


.wRr 

nm 

*rnmr 

»rRi[^ 


^TRr 

5T«RT 

’trR’ 



t^nfFT 



mm 







mwr 

HnTs 

*w*rt®^) 

?j»*r 


JTrtc ’ 


Hri€*pr 

wrijf 

??r^ 

5^ 

^ --*»e 

Pntt 

Prftst 








*^h!r 


fiw 

rr 


r*ru*r 





53S 


UAlUam GRAKUAX. 


M. 

Pr. 

Skr, 


srrrNr 

*w»rf<r 

?^N«f 

MP^ar 

W^far 

arsflrxw) ' 


rsF 

ap# 1 
J 

-Tarccrr | 

[^carr 

arc 

Tgft 





arerr 





yspT 

arfi^ 


>Tppft 

« 



^i<h('sl) 



^n 3 Pr( 3 |-)anpaarr>r 

s^qrna^FT 



s^rrsr 

^r?r 

^r 


fA 

arrSTT 

arr^^ 

WTft^RT 



W% 




amr 

arnr 

anar 

WPT 


arr^ 

^nrsT 

^ i 'i ^r 

grgw: 

^rait 

^aiK 

5 ?rnnT 

arra’C^f:) 



an?"!! 

ai^rrT? 

^qrpT^ 

w 

^afr 



f^lTT 

f^+^ 

f^aeg-c# 

RrPFagr 



f^aci’ 

f rajaif 

1 %!?^ ' 

Rrar^r 

o^qTFpT 

ftrar,*^ 

f^Rrair 


ftararC^) 


Rr^rar 


M. Pr. Skr. 

f^Rrnrr f^^*r 

tfhw 

^(«f) ^ ^ 

%®r, %«>rr %3T"rr 

^ ^ W’r 

tff %fl? 

sirr# %wif^ l^nfJRT . 

?rsT®®ff ^r#?r 

f%<g’(^) f^'P?r ftrer 

p[r»T"^r ^r«r 

f^Rnr f^rarar F^t 

r^»T ^ 

Ffl^ f^'ft f^'ft’ 

PnSr ^srsT ^fhrw 

^F|r 

%3T %53nr ^*Tr 

^ 

Ttfjc ^ 

^PT ^ 

frnn^ ’?rr«'*rpfl’ 

^rsflr ^raTPf}' OTar^fF 

5^ aaf^ 

^rarssT ^nrw ^rarw 


AFFJimDix, 5S3 


M. 

Pr. 

Skr. 

1 

1 

[ 

mmR 



mr 


^C? 





^RT 


^Rr 

?ITT, ?rf 


JEiT^Err 



5Er?y^ 

ms 











w, j 

jftrftrH 

^r?rT,^rr*r ^•™r 

?ir^"r 



^^irarr 

^tNt 

^‘sETT 



SERf^rat 


SETR? 

«Errl^3Tr 




5Brnl 

’Ernfl’ 

^rrwj- 


«rfT 

^rfT 

^«f 

?rr«T 

«WT 

( 

WRsrr 1 

• ^iTJcsr 

j 

?i!^r j 

l^f'a’ 

9iin: ss|' 


^TRST 

WRsr 

>srm 

^rt^wr 

«0rrfrwf 



Ifrarr 

wRcr 

fTRT 

5En5 

OT3 


M. 

P*-- 

Skr. 

?rraT 1 

5ErRr?T ' 

1 ^m. 

1*^ 

WtftSFT 




# 

?[^ 


gwr 

o?: 


gro 


gsTT-’Tr 

gw 

5!3pW 

g?r 

wt«Trr 


m 

g^T 








gar 



gNr 

whrr 

^ST 


gar®T 

g^ 



W»T% 

gNr 

gw 

ww 

gT?(5CT) 

J WTf^ 
IwTf 

f whTRW 
IWhTT 


#o5f 

«T^fW 

fg. i?r5 



f^ft 


fftERT 

wr?r 


f^Odafl 


EfftW 


f«*arr 


fitJrgr 

fS8T 

wr 

fprC^t) 

?wfr 

qwafr 

?ftsrT 


9r(f 

ftf^orr 

fwr 

^ ■ ■ -. 

. fl^-: - 


fircwr 

ftwi 

w^i':. 


ft- 





MABA'iFfiX AttAlmiR. 


m 

II. A list of Desbi words, or words that do not ap> 
pear to have been derived from Sanskrit 

( 1 ^ Words that relate to the body or the limbs of 
body; — 

gpTt, sfrgr, ysm, 

zioc%, 3'5n^lr, ^Ir- 

5^rs5r. shr, tnnr, gwft, «fr?, 

#3%, HPT, ^ ?rarJ, vrnm’, frr. 

( 2 ) Names of creatnres and words relating to 
them: — 

a*!^ar> axnrrss, ^r^r, s^hirr, ^- 

?Trr, ssrr^. 

!5l^»«tra»T, 

3f3P:» ti[w, BtT, Hjr, w> ’ttst, «flr7s, Pr^t 'ffsa, 

ifNtr. »!nt, *ntT, HSTj Hnt, ^^7 ^brr. ^ir^. xiw, fstyip, 

wffrr, ftnr^, Rnrr, Mr> serfr, ft?. 

(3) Names of things that relate to food or eatables : — 

«rw«>r, *r^ . aTTsrnrr srraaSV, srnfto?, stW, 

a»rapfr» arr*!?, arr»» arnrr-vaT, arrwFT, 

a5itr»T^^.nTi,*m, mrrft, ’errsSt, 

3srnfl> ■ fii3, <£io£i <iTdt, ?^*n> tt- 

«irF^. 'TT3Fr» #r, wvwr, vrr»nfl, HTar- 

?» *iWbt, 3fTw» wfff, FPKT. Fra^> ftnftf S’ft. 

( 4 ) Words that relate to honse-hold things, &c.-^ 

•TTf/^Ftf, TRr*r>5ft?r» EiPi?r» tittdfr, 
asTV/ TWtr, aJPrtr* PBW’ft, yfat* afli^’irr, aStTf isjfr- 

^nr, tlfiwfhr> tstw* tsf^, tsw, israpn* ^stSn *^» 

«5pr, •rtTh *f5WI’> *Tr^ft» TifWdi', •ft’rtt? *ft*» ‘'fw* 

tVSTw, uprr, *®triT> »'*w, ^rnWy irnr, inr,. 
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Tsr, 5n^prr, snr, 
imsT, fhr, Rrt?i»*RT, ^.,5*iriT, 

*nnft, ^rt4t» ’flT> *nr<nr, jTKT). 9li^r 

iffr, »rlT»r, *mr, c«rr, xhrr, nar, tfir, < Wf, 
worts’* whr, S’!#. TW. ett, ^[Hr» 

«nc<rT, ww, ^TTf ^Nt- 

(5) Some words of relationship . — 

ar#. arrf , arnirr, s«mr, ^fr, sfr?, ’jwar, ^rfur, 

fpnr, TTm, 'Ptw, «ftT*rr, arr?!?, ht^, hrt, jwnr, iw, 

^rrr- 

(6) Words denoting attributes, or adjectives :g— • 

art^j aTW> arwry* y*JV> aBTr> 

tSrar, *nT, ^sKvregrw, n" > n^n> 'ar>npfhr, 

*«r!*r, "ariwwr, 5 «t, tew, •sny, lifnr, 
wwr, 'mr, wffr, ^r»r, «Tr^, ww, ww, jeiff, 

ysBT, *rrfNr, jw, *teirasT, «f, wf, 5Trw,|^, 

arr^x, 

(7) Words denoting actions or verbs: — 

sTTss^^, a?m^, amas^, a^rt*r, 3rsf^f, 

«f, «w«f, 5*rl’, sr^nr^f, ^lrz«T, *«r»rar*f, w- 

n?T®r, P5nr®r» ^srnWi 

ar^, irraf<f. gv*^r. iter9f» «■«%, 
vs^,vsfi^f da?*r, >T r^> tey a ^ . 'rn[*f» 5<%»^W*<r, 
fKt^i-, <K^. tea**’, afhsflr, Haat^f* ^ 

. ar*f, *tet%, wartl, anra^, aant%» a»rt*fr» tra%, arar*f, 
Mr®r> RK*i WnTT; fWHi 

<8) Indeclinabl«M.T- 

aniKtawa[r,l^ 



5M . KABATaZ GRAVHAR. 

IHi A list of Arabic words : — 

( ffi5?r-?n\), btowit, srtrt, 
sTwa ( 8T^ ), sTwr ( ), srfai Hsm#, srfnra. 5Tr 
f», »Rnr?r. arw ( hw?:). arwprstr, sf^, ®rar- 
( srasfr# ), srir^y, arifiw, srw^r ( ^9; ), sirlw, 
sT3ff, 9T?7Ji?r, 5T9r?ra ( ), srw^, 

8?»if^r, 3T?rfr, ( 3T«^g[ ), arwr. sr^riwaT, amiw, 
azr#a. arnw, arnERT ( arrPraf ). f^rnr, ^rrr'irfr, 

fi!Rrr. ?aRnT. y^renfr ( ), yasr, ?smnr, fwa 
(faa). yasT, farjr ( |»Trw ), y »ir^a, ?«iTfr, f w*r, yf^rav 

fma, ?:?r*r, f?, gra^r. gr'fr, 

^sr ( iTw ), a^^:?r, altsrr^:, ^sarr ( ^f^nrr ), SR-Tfry, 

), sfifla, grirm, ( m ( ). 

^nflT, ’STfjyrar, ^arara, wrar^y, aR7T>Ta> sirr>rr ( ara^ ) 
arcrc. ?k^, aiisrfff, su^ila* ^^nr, g>?rar, m’m, 

^5w#, g^rr^, 5fiT^-»i. afirrtw, gmsft, grr'ira-, gfEnrOf 

^nrar ( ?iirf^r?nr ), ?iiTir?5r.,wfr^, sKrafr, flsargr, fsinrf- 
(^»Ta)» l^r (f%?yr), ^t. ffcrw, grar^nr, 
w?yrar, Irw, %9r, It?#!, ^»r, a^fy, a^rsfVarr, at- 

^rr. a?ra, a^^ir. ajifir* 

«r, (also asraflwr), ajrarsra, aarfflRft. agre^rtr, 

asr^, aarar ( aarfat ), wr^dV ( arrea? ), arra, arrar, ^m- 
aT( ?ffri%ar), fia^sraa (f^faa), Psrarai ^a^tra, ^ant, 
<|^ra ( ^rarar ), ), wwrar, ^*aa. 

^l^,aara («aara), aa, naa Caaaa), aaa, aaraa, aawr. 

5^r!i^> az:a, afla^ a?{la ta?ffa), ar^ft, arar. ^gara, ^rsft, 
.,a^ar> .^^ar ( jjp^ar )i .arairay aa. (waa)> wac> ^aTa# 
3ipr«- araEfT, wara, w^r, war^, afNar, anra- 

ar» arfaarWj anar* aria'raf ar^a, arnO’* 5ir«?a> atr^, 

( Paw ). Haaa, fsrwrri f^craa, fMira, ^a?, 

^*ui» aaraT» aafla> awair* aar?* aaaTWj a%wT ( aaf" 
#^aa^‘a<?ar/aa^ <aaw^« fiaar)» 
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(iifir<ra^?8w). fR'i’ir. «%«t tprro <m«f ^ 9- 

?rnii»ir, wrr# ?i^^sr (n^w). ?R!JT V «*?r (war 
<w went ), ?iwrrr, rmirw ( WTftJiV WEr^._ Wsr^ 
iRmw ( ?re?flr*ir?r ), ?T?irwr?r. wit 

( w^ ), ?Tr?iw-f, wwlTf, ?Tmf, wthr, w^sr ( wm ), w*- 
«r» w(Nr» wtf'E’, ?rr{fr»r, w^wr, ww. ww, gift ( gw ), 5-^ 
"ww, INtw, wrw, ), wrfTw ( g?»rw ), vf- 

w, WTWi fwm, 

wwr,Rwar,l%»m?r( f^wrw ), fwwr. f^rr, ?hr (fww). 

«rarw ( *nrw ), )> ww^Eft, wwwr. ( wrr or Ar* 

)» or sn^, or srw (ws^w). wnft (w^), 

«!«mr ( or sT^nr ), wtr, snrr, wwsr (Wt )> 
wfr, *rrtr ( wwcl ), www ( wrn; ). wrt, ftsm*, Prwwwv 3^- • 
wrw, gjT. wW. »irw. irsrc ( 'irsr ), /ir^r^ ( 'irsftlllf ), 

( qr% ), «»r9rr ( ), 'incw ( 'jrlr ), 'kI, Twprr ( 
w-g ), ’irwrr ('jtNt^). (fircit.), ww (qsrlrt )!, 

), <^Tjr, qR-nifrfr, 'trnr ( in ^'*rr»r ), irnrfr. 'irrcwtr 

( 3r^qrg ), ( ffrjjr ), Flrw. f^rwr. yewr, ( f*«^- 

ftw), (f<»rw), %wtr (Irwwr), q^w, wwrw (wtrt ). wpt* 
WFwr, wwrrr, irwrf ( wf?. ), wcw?r, wwrw, wm- wfrw. wr^, 
wrcTJy ( srrrfhy j, wrsr, wrww, f^rfrrfr, fir? (ssr or f^rg), fsrwiw» 
5^ (f^'S‘)» w^w. %w«j5K ( ), %trrw (twt )r 
WEPT, wwfrw. wwwr^, wwee, w*rerc, wsr^, wwjpr* wwf 
( >nnj3Tf ). w^cr, www ( »ffw<5 ), ( wwfwg ), jrwrwt* 

< jdaral ol WTSfE. ’TWr. Wf W WC. *TWW«r> *iH5WV 

wwi wttI (witII-, *rgj5rl)> *r5W ( sweD. hwNt. (also fWntX 
JTWT (tifttr, ^), wirtw (*ncrftrf), *fcr»rw (wIwe ), rnr^ft^. wvim 
irggriiorE'^w (wss;.), »Ttrc^|% (5<qnjPi^)» wtwr. 

^ *P1> rwrwf. *Rrww( wfwfH ), >raTwr ( wsri^i)*! 

WSif ( *fWW ). Wflft ( )> *rfW-l!T, 

wfiai. wNV, wnmr ww«wr ( sifwr )»^ wil 

45Hf®w ), 
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f or *iwr ), nm, nww 

wpft» r ( y ifiriat ), »rr?pr, *rrip(f ( ^Brrjgr V Www. Pwcwr, 

«if {Pi^'^Slr^ )» 5^fT»T. l^RTT, g ^ tipTr or3aRfi!r, a« T *g r, w- 
mm, gg t ^^K (gwqrn:), g?^eD^^ 5Br#ii. 3 ^ or ipir. 

3 WT < sfsrr ), ffpr, gpra^, g*rtft, gf ht ( 3 ^ )» 

grssft, grrff, gprrenr (gj^rarra ), ^prnrr (fanrsrr \ frwi^» 
3»5ar-aF ( 5^** ), ggr, g^rafrw, S^rrsT, g^rrfi^ ( 5«rr?Tr ), 
j^amnr, ( f*rf!T?c >» ( PifTPr ). 

jfNw. »fr^^r or 4hwr (sw- 
w ). ( *r>l^ ), ifhrT. *fr?«r?r-T(5fwnt). wNr^ 

*rNr ( b^)- ?rr^, rsrr. (w- 

?>ig.). Km, Km, ( ’Cf^rfw ), ^:»w. Km ( ^• 

. m ). jc?rR*fl, mft. nw C^if^rar ), srawt, ), 

^ )• ^ )> 

W5m» wsnrr, mm; ( wnr^ ), Pyyra ', 3 «t. 

( ), TfJT. T3flR, ^rftrwr. «r9^. «nRWTf 

wr<i, ^ni»«r ( ^rrNr?’ ', ^rnr^ ( ^- 

W3r ), ^rw (Tw). *iT-r5r-,ftjBr, qrr?ft, ^gf r w -T ( <»Pa r wg: >» 
iffrJT?r, w*?, w»nr. ^rRTn:> lafTf^r^nr ( w 
ftw ), ’Errfm, otut-t ( ’arfw ), ^rnnrpr. war^, f^. fta^- 
fw , gwnr ( ^rarrar ). gp®:, gB:» 

(^), ^ (^), fnit (5BsT?jT). amtsiT, m, mK, ktkk, 
Kunf, mK, KTKK ( mr or ^f^)» arfr, fir^nr, ?j«:sRr, armr, 
BTwr ( gwnj. ), mrm, mrv, wmfTfr. ( gww, 

), ar^, arrir, afnit, arr^, mfifr. mfw ( «rrf^ ), 
g«nr, if«rr»(gwir).g«ft ( g*fr ). g>Tr ( gfi^ ), gnr» gtarnr 
(ijararnf ), yct g^w, gsrarnri ^iinr ( ^srRr >, ?Siw?r (gf«R(^ 
( t3«c.or tfg ). ( mm. sim )» 

f7rc <frfin:)> ww^. wfrm (wmrf), fainw» 
gafrct fr^ W<lt, fiTw, f*, fgfrar, farrar. frgar. gw‘r/ 
fW5*ganir < fwiac.), fw, fanwr ffw- 

f^. famt< aT!rirni.>. gTrwTr iW. fwrw (?»?[)» 
gwgwsr, g»f, (^Pipm» ftgrgt. x It- 
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5^ < «^ >» 3^' 

fnr,fiV. 

IV. A list of Persian words : — 

»r»rc, M-’c'. ^T^nrnar. srinirir, swRrownft, *ftfnr. »f*- 
8vr, »PTr^« »rnKtr» »r»r?nft, srw. srnprr, 

^irer, «mT«r, smw?r (arw^w), srwjpr, s T i y < T ^y. 

Mww . armr^, HnrrT» wifnff, srrjriTri?, armir, r*nt, 
xRWTi ^frfrrr, ( ^Sf^nr ), ?»r>T^, air»rr*r, weB’- 
inr» «Kr*nr» ?inT 5 *r, ^g r c^jfw r. airn:?frr. mtK- 

HTCi sijrTnftT, (%?rt?rrT, ftjwrrr, fnrar, 

iprrw, ), 

BffTOw» «9T^» <?rrtT> ^arrf^» ( feu^rr )» f^raf*i%^ 
( ), wsrr ( aprr ), ( «5f ) 

^1. «5ft. ^5Rfl-. wOT*rw, 

»Nr. iNK". *n:f. *rf, »r^. »rff. nw. »Tr»rr, *t^. w. *R?r» 
nrfiiNr. Piwiqr . Piwr. »Jsr. ipir, ^tshtt, iprar. jy* 

*frwKr; "^rrsit. ^wf<9> ^T**n’> ’^rrar. *?rTC» 

•rfj ^^TT. '^roPTf C ^1 ^ )» ^r^PTr> ^flPfT*" 
^^1*0? Si'll ^Hpw> ^nc8rc> ■*i^^i> ^rwr» MmHr 

^T?ri srr^, 5rr»rnT, -sim.C sn’>nf*r*n' M. ), smff 

( fit )WTsr. f^snft, sfhr, sTfr, sfl?:, ir^T, ?PRr. ?rwr, 

iiw. ff«T. IRISH', ntrw;, W|?T. HW.Wf. 

Bfmlw, ftnr ( wfm ), nnrr ( wwr ), wr, ?jmT»r. fir6ff*T, 
fiN?mT, t*r, f^r. ipr. tprr. Ti:??rmr, ftsrri V )* 
fTT. frtrt, iti*=q i vf , f*fr, ^rTnrr, f^l^. 

ifWj ^fw» ifTTf ( fTR’ )> fTf. fTO» fr*r(wf)<iv 

tWWf/ f^sHTi W*rr|, Ri«rrT» f^»R» 

(% )« jww ( jwr* ft'fit.Skif- X fwrwT« fhRT> *wrtf, *p*ftiF 
(SRnfNr )f *RW. ^5*^. Wf» sHv 

Hjr, *!rTPT» writ. »»wpbI?» Pnitf f>pRr. WvBfir 
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PiRw, ( Pnrr? )» Pror"fr* 

'^‘wr. <T?fr. ’TTifr* 

m«ini, <rrnf?r, 'rfi‘, «nyftTr, <1^; ’rrsfr, ’TJWfr 
'Tiwprr, 'TRPTjft ( ). «mf*T. f*T«<^Rr. Pr^ar. jpc^ffNr. 
!Sfa, 5^, ^iT»T ^<E?nr, ^ (^- 

m), %9r«rpr. W«r:. Wr:, % Wt, 

«fNfr. «riw, «ff«rr^. qH%Trv'frwr?. «^r?r. earner, ' kt'tw, 

«»rOT"rr, sr^. ^*rw, sN', 

^r. arnr, sr^TRT, ^rlrfrsr. srt^r^a. ^nrarS*. ar^ar. 

arr^, ^4r, 5r'^, enough ), aa?ir»r, araar, a?r^/ ^ri^. 

^?y. ^T*r, w*fNr. ?rnrrVH. ^rw. ^n?:. arf^. ^r«c, 
arrt^. srrfirTc, ^r^pt, ^ePr^f. ^ifNr. f^*rT- Or«rr* 
XT, f^r^T. nrrr?, f^sr?, f^irr?:, r^>r, gr^sr ( f ^*r ), 

%^r, WfTfiT, %5r. ^-^rr Praaft, >T?5riTi^. ’TJTsr^an’^ft'. airr. 
*nu: ( awf:^ ). *if, *nrf, araifff r. Hf^^rr, am, af?r, 
anf, amr, art ( Skr, ^rra). f*rar, a^f ( also 5^), 5^ 
( also air<aa ), »5ra-, aaam?, aar (Taarar), tar, *% 

( Pfitr ), ^a, almr, afr^r, af?^, aTf^r. »ara (Prar?) • 

aa, JNra, camr, ?:af, sRar- mfr^S- ?:rm. aejm. aar?r, 5?gta* 
tirfl-a ( ^asc ), ?raa, fra, dagtr, cTar, TTaarl, ?faT> wata. 

ararc ara, ^al, aala, afffr ( ar?,ar?:®^*^ ar: an ), 
2 fRa, acr^ar, aa, a??: ( a??: ), arir ( faar?? h araft, artJ’f 
arara (arara), ara, aaa, Faam, Taarra, Rrat*#^, Psr- 
arrra, Taafr, farar, famra ( acrar ), fac^a (a^ ? ). fi^- 
amr < ar^mr ), faar. faara, Faar. fam. aafr, xrm, 
afaarac ( aPraac ). a*fm, aar, aara (-a ), aare, aa|* 
atm, a«ar» aa^c, ac (» prefix, moaning ‘chief a^ara, a- 
aaira ( Prta"ra ), aaara, aaara, aaaaf < atatf ). aaam 
( arfto ), aty, aat, aarai?, as^a, ara’ ( aiao ’lira ), aas 
(asaa-aara ), aaa-fr, arara, ^aata C -ara ), arp^ (anr* 
Pwrar J,«aar> aar, tara, fare, fara, far, f^a C 
ara, ffafr w» 5m, 
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f . words a|^ar to be oither^f 

.^S^iC'Or ■ Persian drigin. They are found -in both tSW 
It^^nageS ’■ ' j, 

fpr?j?ifrw, f^swrw. ^rwr, isrwirrr, drflrw, 8l«nif* 
n^STi ^T^frsr>.rrrWi jmwr* .^nwiwr* 

’ K' f ( yg i ft w ), ny, Hrsrlw. fspim't, ^ 

*r^. *Rrrw. *rrinT. Hnerwr. »n[i[fhr, Pr^. Prorar, gfiw, ' 
5^*»fr» nNrrar. *fNw, *fiwT, jc«ir*rr. Twt;,. 
^wpfr> ^Psrr» rswrr* 

VI. Hindnsthaiii, Sindhi and Gnjarathi words : — 

arwr®. aiwwTT. 3?n5r. arhrs^. aTTfrw. tw»t, fwr^jrr* . 
wifkm, gtml', grnrfTT, rarrTr^r, Pirffn?, 

^Twr^. isriwr, ?snf^, jwotw, »5wrw, n- 

wwr, WS5T. »rt^w> wf4\’. ^wr. #?<T; a?pr. ww^f, w^rw, 

nr^, ^f*rsr, wnrr, wfw*r, wn#»r, ?raiwr#. 

rPCT^. sffi«KrO. ?pcfw. €r»r. ?fiTr. f^»r, ^5rw?. f?Tr, 

SVafT. wr^. Pr^TPTW. 'irsSk. ^wr. #fr, ^rrwnc,- 

nrw, Prwnr. Pr#ir, tsr, Sw: wan!?, htI. Pmft. *ratTW, 
inm- *r9ft?r, Prwnr, gwnrr. wwr, '^wr, wfar- 
wmrn:, wiwsa, Pir'Trt, wpr, ?*rrw, fsswr#, 

?r^- 

VII. The following words appear to have come intn 
Marathi through the Kilnadi, Telaga, Tamil and other 
Dravidian languages. — 

sT^. arw^, sPR??rr, srsf^wr, a?^, arsrww^ 

srarr. 37f?n:, arrf > anw^. an^^:, amTr> wwr<TW. arsfr, 
niRw. ^wr, aTscf, wtcw, afraf^r, afrwcrSr. arr^, aftqr^ 
aft^, grwr, nrnrr. grr#. ^rrw^r Pfr^^rar, frljiHt' 

?3w, Psrwr, 

*r=«Tr, wn’. wrwr. wr?w, wr??. Prwnn', !fy 
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nhr, *if, vffmisr. -wTr ' t- 
5t«*. Pwn. f^rqpr, 

vm, -nm, ^»s«rr. imiFifNr. *ycr, wtw, »»rm.r 
«e«ir, «f*rr, w. zNr. ^*r, ?iwr, n^^rWV, nnn/f, 
m w»f>T. wwr, RrtffWf, Rnf^»r, qjr» fc, fwtT, 
fi*n, frff. ^*rr, ^wrr^, rfuix, 

sTOCT. »w. *r5*Tr, *i¥r, «nft, <r"r#, tov, tte#, qr^/^iTic- 
«Trtr*r. W, %, %wt, <ir3ftnr> 

iffiNr, ^rtmr. «ra^, ^Rr«rrr» «W (a cart), (a jacket), 

wtirrt, ^rraff, ii?^, firtt, f w^ir, ifhKr, #r. sni*t 

Hrff, HHliT, HRr, «f, 1^. 

Vin. Words o£ Porfcaguese origin, — sr^, 

^r?Te«r, 'Tr«r6‘ ( a ^ of mango fnutX iirpw, Ilfqr 
^irhr, ir^^rr. 

JV. B» Tliero are many English words used in Marathi 
in their original or changed forms; but as students can 
know them very easily it is not necessary to add a list of th^ 
here. 



INDEX. 


The figures indicate the number of Sections. Tho 


sections in the first chapter are 

Accent 176 to 190. 

Accentuation XXI to XXX. 

Adjective 56, 229 to 249, 570 
to 585, 647, 648, 689 ( 3 ). 
active past participial 
841(8) attripbutive 245. 
comparison of 577. 
definition of 56. 

. distinction between a noun 
and an adjective 231, 232 
^stinction between a pro* 
noun and an adjective 
242. 

formed from post-positions 
355 ( 4 ). 

future participial 341 (14). 
inflected ( ending in STT ) 
235, 571, 573, 575. 
numeral 237, 239. 
passive past participial 
341 ( 10 ), 399 ( 3 ). 
possessive 240, 571, 572, 
580 to 584. ' 

uses of possessive 580. 
potential participial341 ( 1 6) 


shown by Boman figures. 

predicative 244, 5/4. 
present participial 341(3 
399 (1, 2 ). 

pronominal 241, 243, 685, 
quality, of 237, 238.^ 
quantity, of 237, 239. 
relative ( see possessive ). 
repetition of 578 ( 5 ), 647, 
648. 

syntax of 670 to 685, 
used as nouns 575, 232, 
used as predicatives 244, 
245, 574. 
verbal 399. 

of an adjective 233. 
the place of 570. 

Adverb 353, 

Agent 256, 450, 459, 467, 
489, 490, 508, 510, 511, 
514, 530, 538. 
cases in which the agent 
should bo 467 ( y ) 
Alphabet 2. 

Anuswar 21 to 24, 

167, 168. 
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final 1(58. 

Aryan people XI. 

Augment OTHT^f 3^* 

Base of a proper noon 169. 
Base of a verb 297. 

Blank versa 701 { 5 ). 

Case 128 to 160.. 

Ablative 150, 206 (i)^ 207, 
612-516, 580 ( 4 ) . 
agency 514, 580 (4) (c). 

012, 513. 

comparison 515. 
distance 51 G. 
post-positions of 530 (4). 
terminations of 205t 

206 (. X 

Accusative 160, 206 ( 5 )» 
207,458,481-487,530(1) 
adjectival 486, 
Appositional 48G. 
inflected and nninfiectod 
206(5-2). 

the use of the above 458, 
468 ly w, n. 

direct object 487 ( a ). 
indirect object 487 ( h ). 
measure 482 (a), 
object 481 ( a ). 
post -positions of 630 (1). 
space 483. 

terminations of 205, 

* 206(5). 

time 482 ( 6 ). 


Dative 150, 206 (d), 502^ 
507, ,5 11, 630 ( 3 ). 
agency 508 («), 610, 511. 
comparison 003. 

505 ( a ) 
place 504. 
post -positions of 530 (3). 
possession ^ qr P pWT 506. 
proportion A03. 
purpose 505, 

502. 

terminations of 205,. 

206 (d). 
time gfnrc?r 504 ( c ). 
f^^TT 507. 

Genitive 150, 206( f ),20T 
217, 530 ( 5 ). 
post-positions of 530(5 ). 
terminations of 205, 
206(/). 

Instrumental 150, 2 06 ( 
207, 488 to 601, 530 (2)'^ 

agency489to491, f:8C(2) 
cause fsfifRnff 4!)3, 530 
( 2 ). 

cause nrPTrTPtff 498. 
companionship 
495. 530 (.2 ). 
comparison 499f 

530( 2). 
qrrT 488, 
manner 494. 
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Nominal cases f%- 


measurement 

4W, 

motive 492 . 

post-positions of 580 (2). 
terminations of 205 » 206 
(^)- 

timeen^ 000 

verb joined to 490* 
Locative 150.206 (ffX 207 1 
51^ to 521, 530 { 6 ). 
STf^nivrT 518. 
post-positions of 530 (6). 
terminations of 205, 206 
(fjr). 

time 518 ( a ). 
Nominative 150, 206 ( a ). 
475 to 480. 
absolute 480. 
adjectival 478, 479. 
appositional 477* 

subject, denoting 475. 
terminations of 205, 
206 (a). 

Possessive 580. 
inflected 581. 
two forms of 683. 
senses of 580. 

Vocative 150, 206(A), 207^ 
580( 7). . 

Forms of cases 128. 

General observations on 
cases 522 to 530, 


»p*ei8o. 

Belatiott of 481. 

YerbiJ ciuies 
^ ISO, 296. 

Change irf gganaaar 
658. 

692. 

Olanaes 678. 

Oompoonds 863 to 396. 
AdjectiTO 885, 421. 

divisions of 885 ( d ). 
*ni«58fhft 887 ( 5 ). 
ir* »r H t P T j K C "i 386* 

887 ( c ). 

Adverbial 893. 

Alnkaai'^Pfr 375. 
Appositional 372, 

380 to 382, 386,414 (d). 

RrfnrfFHYtRF 
how to distinguish «inf* 
>?nr*r from 385 

Attributive tr<f^871,421. 
376. 

872, 379. 

374 to 377. 
Cf^nlative ^ 388 to 399. 
889. 
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how to put worfs in a 

gender of ifWW 390. 
flP5l884. 

387. 

Desolation of 368. 
Diviaions of 370. 

General observations 394 to 
896- 

Peculiar compounds 408. 
Pure Marathi compounds 
876 ( o ), 386 (h,d). 

Conjugation 295 to 308. 
Consonants 6^ 12^ 20. 
a9T«:^.^f*v.l7. 
hard 15. 
mute 17. 
soft 15. 
unaspirate 17. 
reduction of 19. 
Connotation (sjjfMfsrPr’H) 36. 
Constructions 294, 449 
to 470. 

absolute 452, 455, 462. 
active 452, 453, 463. 
passive 452, 454, 462, 465. 
470. 

470 ( a ). 

U 80 of passive and absolute 
462. 

when passive or absolute is 
possible 461 \^note), 464. 


when active is possible 463 
general observations 468. 
Declension of nouns 205* 
Declinables 50. 

Derived roots 822 to 845. 

causals 324 to 328. 
denominatives 3d4« 
potentives 329. 

Dialects lill, 11. 

Diminutives 415, 418. 
Etymology 48, 44. 

Flavours 714. 
anm720. 

718. 

715. 

»PTnf5ir 722. 

723. 

*5ftT71C. 

719. 

^ 7J5. 

?T?«r721, 

Figtires of speech — 
defined 709. 
of sense 711. 
of words 711, 726. 

Figures 3r<^eR|T — 

724, 726-14. 
sT^jirer 726 1. 

726-3. 

ST51?5?nnfiOT 724 ( 6 ) 

724 ( c ). 

725-2. 

725-1. 






9<T<rpr 7S5-1. 

9'^rer 725-1. 

725- 17. 

725-26. 
fSTS?r 725-8. 

725- 9. 

pTf^TT 725.7, 

725-24. 

HrftTOrff 725-24 ( rt ) 

«T9Wra»l- 724. 

^^»Tr 725-1 ( J ) 

725-1 (c). 
sr??pfNr 723.13. 

XSirtteiiTC 725-23. 

726- 2. 

sfctnr” 726-2 ( a ) 
ar^^r^«r° 726-2 ( e ). 

726- 2 ( J ). 
726-2 ( J ). 

725-4. 

725-5. 

^jfhTHT 725-1 (6). 
^l6r^709. 

725-11. 

725-10. 

Pifn^PTr^r 725-12. 
fIrfK 725-18. 

725 20. 

725-6, 

s^T9Rg«ff 726-21. 

, sirtsft^ 725-21 
iJtir 726-3. 

725-19. 


onsvir 725-15. 

«nir>^ 725-16. 

725-1. 

^725-22. 

709 to 723, 

Foot «T^‘>rT 697. ^ 

Gender 96 to 116. 
common 105. 
feminine 99, 

formation of femininebases 
117 to 127. 

general rules to determine 
genders 111. 

how to determine the gen- 
der of a noun 111 to 114. 
masculine 98. 
neuter 100.. 

terminations to form femi- 
nine bases 118. 

Oenmd 629. 

Grammar 39. 

Gmia jj»r SB. 

Indeclinables 52^ 60, 207, 

345,355, 632. 
active past participles 841 
( 12 ). 

copulative 634. 
divisions of 851, 
present participle 341(4, ^) 
post-positions SSl 

( 1 ), 352; 354, 680. 
adjectives formed 

post-positione iSS (4), 
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adverbs 858 ( 2 
conjunctions 358 ( 3 )• 
interjectiond 353 ( 4 ): 
relative 633. 

Infinitive of purpose 341 (6). 
Karaka iSK r CW 1 ^8. 

Ijanguages II to VIII. 
of the world III. 

Aryan III and V. 

Prakrit V. 

Pali language XII. 
SCaharashtri XII. 
Apabhransha XV. 

tj 

litmgnage defined I. 

Ijetters 2. 

Manthi Hna*?. 

the different elements of 
XLIX. 

history of Marathi litera- 
ture lilX. 

origin of the word Marathi 
LIU, LIV. 

stages in the life of Ma- 
rathi language IiXI. 
principal poets in Marathi 
lilX. 
ffnrr 695. 

Meaning of the terms Sans- 
krit and Prakrit XU, note. 

Metres 694, 705. 

705-2. 
irtlT 708-2 
anafr 707, 695 


704- 40 
705-8 

tinhrr 705-17 

705-10 . 
705-9 

^STHT 705- 34 
708-1 

^ranr 708-6 
705-6 

707- 39 
708-3 

705- 3 

’ffSnjTT 708-6 

708- 4 

705-15 

705-28 

705- 26 
705-14 

705-35 

705-80 

706- 38 
Hrwfft 105-18 

106-24 

105-37 

105-19 

105-12 

705-25 

105-23 

102-5 

106-22 

105-16 

105-2 

105-21 
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706-87 

105-81 

806-81 

^ n f^41 705-11 
705-27 
g ^^KTHf r 705-6 

704- 86 

705- 82 
^rr?ift 708-5 
^nt^T 705-20 
tFTnRTT 705-13 

705-29 

705.4 

Moods 255, 267, 280. 

conditional 288, 306, 609. 
difference between impera- 
tive and potential 268 (c). 
imperative 268 (a), 568,304, 
608. 

indicative 268 (g), 
potential 268 (6), 287, 305, 
608 . 

subjunctive 268. 
uses of 6u8 to 610. 

Nasal 18. 

Negative in Marathi 611 to 

618 . 

Nominal base 1S8, 

137, 139. 

Noun 54, 74, 94. 

abstract 92, 405, 419. 
classes of 91. 
collective 93. 


common 81, 82. 
common used as proper 89, 
declension of 205. 
definition of 74. 
difference between common 
and proper 86, 87. 
diminutive 416., 
dosiderative 400 (5). 
formed from roots 400,401. 
material 94. 
proper 83 to 85. 
proper used as common 
used as verbs 885. 
verbal, 398, 341, 4*13, 624r 
to 627. 

Number 191-204. 
dual 194. 

nouns not used in plural 
200, 2ul. 

used in plural only 204 
plural 194. 

plural of respect 203. 
rules for forming plural 
bases of nouns 199. 
rules for forming plur^ 297 •• 
singular 193. 

Oblique form 188, 

137, 149, 527 to 530.. 
varieties of 151. 
nmr 152. 

3Tr!r^i58. 

154, 

^it^l58. 
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qrttiso. 

»m!r 167. 

^anni. 168 . 

where it is dispensed with 
473, 

Object 260, 540, 552 to 554, 
69, 673 (5). 

enlargement of 673 (5). 

«rrT6£>2. 

Parsing 687. 

Phrase 444. 

adjective^ 443, 628 (a), 
adverbial 44.5, 630. 
inferential 6.30. 
noun 445, 628. 

Predicate 65, 446, 546, 551, 
554, 673 (6,«). 
extension of 72. 
completion of 69. 
complements of 673 (d). 
Prefixes 897. 

Prepositions gr qHj t 397. 
iPrononn 53, 212, 228, 556 to 
569, 646. 

adverbs formed from 228. 
declension of 224. 
definition of 212, 213. 
demonstrative 220, 562 to 
564/ 

interrogative 222. 
personal 217 to 219, 556 to 
561. 

relative 221, 562, 564, 566, 
568. 


GRAMMAR. 

syntax of 536 to 5(>d. 
Prommeiation of. 

ST and »rr 165, 169, 170, 
171, XXH. . 

?r, W, -sr, W. fT 1 66 . 
Prosody 691. 
aT WCn« »r f^ 694. 

695. 

'(ITT 692. 

695. 

qrr 692. 

Hntr 695. 

HT^rnTTf^ 694. 
ar^695. 
wfw 692. 

Punctuation 659 to 671. 
Bracket 668. 
colon 663. 
comma 661. 
dash 667. 
fuUstop 604. 
hyphen 669. 
inverted commas 670. 
note of exclamation 666. 
note of interrogation 665. 
semicolon 662. 

Bhymo 701 . 

Repetition of words 
687 to 655. 
adjective 647 to 648. 
general observations 654, 
655. 

indeclinablos 653. 





iipuo^ 638 to 645. 
pronouns 646. 
verbs 649, 650. 
verbal derivatives 651 to 
653. • 

Boots. 

formed from adjectives 387. 
• formed from indeclinables 
338. 

formed from nouns 336. 
Sampraaarana 85> 

Sandhis 38 to 38. 

31 
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Sentence 62, 73, 426 to 448. 
adjectival 442. 
adverbial 442, 629. 
affirmative 432, 
analysis of 672 toG86, 
antecedent 
assertive 430. 
compoimd 443. 
analysis of 672 ( h), 680^ 
685 (c). 
complete 427, 
complex 441. 
analysis of 672 ), 678, 

685. 

conditional 436, 630. 
consequent 680. 

contracted 677. 
dlipticed 448, 


m 

imperative 484. 
indicative 488. 
inferential 630* 
interro^tive 431. 
kinds of 428 to 448. 
negative 482. 
noun 442. 
potential 435. 
simple 440. 

analysis of 672 (a ), 67S*< 
674, 676, 685 ( a ). 
subordinate 442, 628, 631, 
678. 

Subject 65, 267, 270, 4P47,467y. 
533 (c), 538, 546, 678 (a), 
69 

enlarged 68. 

enlargement of 68, 673(/> 
Substantive 50 to 53. 
Substitute 87, 

Suffix ^ XXXI to XXXVI. 
SyUable 26, 27. 

Syllabic instant 698 
Syntax 43, 45, 
of adjective 510, 685. 
of pronoun 556 to 570. 
of verb 586 to 61 6. 

Tenses 255, 265, 266, 290. 
future 266 ( (? ). 
past 266 ( h ), 
habitual past 283, 301. 
indefinite past ) 
simple past j r 
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present 266 ( a )* 
modem present 262^ 200. 
old present 281, 299, 
uses of 680 to 618. 

'Termination defined 118. 

Understood ^^6- 

Verb 51, 57, 250 to 252, 270. 
absolute 273, 290, 292 (2). 
aotlve 272. 
auxiliary 590. 
base of verb sfit 297. 
causal 824 to 328. 
bow to form causal verbs 
826. 

cart^tive 597. 
compound 587 to 596. 
desideratives 593-8. 
frequentatives 593-7. 
habitual 593-3. 
inceptives 593-10. 
imperative 593-7. 
imperfect 593-1. 
intensives 593-(>. 
intentional 593-13. 
obligatory 593-12. 
passive 593-5. 
perfect 593-2. 
permissive 593-11. 
potentials 593-4. 
defective 808. 
having two objects 541. 
impersonal 263. 


incomplete predication of 
479. 

intransitive 70, 26l, 
irregular 308. 
passive 272. 290, 292. 
potentive 329 to 333, 599, 
602, 

transitive 70, 259. 
arnrciTT 299 ( 6 ), 468 
(«) 

2«2 ( e ) 

1^(4), 468, 

Verbs combined with hotms 
590. 

Verbs formed frohi nouns 386, 
Verbs formed from adjectives 
837. 

Verbal-- 
adjeotives 399. 
derivations 340 to 343 

nouns 898, 624 to 629. 
participle 617 to 623. 
roots 276 to 296. 
VikalpafiRT^ 38. 

Visarga 21, 25. 
Visheshya 233. 

Vowels 6, 7, 11. 
number of 8. 
long 7. 
short 7. 

pronunciations — long and 
short II. 

long ST and arr 10. 



INDEX, 

sliorii vf and 9* 10. . 

Vxiddhi f;|^ 84. 

Words 47. 

changes of oonjunot con* 
sonants in XL. 
rules of consonantal 
changes in XXXIX. 
rulra of vowel changes 
in XX. 

Arabic 428*.^. 
contend 362 to 806. 
conventional ^ or 
869. " 

derived 858. 

derivative proper 4^101%' 

35v. 

forihed from adjectives 414. 
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formed from nouns 416. 
formed from roots 410. 
formed from substantives 
402. 

imitatives 666 to 667. 
kinds of words 866. 
onomatopoetic 661^ to 667. 

Persian 417*422; 
adjectives 422. 
nouns 417. 
prepositions 422. 
primitive 867. • 

repetition of words 637. 

XLiv. 

XLVI. 
arm 702. 

^m>far 702. 
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Page. 

Lino. 

For— 

Bead- 

*17 

9 

formiu- 

forming. 

18 

19 

snair 

snare 

19 

1 

murges 

merges. 

19 

27 



23 

9 

arnFPr 


23 

» 

iT»r«r 


28 

16 

-nflnence 

influence. 

40 

20 

spontaniety 

spontaneity 

53 

1 


%+aT=:iir^ 

54 

25 

followed by... or 

followed by ar or 

79 

19 



80 

8 


in^ 

80 

11 



81 

12 

mm 

mj^ 

88 

11 

to them 

to nouns 

131 

5 

(pl-form) 

f^rtrr- 

138. 

2(botfcom) (second) vr 


139 

7 
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17 

(') 

0) 

145 

1 

ever 

even 

149 

5 

wrtir 

m»fr 

155 

16 

( omit the word Inst. ) 

159 

5 

have 

has 

211 

13 
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16 

( omit the word after firff ) 

235 

7 

blosoin 

blossom 
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18 

378 
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416 
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441 
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444 
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468 
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478 
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